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YOUTH IN THE WORKPLACE: PERSPECTIVES 
FOR THE COMING DECADE, 1979 



TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1979 

/ UwS. Sbnatk, 

^GOMMITTKB ON LaBOR AND HuMAN RlSOURCIS, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, purauemt to notice, at 10:10 a.m., hi ro6m 
4232, Dirkseh Senate Office Building, Senator Harrison A. Wil- 
liams, Jr. (chainAan) presiding. * 

Present: Senators Williams, Schweiker, Javits, and Riegle. 

Opening Statkmb;nt of Senator M^luams 

The Chairman. The Senate Committee on' Labot* and Human 
Reeourcee has initiated a series of hearings on 'Terspectives for 
the 0)min|B: Decade/' to gage the conditions^ ^rei)ds, and problems 
likelv to aifect Federal labor and -human resources policy in the 
19808. Today's and tomorrow's hearings^ "Youth in the Work- 
place/' are third hi the seried and will focus on youth in the labor 
market. « 

Youth unemployment is a grave concern to the committee and 
the Nation. Our hearing today will examine the transition from 
school to work an,d explore the nature of youth employment and 
unemployment. 

Ovec the course of the next 2 years, the committee will reauthor- 
ize prograhis which af&ct youth employment and employability. 
These programs — yocational education, youth emi>loyment and 
training programs, and higher education— must be tailored to meet* 
the needs of youth as they enter the labor market. 

Federal employment programs for disadvantaged and handi- 
capped youth, student aio for the poor, compensatory educationlbr 
the disad\^ti^ed, and bilingual education all have the common 
* goal of providing youth in America with the tools necessary for 
success and achievement. 

Over the last decade, the Congress has established these pro- 
grams to meet specific needs of individuals and the overall needs of 
society. Unless there is eqUal opportunity and access to education 
and employment, the rights provided by the Constitution are not 
being adequately offered to all Americans. ^ 

Today and tomorrow, we are going to study the overall question 
of youth employment and unemployment in A^nerica and the op^ 
tions available to the Congress for the future. 

The transition necessary for entry into the labor market is an 
issue that will demand attention because it affects every youth 
8ee||jng employn^ent and sj^bility in our society. 

U) 



The underlying causes of youth unemployment is an area .of 
concern to which we turn our attention. Until we have sufflfciently 
diagnoeed the problem, We can ofDSTno reasonable solutions. 
- ^ects of sex and ethnidty :An.^outh lab^ market entry 
have become crucial factors in >unemployment. The specter of the 
rising rate of black youth unemployment haunts our Nation and 
demand8j)ur attention as nev^r before. In addi^on th^ relationship 
of wages to the cost of living and the proepects of mounting iVifla- 
tion tends to negate manv of the advandfes made in. the area of 
successful entry mto the labor force, particularly for women. We 
must work, toward providing a more positive outloqk to all new 
entrants joining tke labor force. ^ 

1 believe that if we are to train American youth for entering the 
productive sector of our socipty, we must provide resources and 
incentives "feqUally and fairly so yauth can make the transition 
from school to the working place with' the skills necessary to suc- 
ceed and remain employed, y 

In 10 years, our efforts tOvtrain and educate poor and disaVan* 
taged youth haye b^n successful for those served and have contrib- 
uted to the high n'umber of employed workers in America and thip 
continued* rate of growth in our gross national product. 

' However, there are still millions of youth who do not have access 
to or are not taking advantage of education and training progl^ams. 
To allow this to continue is to waste very pfecious human re- 
sources and talent J*h- Nation can ill afford to ignore. At a time 
when pur Nation's economy is experiencing double^ligit inflation 
and facing the threat of a mcnor recession, we need every Ameri- 
can to be trained and educated to join the labor force aAd to work 
at maximum capacity. 

I am joined this morning at the outset by the ranking frtember, 
Senator Schweiker, who has been part of all that we have accom- 
plished, and certainly will play a significant role in the continuing 
efforCs of this committee. 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

I commend you for holding these hearings on youth anemploy- 
ment. I think it happens to be one of our top priority problems that 
chronically has remained unsolved for many years, I think it js one 
of the most urgent and pressing problen^s that we have. 

While tl^a Nation's attention has been focused in recent months 
on the possibility of increased cyclical unemployment, th6 more 
chronic problem of structural unemployment has yet to be dealt 
with effectively ' ^ ^ 

According to the TBureau of Labor Statistics, teenage unemploy- 
ment has ranged from 15 fed 20 ^r^ent during the most recent 
peak of the' business cycle. In fact, black teenage unemployment 
runs as high as 40 percent ia many urban areas, a real national 

is figure fails to count those people who have been discouraged 
from actively seeking employment and therefore does not show in 
the statistics. These statistics reflects a failure of Government 
policy as a whole to identify and correct the problems which ejcist 
in several facets of the social environment, ^ 

I am looking forward to the recommendations from witnesses 
over the next 2 days which address a more comprehensive and 




realistic approach, not only to preparing young people for stable 
and productive employment, but also to make real jobs available, 

I am particularly anxious to hear recommendations for improv- 
ing the "jTivateHsector initiativeff under the Comprehensive- 
Employment Training Act and targeted jobs tax credit/ The ^ay to 
Improving opportunities for young people appears to lie in the 
direction of careful examinatioYi of existing prc^ams. Success in 
meeting the needs of younger Iftbor-market participants will bene- 
fit not only the participants themselves, but also their communi- 
ties, the taxpayers, artd the productivity in the entire economy. 

I think we have a very difficult time looking our youth in. the 
face today ahd saying, "Hey, we have got a great system here and 
hope you will appreciate and support it", when you see youth ^out 
of work at 20-percent and 40-percent levelsidepending on the color 
of the skin, . - m 

Tt seems to me a mockery of our economic svstem and I feel very 
strongly, as I know the chairman does, that this is something that 
has t^n uncorrected too long. It is something that has some very 
basic structural roots that are not easy to identify and are not ea^ 
to correct; but it is something we must do, and J am delighted ^o 
have the hearings devpted to this problem. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman, , r 

The Chairman, Thank you. Senator Schweiker, 
^ Senator J^vits. v 

Senator Javits, First, I wrarfi to commend our Chairman, Senator 
Williams, for taking the initiative in conducting these 2 days of 
hearings on **Youth and the Workplace; Perspective for the Coming 
Decade/' 

One of the most serious aspects of our national unempkiyment 
problem— which has been around 5,8 percent lately— is the persis- 
tence of intolerable levels of youth unemployment, particularly 
amdng minorities and in the older cities. In the second quarter of 
1979, minority youth unemployment was recorded officially at 35 
percent, and we air suspect it is 50 per(jent and mofe in sonie 
inner-city areas. This is really social dynamite, and it is vital that 
we continue seeking the causes of this endemic problenf, with our 
oWect being to devise a strategy by which some relief can be 
afforded, ' 

I am particularly gratified that our chairman has provided some 
focus iny^these hearings upon the really critical subject of the 
transition process from the classroom to the workplace. 

In myjudgment, our educational institutions are situated* )at a 
vital junction in the process through which ^oung people acquire 
the capabilities and attitudes necessary for embarking on l^elong 
careers How sufccessful oiir young people are at navigatinjg: the 
transition from school to work will often determine whether or not 
they experience' serious unemployment in their formative years. 

This is what led me and my dear friend, the late Senator Hum- 
phrey, to authdr a bill ip early 1977 to foster improved linkages 
between school and manpower officials at the local level. 

With the help of Senator I^Ielson, our Subcommittee Chairman, 
and Senator^^Williams, the proposal became law in Public Law 95- 
93» tj?e Youth Employment and Demonstration P^ojects Act, 



Ik 

YEDPA» of V911, as the so-called Javita/Humphrey 22-percent set- 
aside. 

Under the provisions of the 22-percent set-aside* up to $130 mil- 
-Heii^iild be- made av a il able- iiv fiscal year 4^80-4or- wor4/study 
programs, et cetera, for low-income youths enrolled in secondary 
schools. The purpose being to provide youths with direct exposure 
to the workplace in order to facilitate J;heir schfcol-to-work transi- 
tion. ^ 

Evatu^r^ns of the 22-percent set-asid^ that have been done since 
1977~the program was extended in 1978 for another year— indi- 
cate that it has been generallv successful in attaining the objec- 
tivesfwe had in itiind for it in 1977, 

In the N^ional .Council on Employment Policy Evaluation, the 
provisions received very high marks. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that th^ evaluation be included in the hearing 
record. 

[The following was received for the record:] 
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MffWM. Itt faroraf ilw wktiar 
km aiuaaitM aAftuM ba la* 



■iiauti aiMbVora raM TUTA vm Aoaa to 
lhaa, tt aun toaAa Um «Mf.haartoA iu»- 
Aort ol af«A Mm WMAlactapr«iiiaa«loo aaUb> 
lA bw am> to mf Mt l il a k4f MAir aiimtoca 
arouaA OMiirf . iWiHuM noai taaaiMa 
atratatf far aaaliAilariaMari af iM aiuaa* 
uo« anA ManoywiM mA ktaialaf imut«> 
Uona^ Ami jU^a a ' 'Atfj'TIuc Vim to 
Um by <iii|inliig ntv lafMtaltaa torMg^ 
a letat pnwm taWlTlat ■ta n M m a*4 nan* 



l^owar lata 

4 A n a<M af too rtAftal aMmtor af tra- 
tfltWxMl awf l i j aaiat aM Irajatnc pmtraaM 
aqtf UMtalurtaiUaol Um NiwU totomMant 
to Uka M MUttat tala ta lofaf MuoaUoa 
atalra, tAa aoUM ol CVtA-LSA llnkifffa 
may poaa i d i a atAln< of a tfllaatma for potter* 
BMkam coiMtntoA wltA malatalalac tAa au- 
lo«o«y of toaal KhoaU. Bui alaaa LSA aoo^ 
arailoA to Ytir it adUoaai for aeAoaia. poll* 
cyraaktM ahMM MM aAof t tha alUntatlva 
aufgMU4 by aotm MU««tora of ftTln« LSAa 
unllatarai autborltf orar TffTr aat-aatoa 



6. 



- «r MMr OVTA 



. iMcily Itt iMM MM b»« 



" ^ for #M4oftiii lMU(uiK>h4t 



tUtM) 



PTMmifv for •fcMOif K«. 

UA*. kttWVtr. lltilC UkMK tt pMM 

* •UocwIlcMM 4ovm 



ih»t Mcimy wiAtf M»« Hna* M ■iiifml 

Mf<MUi«d wllk CtTA IpiMfl W . 

i. wiMWm UM i Mf iiWl i nkm OTTA 
i»inm LMi Mtt lite Ml liiaUy 

SnMdh'* lor r«ttik, Um MmmmmI m Mtik 
■ynwi *IU «Al» Mm. JhkMMl pn ni 
MMhM* outrlfkt to UJm Uito mto itMowil U 

MpMUtloM wUl ouUua mhtki u tvMiW*. 

raMMl ft 

r wrt (I 



Uo« l»n>}*eU A«r«/ fm (R4 TIU» 
lU) M tb« hiirM go?<i nw Mi>U MOil rMMl 
rwpoMft to %h« •riiit tCVMik uhwbpIot* 
tiMBt It U M «M^fxi to OVTA but UmIuAm 

RroitMOM uut fmtoY ft MftrkM <tyft>tu>ft 
on pftfti rtditfti mftn^ovtr InitittlvM om 
ot \im BUMt impemat r«fttiir«ft or tM tlTT 
tofUiAtioa to lu tcnphftftto #• tjtM toc«l 
■Mopowtr pco(r*aUiif foe rMith U Um ij*> 
t««t of publl« v4u««tloD IftUi \h9 Youth 
Coauaunlt/ OooMrt«Uflo ftM UvnwMn^^ 
Pro)*«to iTOOtP) ftB^ Um tt^Sk WifiT- 
mvat ftnil imiftlnf rroffT«« (TITf ^ Mil r*r 
dtnlopnMnt ftai r«(n(iHM«MM of linhft^. 
b«two«n ft couuhuuif** Mnflormint -trMftlnt 
ICKTA) Oftinlftotloo ftai IW M«ftl t^uoftllo* 
MttnrlM (LlA«).vUor* «l««llle4iiUr. Uft«l«r 
Tirr. ft MtnlmuJli ot n fmst o< 

•pomor'* ftlloc*Uo«i to t m m ^t d to W 
ftdmlnUt^rMI un4«r Ibo H t m of « ptUllA 
•poMor UtA Jolntlytp^TW prafttA (iJ*- 
•mplojmtnt ftn4 tr«inlAf MrtlMft. 

viih fmpk))rminl ftM t^ftisiat to cMtbto- 
t^icAl aer botftt. ooUftlMnUoa lMi«r4ta 

eo«M Oo«tln« toc«] toMi#ov«f ft^mtsi/ 
Utnton. tboufh not tiapM. to « fftlH^ 
4irMt procMt, thft&ki lo Um ftMouDtoMUly 
tM; hftv« to D*pMtlM«t o< Ub<0. 

■ui •oo*lDctn« oAoUl* ftD4 «Mchm m LtAa 
It MoUvvr ilotT NunMrou* oo«4IUoM ftM 
InAuinoM ftfvct UM pottun of LBAa I6« 
w&r^ jolninit o^uc^tion ftn4 wft>po««r tm- 
ICM roe YftDPA tiittbi* youth tcMM of Iktot 
|rcw out e( kWooI poUcy r»lftM4. iof mmm- 
pl», io toniUi of Um o^ImoI <ft7. tr u ia* 
ttoJinc of ttiff. Ui» ftwir4 of ftcittmto efo4ii. 
«r oul of UMmnco ichooto bftvo mtt- 
inc oootKHntcoltf du«4vinta<ft« yoMtli ^ 
tm)l«r*cbUT«rt CMhK ftclofo |itMUn« LtA*' 
poAturo to«Ard« Unkinc munanini ta4 ttfu* 
fotk* irow out of ft oooipMi Mtworti «f 
tnftiHnoo «mu4 by ioMtmI ffoupo wlUi 
thfir oft«n oooflltuni objMUm. profrftm 
ftnd procoduTM ThM* Tftrtmfc mnu«no*« tro 
oompueftt«d rurth»r br ft imt thAM I4tf7 nH- 
wo»k of fOTtnujjtnuJ IntorMi ((•4«mi. lUto 
looolK th» m^ny profMfttontl orfmatoft- 
ik)tu wprmntlnron* oc anoUMf fpooUluM 
ccjnitltutncr. t^t Int^rcftl orfftnliaiton of 
■ k>e»l ftchoo) ayium. tn^ lu ooxwiltu. 
•ociM in th* oottimunitr Jt Mo*. 

rtom,*vM«nr« oollMtotf- to rmr in Mtao 
■tudtoo «induot«4 um Nfetlonfti Oountll 
oe ■notoTttMhi P01M7 oa taip4«m*nUtton 
of TIDPA. II to ttoftf Uifti Um ta p*tx^Dt 
Ml-ftiMo for OBTA'LIA oirrMnMnW to ft 
UMfu) tUnln< point foe taapfOTtnc rtlft. 



'i ftft»4M iif ftfttou^ »* «trft M foAto, 
" 'It H UN pvrynM It iiwiNfnt~f 
Nftow MM PMttMl UmI totol OttTA 
••M fta4 UA# kftfft «m4« to«ftr«» oettobo*«» 



4r«frM«nto T.ttft tHM Hftoto' 
q»un«il ot OMtof tuy* auMoi 



ft to UrMfttu 



MUfttifti ^Mii j i U ia •( Mftto tiftrii «l M* 
Mfttioa ill # H ttoto btftiii) . 

* OMW Of OftTftftr MuMtkMI. o*M ftf 

WhMftUftM. 

B«irMii ftl TfttoUftwil. OiiwpftU 

A4U1I WtwM W Wi. VA OiM'«(3«%M 

* MliU>toM ftlMtr VWtii WOTt Aftte to Ita 

S« Mkft pfMff. fta4 piriMft*! Umm to CMway^W du*. «ft oKtoWiMftllM 

. ^rr: Af iMy. um Mw n w ^i lf ftotto wt\ 

«trtoMa vUii Um iMi n iitoa UM(*MlT«rMl 
m MIftlUM ilr it M i l to m«M W fwni^fttoA. 
lto< U i ^ r. UM »>»i>ni tfto to Um tofsl 



iMfmtat Um «unMltto toiM.tom \w»- 
NUm •( Um )ftMI artAOAA VtltttTM. 

ta ftt^ to ft<>itoT< %aft liiaai punMftft of 
Mlft riatrt. R to ftllilUff to WftaUry ftM 

— Um I 



fta iipftaiyi ftiMfti nlt'ii 
Mat ftM ^wuaa atocrftato 
tW>rtiiiMHn al Utto r«pwt to 



' -'"--"^ ^ ' to UMl la 

'" uii a U ^^ ^ fS 'uHr!? 




_ .•toto' 

I ftMtMm •( pnCMitoaAi 
U fta« ftiato ftrtftatoftttoaa, 
maaan. ttoto U . fta« r«* 
Mira 4tfoH ii nnm i h i ' i tnTolvii^ 
wfttMMaft, etftUftiw. tofttOm, m olintca fot 
lo4at fttow fttoo itMipo toftftl pottoT- 

Tkto ftaftlMto fttorto trtUi ft r««U« of ptiaM 
ipftaMt-t<KA •■pii M a M uM«r IX^A 00 fftr 
It tiMa iBm««fti« UM.miWl 
fta«a m a i n wWeti UM>^ ^vtfU'/UIMHHI'Hi^ 

iy»na». 

;4i^6ao*^T 
Um ftiMlMA« of ftftrir ptlaM iponton ftni 
i«A MpAHaMa anatr T«)rA-TITr iv 
patl>«^m^>H• bfto*a apoa um Ant thtoC 
pA^U w ft rear-pan fttaluattoa conAuf M4 ftf 
tIM MftUMMi gftua«u oa iwiptftyaMn^ Polky 
ftt tmrA UaptoMMnUtMa la IT OVTA ptiMM 



Imtifft BOtoM Ir a ■MMlNBi** MlMM 
■fitoHft to «*•» to MM* a«M» •ftHMiftC 
ifea ftftMiftMtoa af tfca MMlMaMft «< CVM" 
L«A iitfiiitiitoa ftM tiaft ai mmiiim 
ttet a« a fraM ftftftto. iimumIwm ai* 
a m i t| ft arfft tt ta al Um aft to iaal pHHr<^ 
mMk\ b» w gi r J K iMlatr aft miUiimlftt 
IftaMfti aita f artW itoj ift u fc or toy U m» 
ouaal to bo #oaftMhri4 la Um pi'ftoftn af 
po(k«r f oiata toU fta. 

KM aoMpt UM woaaf 



Oaa of Um awo« toi>iriiat tmSmm of 
TWA to tto ^ iif ^ ia ranrvlaa a mm* 
MMa af M p m ia l af ftftili ^ 




I «Mtoc Um Taatk ■aatafaHBl tpA 
fftia'^ai to bft ■aiftirtirii aHHt 
M «f ftil la m toial Mvftfta ito 



ftjrMWMal 

H wiali prtf i it fta taaaaUoo 
' 09TA ftn tiWM to wort to- 



ftOnaiMoaiyi iw 1 



r.ta«« 



bar Iblft < 



touoa wp M ti. A««4ftt'. 
i ii H iMtoiy . f 
M i m i pan of Uto i#MM 

<«rA prlaM 

tr^m a aaaibii of r 
^ft)-«ftft» MaAMft" 

aaA pau af tprt ln| 
k ialr. A«iMt ftM I 

«^ »t HM ifttatiTo> «( - 

liAM^fSjSf^^ UM 

oauMuoa ooaMauallf aM| Uft^MtoynMai/ 
ttalntfti ftoaMiunttr. « wftf« lA'a aoftltloa to 
MtuftMO Um taiMaiMi oommuottj to 4o «> 
Tlb fto rn ftto fttlc w M r ft p rMtntod In thM* Intor- 

Anurwfta Vacfttioa«i AMorUtlon (•O.ooo 
TOoftUoeftI MUTfttor*) 

A^Mftcaa PoroDtinH ft*a Ouiriknc* AmocI- 
fttiOft. riidftboo ftjkl cwinMntif 




aa4M UNftft tva 
toatUMr fta ibal 
oaa bft wmrhA ia 

fipSt'oirTSrA. iM 

"TtM ftotoinii^^ ' bMto*M w to imauu 

WalatiM aaia^MruH fttrrtoto tm tavUM 
•aialMi la ii Im b V fa Um i b ii m af aatli 
n rt fttit, ta 1** ^ jfiMt* to ay ooauaaa to 
bft ftvrfotf k^ t^f^.MaftrMto • 



•iftltoU) 

WftUotMJ ^M«ht<•1>NKh•r AMocutnnt 
Kiuioa ■Mpbmhipi 

Hftttoool MiOOt ioftrAi AMOolfttlnA { If 000 
lOOftl MlMftl MlUMto) 

OOUMII Of Ofoat citj m tortMt 

urbanrftfllMof »yitMiMy. 

AnMtl«ftn AMoclMlon of ftchooi Admtn* 
totrfttoro {10,000 mtmbnt) 

Iwtlhito for Mucotlonftl L«t4«rtMp. 

Aamtcftn r»cI«mtlon or Trochtr^ (l.BOO 
locfttot. 

Amtrtoftn AMOctfttton of Oommiinity and 
Junior OoiiHcM (H% Mimmunity colli 
HMtsbtrt of th* !.II6 tiUtintt. 

Nfttlonft! Mftnpowtr Inatitui*. Wntb 

oouon Oo&AOrtlum (II oomntunltlM) 



■ ff ir u » rt ift4 a «HUMa fttocft af UmU 
ttaatfUMi Wt^^W toM iMi warfcr* 

Um P wM U fti a i If Utor i mi i^y ftiif^i^ 
M aM 4f Ito 4%)ft«Nffo«. Um tytaf to fii t ic 
of itatft U BH AM OVTA, bat iftpwMift a toaa 
af aawtoiii 

. . /T/^ MaaAtM fftr a toftl fttfaoftttta 
ftftaoy «UIA)<<nrTA uriwaiftl Mil not %r 
itoUf A6KkN 04tiMitoay nCffW ar a tit- 
atA«tel rM(nMtwU« of atrrWo 4Mlv«r7 m- 
iMaft ta awot batM, Wft tta H to'ft fof to 
MMka Um otfuoaitaa &M mftapoavr 'oftaaft* 
•II «owa aai talk tntufcw about thftU p^. 
Miaik ■iiitTMft ftM ftUM la tfftftllBf wfto 
ToaUi.*** 

Itot wUiiBf to pul ftU Hft oagft la oa* baa- 
fcfttt Um lto»ftrtwial ararMH AtoMaUenary 
moaft? to ■<ipp ffrt . a atriMbtt of mm^Xtj In- 
•olkooi roum )ib prnaiiato oM rti i n il ttoo 
bt l aiwn ipoaaoia fta« lAAo tor Um purpoM 
of awfthtim aead«ata ftrtili uaMr UM Youth 
Ootomunllf ooaaftfrattoa aM improvftawcl 
rro)fteto (TOOff). Tk* T^vth taoftnUto Ibt^ 

••aaut Julf 11. 



*Coafrotfto«a( JMMrtf. 

rim. 0 aiiui. 



•*OAeft Of Touth rrottftaw. TJM. Dtpan* 
BMal of Lftbor. "A Vtftnal^ O^ftrtor tor Um 
Toulh impi m toi b l oM Dtcaoe^tfaUen 
Pro}foto Act ol Itn." Avfuil Itrr. pp 7-4. 



ERIC 



1 1 



J 




' • »«4 a^A^MA aU 




tett oiTA rm- 

MMM«»,-lMnmtr. iMl** 
lllK *i|w« TVpTA m4 

MM taMff«M\ ■ripit rt jM yoMi^'ly MmH* 

Virt^^tyaUprint ■ m t in 



io »mtWI » ««mw mum «t frtrtlia 



tl Or. MM «• pitat. 



WI^H***"**' 



unit Ml M^«r« Um » t oM 
•M M^ im-i»ttMlMotr«^ 



iM mi •( fUMr. «M UMi «i«r 4MI 1^ 
Ad W |MM*f ii# fc iif t m J^^^ 

i« In tti» »ot4 >>yM> Hr aiteMt Mii 
p py» AaMMM** iil G rt e iiMl nmM 
IM uaMU *h« aMI MMM 
MT •AiMMKitt hwr* «U to«« t wpiiMii W 



MuiidfAt* U.70««k »>M l oy» i f H M4 



lUto «i ««UMf «r iiMrtirpW pro- 
t WA. toM im ttw p r iiiM «r tMi{fl«tto 

tV9 pypiMHP YP^^4^9P 
IkUl aA M^NfhF plCUhU^ Mt4 IM^IMHMIIA* 

Uott 9m*o€, rb» pMmm n^uM «aluUMi 
' Io MM CupiiMMliI prvtomi Ubftt Mii>t» 

U« UMiyt P W M n i> > lfltiO«. UMP fW 

tOMl yl M Mici M IH^ pJUrtkMt roiiMft 
ftroun4 pM>ot WrtUr*. 

Tb* pfptp^i pf pulKH tifftthK Um Mum- 
tlO« ftM PMlflDTMHH trttaiM IM»IU. 
lioM U ooeuniMf In two i^lin lUp At«« i» 
" ,4H«it* P) 



P«4 •qc t}< ftMAMfftUfP < 



t Of thP i H u iWKtPp to iiii n t* -nm to p*- 



.uw« to Um fpfit UiPt 111* ihAncw ImfUti 
> A iw>ipr pdttMUcM MP* to 



a>« cAiu for A I 



« no« b*M» t»(«lU« *1MUt» lb* Mill- 
•OD M4*bik«h*^nV bui from rr»- 

I1U7 M p«Ti «r PA MflMt WitMtM Cf 

.ItP •du«aUo« ABd «%UP Uim W« PW r^ * 
.«<)iiiu toe ImpofUiii •b«niM to AiMCt* 
public p«\M*Uoa, lb«i« pra r««Uy M 
oatftutp for oii4a<P p« eodiKmnu) «• Itui 
ickhm to ffirir b«tof fortPtf ky ictnu 
•tdt a>« pdui!«U«n pM^biucuMni 
v«iu»iK>ni of (h« i«H4«4Mototloo tf 

tl*A nrvirthfliM ttvopr ibPt TWWA to ' 
iitbulltvi »o tcicao ohpAM thai t^p**!* 
ffMry..>)u( to fpr tmn teutoltnk for }o{i%- 
ui( RnArrjMruJ Imiuuiionpl ehAii<« 
rrr m p4nkuiftr h*p p%ie<«MM In ibUt- 

ih* tmnvMlAtP rocu* oC d«b*t* ikf»M)« 
J •i)uc«tof« from ih* qupiUon of totoilm 
rutiiKi thoulA pUj # 4pllb«tftU rotoiA^> 
rtnt lh» p«4>)0T«btiU7 OC youUi,'^ 
t M>i» ihould bt Thto Aqm not mmn Uut 
< »utr« hAT* d*clc)*d thfti implorinonl tnA 
ntn« c«n mlR «IU\ •duoAtkm Loc«i pd< 
iprp art now *ntw«d «n tniiUUTM IbM 
tliff mix. tlKViifh "f*^ liupllcftUoo to thpA 
■n aiu! If iht flrti <tob*U to rMiunod, U 

h»Tff ingr* NoU In •)ip«tliucft ibftn ooa^ 
\\n 

<i thp nrai r*v. UiH* bM bMtt ft rp«oH 
H>in« tuccM* ftiMl rtftlly ho Ihmaivm of 
rif hi hkilur* unotwlbft 17 ptim* ifMnMrp 
nilitM) by the TCnPA IniptHmnUtloo 
ir tpoTMorvd bf Ut* HftUooAl G^undl om- 
flt>yin««l PoitoT 

■•.ijwroUnn b^ivwo vrlmo ipoiuon ftM 
ii wKDot* to iv)« M uouiMi eoMP^ pm 



MtpUtr^Uvt toiotit^' OtTA ipoMon hfttP 
bMtt uytoC to UTt 4cmm b*tf lo<«i htotoriM 
M Prtftn»o%>* tiiitoltoa rtlpuon*. «r . to* 
<$naf ftn^m pto b tp* p« ft bft« fTWTA t*|iu> 
tolwah, fttm UvM gMUM pwl thp MaUoM 
MUMtf by proc*f\w«l dUNftDoty b ilo n a Uip 
ivf> tttAbUtowUAp Ttwaks fwlbly Po Ito 
■fpmu ftutliMi*(t« tofWatVon %a4 ih* («ei 
' Uwi OM\«itof«bH CMDump ftrf PftmftrtPp 
tot loofti Mbooto. TkDTA 1^ hoi p» n Hyf94 
hx moat Kthoott ft* ftholhpt OWTA |KOtrft4p 
oc ftdd'im 'to pr*-CtTA yoittti pcocvft/nft 
ThU WM •DtftchtowMpoi 4b«M •t«nlAc%n9p 
•hould not- bt uadtmtltMtod Wnop t| m> 
p4ftra (h»( ft Ur«p pftrt of Uto objection 9am 
iiK*i •tfurfttotp bftTp hp« (o mi&lnf imti' 
Botppt PtfiMiton hM fMily btw ^ oO> 
)Ktlon to.iro«tln< *1tb th« .Iwtnpo^ «p< 
toUUhtnMi ^ , '. 

Ptoe*dur«l «lVmnc«p totp MntrltmlM to 
Mof* wMou* •Hronir r u iWow tKp ftM«) mr 
for OtTA •powon lUrto In Octobtr. whil* 
for Mhooto h ptom. ih top i i m btr. ^nuhry 
or July Thto ftttoMWh»iu* thi Mr«)«tittM 



BftiofiwM-K iiyto of C7ITA ptsnnthf which 
frP< • - - 



trpqucntly to noi oatii^toU until Aty« toror* 
tilt iiAn of too M« y««* {o€ tv«« ftAPr ttii 
Ktort of ilio M« y«*ri mtp moto h #lkuli 
t*M Mbooto to iB ionf •nuiffp plntoito 

pUm Anotopr point of fricuo* tMoualprvd 
to ptpnniB« fot iM 1*-Tt toAool fpftr (bwi 
not •adountofpd to TT-Tt bocouap W 4otoy*4 
lUHupi wM uBMttolniy om Uoilim tovtU 
ftod •omo douM ftboul wbrtlm thASfM tMkto 
In iht boaPP OtTA liftoUUon wouM plM 

ftfftct tjpo routo KofWM cttrA-4ju wi* 

Ubortilou In th« am ytur of TtoTA utoa 
mu hli»Ao«od by ito toU mid'MrHirtor Ptort. 
\ip iJkAuut'Utttch iPTtt Whito UtoM «vr* 

/ * 



MMMiHMIHf IM or* ppiptotH bl i to tooot ' 



ftJTpipi^ Mtoftilps ft«UtoPtt^ 
<MrrA ifPMPto ftn pipo MMPWtM*' to toMi 
••Ptoip tot MtoUy baPitoP ppmp bPM pp 
■ MtoMtP, jpMi tiM X)M pipnuMm pt Utor 

TM p w »< ^ 41»««nMP «AWP« by ttiMP. 
HM pifpfbPP PfPtopM toivtbi to P*PMr toptr 





to CM \ 
ptocMtoi 

•4UMMP* 4 

^m^^^^A ^^^^^ ^^^^^A ^^^M^M^ 

^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^WI^^W m^^^fW w 

I ^tPlMcto bltA"*4bBf9 toBto^PHMv^'bbB* 

irtWOTTA tp « btort fpsttftit 

MbBMVPt'tot Mt pMPfffP ttP b gPPM»« ^ 

Mtofpplipp^im MM Mto pwtf iMto, lip 
b b f—w AtoMtoi m mib to tM ««. Db« 
' tyi U«to, irtkMAt bM bbPii tob f 




r«toUT«l| bctoC tttop itttePAbpsJIt 4N dtolM* 
to tot taMMtoit^ iHtofii 
jttUUbUPn lb iMV !%• juiy bto* 



Hp m 

MtoJI 

vocli ;«( am ftmpoi^ top bpto U 1 
•oly ^toep im. TtoTytoM wpf pbH 
to^'ft luM Htorttiwb bnA Ippto ppsm 



«o- too mm topH H'^Ainto LoPftl PtMtltop 
In obipMTtoMt bito irpiNiM 4ffptt« ii mpm 
IK^lUrPl PMI *^toa4<P«tol toPb ^Mtotoaltto 
boMUM ctftatorMnpbIb ftai > iUtobPHof 
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Senator Javits. Of coursef^fflrealize we haye onlv met the tij^ of 
the iceberg with the provi8i|!w we wrote ii^to the YEDPA legisla- 
tion in 1977, The proWems^encountered by minorities and young 
women in breaking into the labor force, for example, will have to 
be dealt with more compfehehstvely: / "~ % 

Next year, the authority for the 22-percent set-aside And the 
other programs in title IV of CETA will expire, so these hearings 
are vital to. help plian our strategy for the reauthorization proc- 
ess. * V* 
J intend to introduce legislation early ne5?tT*ar to build upon the 
EDPA foundation, particularly with respect to: (IVEngaging the 
^ rivate sector of our ^onomv with private voluntary intermediar- 
l§s irt meeting our schools halfway in the preparation of young 
people for careers; (2) providing greater incentives for sclioofs and 
CETA prime sppnsors to design joint programs for in-scho<>l youth; 
and (3) expanding the emphasis to be placed on job training and 
rem^ial education for out-^f^school youth, particularly in coopera- 
tion with nonprofit intermediaries. 

I am looking forward to kjiving the benefit of the testimony of 
the experts who will appear15efore the committee today and tomor- 
row. Former Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz is herejva trailblazer in 
bringing about a greater understanding of the crucial process of 
the education/work transition. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
> The Chairman. It is a great pleasure to introduce our first 

R^nelist, tjie founder and Chairman of the Board of the National 
lanpower Institute, Mr, Willard Wirtz, former Secretary of Labor. 
Mr. Wirtz brings to these hearings a wealth of knowledge and 
experience. He will address the topic of labor market entry, the 
transition from school to work. 

Secretary Wirtz will provide a look at the entrance of youth into 
the labor market. 

I was thinking about you lastvweek when the 15th anniversary of 
the Job Corps was celebtated. That has been and is— one of the 
most succ€fcssful 'responses to the needs of youth, and certainly you 
were key in the Job Corps, 

Senator Riegle has cogie in and certainly we welcome any com- 
ments before we turn<<oyou. Secretary Wirtz. . 

Senator Riggle. I do navfe a statement. I will' make it a part of 
the record at this point, 
[Senator Riegle's prepared statement follows:] 

Prkparkd Statemknt of Sknatoik I)()NAtJ) W. RiK(?i.K, Jr. 

Today's hoarin>< is the third in a series of* hearings being held by the Committee 
on "Perspectives for the Coming ^XH:ade/' destined to cormider the trends and 
Problenis which will bear on Federal latK)r and human resources iwlicy in the 
-1980 8. 

Our hearinfj today will Toclis on youth and the labor market. 

Despite nu^jor commitments of Federal funds over the last decade to a variety of 
programs designed to, enhance youth employment and training opportunities* youth 
utieniployment remains disturbingly hign. The average rates of teenage unemplov- 
ment have grown from 11 ^K^rcent in the H)r)0's, to 14 |)erci»nt in the llXlO's to 17 
jKTeent in the ll)7()*s. In my own state of Michigan, teenage unemployment is 
t)roj(H>ted to average 20 perciMit in fiscal year 11)80, while unemployn^ent among 
black teenagers is projected to average 4r> percx^nt. 

The prospects immediately ahead are tar from encouraging. Thii (economy is in 
rwession, a recession which may throw an additional one million workers out of 
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Jolw und which will nevorelv contitrict the ability of youthful entranU into the labor 
# market to iHH:ur© work. Federal fiscal policies, which aim to curb inflation by 
reducing our HUpport for job« and relaKM programii, will exacerbate an alrtmdy very 
serious problem. Di»advant4i«tHi youth livmg in central citie« face esiXKially severe 
b4irrier« to employment, for they must compete for work in lab<)r markets which i\w 
oh«Riet*ri?5ed by an exodus of unskilled ttnd scmUkiUed joba iiv both manufacturiiiK 
and.retnil trades. 

Although this picture is distrtHwing. I do not mean t« 8Uggt>st that our present 
youth employment and training pn)grams have failed to make a mark On the 
eohtrary, I believe that they •have "made a significHJit difference for thousands of 
young Anu'rieans. Over the next two yelhT}. this (?onmuttee must reauthorisse many 
of the FtKleral programs UirgeUnl to this group of youth, includihft Vocational 
ICducation. Youth Employment and Training programs, and Higher Education. The 
hearinfis bfung held today nre d(>signed to provide us with a bettor understimding of 
t)ie nature and underlying causes of youth unemployment, the difficulties in the 
transition from school to work, and to assist us in fiwhioning more effwtive Ftnieral 
policies for youth employment. |Knd of opening statement.) 

Senator Rikgi^. I wanted to welcome such a distinguished initial 
witness, itnd I am anxious to hear from him. 

STATEMENT OF WILI.ARI) WIRTZ, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 1)1- 

RE(rrORS, NATIONAL MANPOWER INSTITUTE, ACCOMPANIED 

BY PAUL BARTON, JR,, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL MAN- 

POWER INSTITUTE 
«• 

Mr. WiRTZ. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
with me this morhing Paul Barton, vice president for planning and 
policy development. National Manpower Institute. 

If there is^any basis for your syggestion, Mr. Chairman, about 
my wealth of experience, Mr. Barton embodies a good^deal of it. I 
will ask, if it is agreeable, that my statement be made a part of the 
record, and I will then summarize it quite briefly so we can get on 
to any questions you may have. 

The Chairman. Excellent. 

Mr. WiRTZ. You have asked me to suggest a general framework 
for consideration of issues regarding the education and employ- 
ment of youth; and I will try to speak in that general area, rather 
than to take up factual details or particular legislative proposals. 

I suggfest a three-point framework for our thinking about these 
problems. One has already been clearly suggested; it involves^the. 
suggestion that we be careful about talking about this as siniply a 
youth unemployment problem, and that we broaden our considera- 
tion out to recognizing it, if we need a general phrase, as the 
''transitional'' problem. 

There are at least four elements in this transitional situation: 
education, employment^ training, and service. We often approach it 
too narrowly as a youth unemployment problems— largely because 
of the ready availability. Senator Schweiker, of those statistics to 
which you referred. 

In this country, we measure unemployment in the same way we 
measured it in 1941. That measure has never covered the youth 
situation responsibly. To call it an unemployment pnoblem is to 
imply that we are going to find the answer in simply more jobs. It 
is a good deal more complicated than that. 

The second point in a proper" frameWork for consideration, in- 
volves recognizing that there are really two very different problems 
here. 
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One involves a very large number of young l|eopU, But this 
passage for them, although it is complicated^ is not all that hard or 
all that difTicult. " . 

Then there is another group for wMch it' presents very real 
problems. I am simply referring tp the obvious when I refer to the 
necessity of balancing here our thoughtfulness with respect to the 
Vouth segment a& a whole; and our particular interest in what we 
have come to cai the disadvantaged part of that segments I think 
the political implications are very real in pragmatic terms. If we 
suggest a dichotomy b^we^n disadvantaged youth on the one hand 
and youth in general on the other, I think we run into very strong, 
very real political difficulties. It seeh)s t(J me that to attach priority 
to either of these two problems is probably c^mistake. - 

The third element in a framework of approach tq th^ situq^ion, 
and the one ih Which I confess the largest personal interest, in- 
volves getting resportsibility. identified just as fully a? possible at 
the .loc6l community level This is not to suggest anv lessening^ 
importance of the Federal prog^ahns. I do not bfeiieve,- though, that 
the youth unemployment problem is going to be solved at the 
national level, I think it is going to be solved at the lo?al communi- 
ty level, with of course necessary reliance on a substantial Federal 
support element. I find the answer to • most - of these problems 
seemingly dependent on the development of coUabofative processes 
at the focal community level. We are all struggling with this prob- 
lem of how we decentralize authority so that a large ||umber Of 
peoplfe can participate at the local community level in its dis- 

So very briefly, I suggest approaching these problems in terms of 
recognition of their involving a good deal more than unemploy- 
ment problems; in brms of there really being two problems, one 
involving the disadvantaged, the other the vouth population m a 
whole; and, third, as being dependent for solution, on the develop- 
ment of collaborative processes at the local community level. 

I realize that those three suggestions, although they may satisfy 
the terms of the Assignment, are so vague tl)at they do not have 
much meaning without suggesting at least a few more specific 
possibilities. I would like to refer to just two or three of those, as I 
do in the statement. • . . li 

I rather expect that as far as this disadvantaged youth problem 
is concerned, we are going to move increasingly toward a one-with- 
one kind of approach. I question, frankly, Mr. Chairman, and mem- 
bers of the committee, the extent to which it will ever be possible 
for a Federal program to be worked down to meet the variety of 
needs that arise as far as the disadvantaged youth are concerned. I 
suggest as an alternative to that that it is probably time that we 
start thinking from the individuals involved, from the people 
rather than from the progratns, and that we try to move at a local 
community level toward what bepomes almost a one-with-one rela- 
tionship with the hard-core disadvantaged youth. 

Their number, although it is large^in national terms, is moft 
communities in this country sufficiently ^mall that we would be 
justified in approaching it on a name and address basis, identifving 
the individuals who need this kind of help in setting up some kind 
of one-with-one program to approach it. | 



acceptance' of the fact thtft them is a^mmunit^ respensibility-to 
be discharKed with r6«pefct to all youth between the ages of 16 and 
20. We have historically relied pn compulsory education to the age 
of 1(>. We have assumed employment will pick up fairly fast after 
that. It }ioes not. It seems to me that we are in our varioMS 
propi)sals; we are coming very close to a concept of recognized 
community responsibility for All young people betweeil the ages of 
16 and 20. - / 

A I am not, however, suggeiijing that*a law be passed guaranteeing 
support to that group. Quite the contrary. Tlje alternative possibil- 
ity is of what might be called a community youth compact— with . 
commitment^ running both ways, This might well start with an 
undertaking^^ithin a local community, 'perhaps a communitywedu- 
cation work council or industiiy education labor council, fe^ provide 
a new form of counseling^ and guidance, community^base^ rather 
than high school based, to every young person who might ask for 
that kina of assistance. 

Second, that group might tidvisedly identify in the clearest possi- 
ble terms the opportunity situation in the particular community. 
We have a lot of national data of one kind w aftiother We do not 
'|{:now what the situation is in most particular communities. We dd 
not know, for example, how many private service' sector jobs there 
are available fofe^yquth in this country, and thpre are quite a few of 
them exc^p^ in the central cities. 

So it would ^)e possible to develop a local community opportunity 
inventory in which there would be included not only available 
work opportunities, but training ocrportunities, educational oppor- 
tunities of one kind or another. • ^ 

Part of the difficulty as far as this youth, transitional problem is ' 
concerned involves what we have come to call deadend jobs, I think 
we are making a real mistake in letting so much of wh^t is avail^a- 
ble become identified as a deadend job. I am talking about jobs in 
the private service sector. Take the fast-food industry as an illus- , 
tration. There are an extraordinary numl)0r of vacancies in those^^ 

Krivate service sector industries which could be better used, but we-j^ 
ave attached a stigma to them,. . 
To make the point |3erhaps more personally than-is warranted, 
as I looK back through a very fiow long telesliiJfe at my own 
transitional period, everything I did during that period was a dead- 
end job, I me^n, lyiowing lawns, working in a' canning factory, and 
so on and so forth. Some of the things I have done since have been 
deadend jobs, too! ^ * s . 

So it would seew to be very important in developing this commu- 
nity vyouth compact, that we take that kind of opportunity into 
account. They are deadend jobs until we pay attention, to the 
transition from those^'jobs to something else. That is a terribly 
important point. • ^ 

If we were to take an approach of this kind, it would seem to b^ 
fair to ask of young people, turning the old phrase a littla bil^ A 
fair day's performance for a fair day s opportunity. 
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Without going into further detail aboCit it, I am simply trying to 
suggest th&t J think there is the opportunity now at t>e local 
community level to develop a wprking relationship, a compacit rela- 
tionfihipbetwem comrnunity which involves obliga- 

tions cunning both ways and which might carry us very farrtoward 
where we want to go. • • . 

The committee v^ll be looking into the question of whether 
youfng people are getting today the education that they need to 
movn Gt\s\\y into employment. Noi I do Qot suppose they are. , 
I suspect the most important vocational education course in this 
country is the course in writing or the coursetf in communication; 
and that th^ breakdown, as far as that training system is con- 
cerned. Contributes very substantially here. 

I As another specific element, it eeems to nie that we are qUite , 
closi? now to the recommendation that there will probably be some 
kind o{ youth service program in this country. We Jiaye been 
talkinjf \\ho\xt jobs; \ye have been talking about education, some 
* about training; but we have been talking very Mittle about service: 
My guess is it will not be possible for us to meet this transitional 
•prqblem without development of fairly substantial youth service 
components. 1 Would look forward to that. There is a good deal of 
basis for believing that a go<^ many of these young people will be 
very much interested in that kind of opportunity. There are obvi- 
ous, questions that develop. 

Obvious questions arise, particularly as to whether a youth serv- 
ice program ought to be mandatory or not. I guess logically it 
ought to bi^ mandatory. Practically, 1 know it has got to be volun- 
tary. We have to make it very clear it is to be a voluntary service 
program. • * 

I will emphasize only one other point. It comes back to this 
critical question of the development of collaborative process at the 
local community level. Under thi& current legislation, there is the 
emphasis on the PICs and theref is exploration of the ways you go 
about getting cooperation at the local community level between the 
various segments there. 
i!t ^ 1 express a personal feeling in saying that it seems to me that 
Pip program emphasizes the employer s role too much and the 
roies of the other cdmmunity segments foo little, and particularly 
the education segment, community-baSed organizations and the 
labor unions, h does s^m to me that we ought to broaden out that 
' responsibility. I would hope there are additional ways of providing, 

by Federal legislation, so a local community can make up its own 
mind about how it wants to approach its youth problem. I vW)uld 
hope it is possible to go still further than we have in saying t^Q a 
V local community: *'This is where this youth problem has arisen. It 
is where.it is going to be resolved. Here is the maximum support 
we can provide through Federal agencies. Now, work out your own 
program.** ^ ^ 

I would like to see the responsibility for this progrfem cffearly 
identified at the local community level. 

I should sayJust one thing in closing that is nojb referred to ih 
the statements . , - "\, 

Theire will be reference, I am sure, in the session which follows 
. this one, to the possibility that the answer to this youth Unemlploy- 
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ment problem is going t<J emerge from thl ^^"^^^^fj^^ «f 
situation: that we are currently experiencmg the ^»^^,f^^^,^ 
pbatwarjt>aby boom moving through this stage, and that that will ^ 

**Thave seen suggestions within the week that we may have^a 
manpower shortage as far as entry-level ^obs are concerned bv 
1985 In my personal view, this prospect is greaUjr exaggerated. 
Competition for youth jobs is going to be increasing. They face 

♦ competition from women coming into the market, some older work- 
ers staying in jongei". This matter of illegal aliens has reached 
pr«K)rtiona where we, cannot disregard it. U seems to me there is 

. increasing competition and that we will have to anticipate a con- 
tinuation of that situation. , J U f*U 
That Concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman and members ot the 

committe^. 
Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. - , . ^ j ki 

. Your statement will be a guide for our thought for a considerable 

^"Mr. WiRTZ. May I add one other point that I forgot in my 

^"rwouid hope very much, Mr. Chairman, that there will be atten- 
tion to the possibility that this particular period when we seem to 
be entering a recession, wjth rising unemployment, be recognized 
as providing a superior Opportunity for traimng programs of one 
kind or another. We have not approached in this country the so- 
called countercyclical education and training progratrt or policy 
which has been developed substantially in Europe My point- 
making it very brieny-is that as we enter this period, there is all 
the more reason to be talking about education and training as 

• countercyclical opportunities. The point seems to me worth serious 
consideration. 

The Chairman. 1 agree with you. • . . „ . . , ' 

As you started to say that, I recall observing in Europe just that, 
.industry in decline; one of the elements of income support is train- 
intf 

I wonkier if I could get a little amplification for a greater appre- 
ciation of your feeling about dead end jobs. I hafve used that expres- 
sion many times myself. , . , i <v.„ „ 

' I recall! used it at times when we were debating proposals for a 
subminimum wage for youth. It impressed me allowing a submini- 
mum wage for youth would insure a dead end-it would insure 
that atUe end of the period of time that the subnriinimum wage 

' was available, that the youth would be out of a job and another 
youth eligible for the subminimum wage would come in .1 hat is 
the context I have used frequently in regard to dead end jobs for 

^T"woSde^Tf you could just amplify you¥ meaning in regard to 

^^Mr^ WiRTZ^ First, on the particular point about exemption to the 

I^'^ouiylSfr be flat, dogmatic, categorical— I am opposed to a' 
youth exemption or differential to^the minimum wage, for several 
reasons. One of them is I have never seen a suggestion along those 

" 1 O 
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lines that did not include the poesibiiity of increased adult unem- 
ployment. I have not said it very well; but I believe the effects of a 
youth exemption to the minimum wage would be to take Peter's 
job and give it to Paul's son or daughter. That in itself is enough to 
present real dirficulties. T am opposed to the exemption tn^ the 
ininimum wager 

On your broader point, if we let them be deadend jobs, if we do 
not make any arrangements for the transition from those jobs to 
something else, we are, making a great mistake. They ar^ not dea^l 
end by their nature; they have a real training potential. 

Another point on this, J believe one reason we are having so^ 
much trouble getting the^ country concerned about youth unem- 
Hloyment is that hardly anybody can get his lawn cut or get her 
windows washed. Those problems are middle-class ^headaches in 
. this country. People just do not believe there is a serious youth 
uneroplovment problem when they cannot get this help. 

So as long a^ there is that feeling, we are going to ^ have a hard 
. time getting this country very concerned ^bout a youth unemploy- 
ment problem. ^ . ' 

Beyond that, Mi^. Chairman, the only constructive element I offer 
in answer to your question was covered top quickly/ in passing 
reference to my statement. We have got to start giving attention to 
the transition from those jobs to something else. 

It does seem to me that if a young person drops out of school at, 
say, 17, it makes all kinds of sense to do some of this kind of wprk. 
which is available, but we ought to have a place where that young- 
ster cAn then go and say, OK, I have served my apprenticeship 
with this community as far as work is confcerned; now how about at 
least giving me some guidance toward Something else. I would like 
to neutralize the dead-end concept by making a transition from 
those jobs to something else. I think that does become almost ^ 
community responsibility. 

The Chairman. Is there any organized way to encourace dbmmii- 
nitfes to form any kind of association that would reach out And 
identify young people that need some direction, particularly the 
young people who are at that point where they are seeking thetr 
first job? Do you h^ve any models that you can think of at the 
community level where those people that can be helpful in the 
process have organized their efforts -to help youth enter the labor 
force. ' 

Mr. WiRTZ. Yes. My answer to th^t question WouW lead to a 
reference to a group of communities with which the Manpower 
Institute has been working now for 3 years. It is the National 
Manpower Institute, the Anierican Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, and NAB; and we have been w^orking with 33 
communities. That effort is being expanded along somewhat differ- 
ent lines. We have what we call a work-education consortium, and 
it includes a good many of these communities. 

• We have identified those particular communities in which differ- 
ent kinds of initiatives, along the lines I am talking, about, have 
"been taken, so we can point to particular communities. Just for 
example, in one of these communities, once every two or three 
weeks, representatives of the various agencies in. that community, 
sit down around the table and take the names and addresses of the 
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. particular young people who are facing problems of the kind we 
^ are talking about, and at that time, thc^y identify r^esponsibility for 
following up that individual. . • u 

Now, on the occupational information, I mean whfere these jobs 
are, so on and so forth, there is another set of comniunities whieh 
have done a quite good job wflh that. There are a number of others 
in which they are just starting. . . ^ ^ 

I became familiar only recently with the work of the Occupation- 
al Information Coordinating Committees which are being set up in 
various cities around the counlry. I was in Providence 2 weeks a^ 
they are moving ther6 through the OICC and Providence Industry 
Education Council to do precisely the kind of thing you asked ' 
about. Vfe could give you quite a list of these education work 
committees and the industry educaHon labor committees around 
the country and we could also identify for you those particular 
communities in \yhich they have gone furtlv^^ toward identifying, 
opportuhities, youth opportunities. r* ' 

Just one other element. . ' 

^our question also ^ts us into thte counseling and guidance area. 

ni my own judgment, that is the least developed of all of the 
specific areas in this whole situation. 

In a good many of these consortium communities they are work- 
ing now on the development of counseling and guidance groups, 
• which* include not Only the high school counselor, but also repre- 
sentatives from industry and the unions in that community, so that 
if a youngster wants it, he or she can get, in addition to' thehelp 
that is available in the high school, advice from the commuTrity 
about what it has to offer. 

I add On\y one other thing, in answer to your question, we are 
working in the Manpower Institute now with representatives of the 
fast food service industry with exactly that thought in mind. We 
would like to work with them, and they would like to work with us, 
to see what can be done about making these so-called dead end 
'opportunities more meaningful. 

The Chairman I want to turn to Senator Schweiker. Before that 
I would like to jus^ make an observation. It seems to me the 
problems wfe face here as we talk about young people in their 
transition, are problems that can be worked on through gatherings 
"of those who have been'historically not sitting together,, not neces- 
sarily ip opposition, but not certainly historically in cooperation. 

I was thinking of this at tlie ISth anniversary of the Jobs Corps 
last week, when the»homebuilder8 sponsored an event. As I walked 
through the door, I was greeted by a number of people who are 
leaders of building trades unions. I had not been aware of it, but I 
found out there is a consortium between the Job Uorps and the 
homebuilders in the construction trades. I was a little surprised 
because residential homebuilding, is not a highly unionized part of 
our industry, but they' had been wise enough to get together for 
training. The union people were wise, enough to kiiow that even, 
though they are not going to receive a great deal of new member- 
ship out of this cooperation, they are ^oing to contribute to the 
training of young people entermg the building trades. 

Mr. WiRTz. Portland, Oreg., would be a specific illustration, in 
answer to your previous question, incorporating this last remark, 
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where they have done something like that. If you go to Portland, 
they will take you— theV being one of these community councils— 
they will take you to ftouiffe wWch are being renovated there 
uAd^ tHe aegis of this council. The kids working there are in high 
«^ool, and they are being trained l)y union members. They ar* 
renovating these houses. You havejgot to believe, or I do, and so do 
you, believe that if we would Exercise some ingenuity in identifying 
those things in the community which need to be done, and then ^ 
organize this collaborative or this working partnership to which 
you refer, we could do quite a lot to that baq rate. \ 

Tfie Chairman. Senator Schwe^ter? 

Senator Schwbikkr, Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr: Secretary, I would iust like to explore a little bit your 
transitional concej>t, I find your analyses very mtereisting, and 
wonder how you structurally see that problem in a little more 
detail. * . ' \ , 

Mr. y^RTZ. Perhaps it wiil illuminate^the pointjand the difiicul- < 
ty, in response to your question* to rerer to what/seem^i to be the- 
sharpest single ancjyais of this problem. James Coleman has sai<^ 
some place, I have forgotten now where, that in jne capitalistic 
economy there is nO'^ natural place for a stage in between full 
dependence, which means school, and full independence which ^ 
means work. 

When you think about it, we are organized on both sides, but we 
are not organized to cover that middle pe^r<6d. On that basis, and in 
answer to your question, really the jjiOst specific assignment of 
these community education work C(jiHtfils is to pick up kids during 
this transition period, and to try to work out combination arrange- 
ments for them. 

I am not sure I catch yt)ur question. But to the extent I do, we 
find the only answer to be, not the only answer, but we find the 
critical answer to involve the establishment of a new institution at 
the local community lev61. We do not believe it will be done effec« 
tively relying upon the present institutions alone, and ^o we are 
trying to identify these education work councils. They have, inci- 
dentally, no authority. Most of them have no funds. They rely very 
largely on volunteer efforts of one kind or another. This particular 
group of communities does have^ or has had, some $30,000 or 
$40,000 of Federal money coming through the Department of Labor ' 
to establish a central secretariat. 

In answer 'to your question, I think it requires some new institu^ 
tional, or at least procedufal forums, acting not ^with authority, 
except the authority or influence of persuasion, but lj|finging to- 
gether the schools and employers, the unions and the community 
organizations. 

I am not ^ure I caught your question, Senator, 

Senator Schwkikkr. I think in general you did, I have a couple 
more specifics. You say it should be community-based and not high 
school based. Does that mean we are not doing what we ought to be 
dointf in high schools? Maybe we ought to be looking at what we 
are doing in high schools, 

Mr. WiRTZ. I think we are not doing what we ought to be doing 
in high schools. We are not going to be able to do what needs to be 
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done through the hig\\ fchoplo alone. I do not mean to appear soft 
Oh the reeponnibilites of the high school. . . ^. , .. ^j.u 
1 think as a , consequence of what happened in the sixties, witn 
rapidly 'increased retention rates, there has been a decline in the 
quality of »BCohdafr*d«cation. So that 

p^^^f the answeTat all. I d^^not think there is any ^^^fX not ' 
kids coming out not knowing h^V to write, and so forth. I do not 
believe that the schools cah possibly do themselves what is goin? to 
hive to 1^ done to admini^, in effect, this transition F^nod^ 

Senator Schweiker. This »o^alled community youth compact, is 
that modeled after your feommunity education work councili' 

Mr WiRTZ. No. I am tryihg that on this morning for the first 
time for size, and I find the basis for making ^^at suggMtion in 
what I see emerging in a whole variety of suggestions. I cannot 
point to anything ih specific experience in which to base that 
Suggestion. 1 thiSk if you sit back and look at the pattern of 
legislation presently in the congrefeional hoppeis you come to the 
conclusion that we are moving very close in this cduntry ^ a . 

""^IStor^HW^^^^^^ page 9 to local community 

educSuon work councils. How would tYiat differ from the concept 
vou are arguing for here? \ ^ . i j • 

Mr. WiRTZ. I would expect such ^ council to be a possible admin- 
istrative agency for that compact. o 

SenatorScHWEiKER. And who would serve on these? 

Mr WiRTZ. We have said to the local community, do it your way, 
and we have insisted only on representation from various seg- 
ments The pattern evolves almost consistentlv as being one in 
which there will be businessmen, educaftors, and representatives ot 
community-based organizations. ^. • 

We have done everything we can to assure union Pa^tic>pftti^^^ 
yet except in a few communities-in Livonia, Mich Johnstown 
N Y Ene, Pa., and Wheeling to a Ipsser extent— we have not had 
much luck in getting labor people to be active on this. 

On iivonia, Mich., it is the labor people who have taken th^ 
lead. It works out the leadership is morfe likely to come from 
representatives on that council of the educational s^^f ^ than it « 
anv place else. If there is a community college in that communityj^ 
almost invariably the community College representatives becorj^T 
leaders in this particular thing. 

So that in answer to your question, it becomes usually a po"P 
about 20 or 25 primarily producing participation by educators and 
employers, lesser participation by community organizations, 
womS organizatiofis playing a very substantial part, a^d lesser 
DarticiDation by union representatives, * 

^ Wtor SCHWEIKER. fhe one area where I would have some 
hom>8t disagreement with you, and I pretty well agree with all 
yoSr anal^ and your suggestions, I Una them ve^v constru^ 
tive, is the idea of a national youth service program. I led ttie fight 
to end the draft in the House, and it took us lb years to do that, 
realize you were very careful to say it would be voluntary and not 

mandatory. I'acknowledge that. . . • uu„ 

It just ^ms to me. with the experience we hpve had Public 
service jobs, which obviously, not initially directed toward you, and 
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problems we had thetfe, where I feel although well intended, missed 
an awful lot of the real problems in terms of placing people in the 
jobs in the private sector, I just wonder if w^ are not setting' the 
^outh aside for 2 more year* and bring them back again. It seems 
to me that is the lesson we learned before, and has not worl^ed. 

I agree with your de^jtitralixation ctfficept, and your analysis for 
the transitional problJfcs. I think it is very good. I have trouble 
going back to the natiorwl service progfam, because I think that is 
where we made our mistake before, in some form or another. 

Mr. WiRTZ. I recognize and respect the point, and would not 
argue with it, except to be sure that I have made clear one element 
in my owii thinking, and that is this ought to be a local cemmuni- 
ty-based service program. I am sure there are some wluations 
where \he right answer is for a young person to go off to the Job 
Corps at Breckenridge, or some place of that kind. That makes all 
kinds of sense. * . 

But for the roasons to which you refer, it seems to that the youth 
service program in the future ought to be essentially local commu- 
nity-based. There have been some very interesting specific ideptifi- 
cations, especially in the qtudy about a year ago, AIR and -the 
Urban Institute for the Department of Labor put together, listing 
the needs, especially at the local community level, for identified 
services. One that occurs to me offhand envolves the shortages of 
child carjB services, in every community. . 

It seems to me that adequate child care is a key to a good many 
other things; women cominjf into the workforce, for example, and 
adult education. I can envisage, given the concerns that you feel, a 
mobilization of local young people Ground such needs as child care 
service. 

Senator Schweiker, Would the concept you espouse be some- 
thing they do for a year or so, and then go on to something else, or 
would there be some integration of it into a permanent situation? 
It seems to me that is a critical aspect of it, too. 

Mr. WiRTZ. If there is anything in what I was talking about, it 
hinges on the establishing by the community of a relationship 
between itself and an individual youngster with provision for con- 
tinuing counseling and guidance. So I can see this thing working in 
terms of a young person coming into the education work council, 
whatever you want to call it, sitting down and working out a 
program that. The first effort would be to find out whetner the 
young person ought to be spending more time in school. We do not 
assume the answer is always yes. Then an effort would be made to 
,work out a combination of some work, some service, some training, 
' The understanding would be the're by another session four months 
from now, and then 4 months after that. 

I think that unless we establish that feature, call it counseling 
and guidance, call it community youth relationship there would be 
very little difference from things that I have said a lot of times 
before. That is a critical point. 

Senator Scmweiker. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Secretary Wirtz testimony has given me an idea, 
not fully thought through: We have^ from time to time, been part 
of processes in the Congress directing attention through legislation 
such as Humphrey-Hawkins to the business community and the 
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committees whose responsib hties ^"'^^^"^y ^ wo^. - 

ri^1i»MArWe are the committee that has been perceived to 
ha»'l"rratt/dmc^u.t for busin^j^-j^h^- 4^^^^^^^^ on 

-S"^ Z «pa"rtmt^ rpH^LfetS 

;„rked «ith 'positively by tf^''S??Wnrthat l' fan Lm oI 
kind of Sboration at the governmental level between the t™ 

agencies. That is all part of the same thmg, 

lard Wirtz and Paul Barton. 
Did you want to clarify anything Paul/ 

cliS edSon and traini4 We tf-ink tllere is a good deal m that, 

.1 
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and the time for it is right now;. If it is all right, 1 ^\x\d like to add 
\ to the record a paper that Mr, Barton has jus* developed, the next 
step in managing recessions, on counttercyclical education and 
trainingj^ I think it is worth very serious consideration. 
The Chairman. I appreciate that. Can we have that for our 
I records? 

Mr. WiRTZ. Yes. 4, 

The Chairman. I look forward to further discussions and input 
from you on how we can make governmental and educational 
institutions more effective in youth training programs. 

Mr. WiRTZ. Also, I would like to/ include the item to which I 
referred, it is a very brief summary /of what is happening as far as 
.these education work councils and tfhe consortium are concerned. I 
will offer that too. . / 

The Chairman. That will be welcome for our record. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. jWirtz and additi(/ti#l information 
reierred to follow:) 
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K.tlon.l mnpow.r ln»tltut« 
Mr Ch«lrm«.. «ncl M.mb.rn of the Co«i»ltt..t 

U.«.e:re...ai«« e...«t.o„ «... o.p,o...U of .o.tU" t,. .0... .,f ^ 

..e 1980.. The Hro«atU of the «..bj.ct .wUe« cU.or « U,.„ W^«<..no., ... 
A short and summftry t»o«twiU. 

O.U«r vU.u...e. «cUo..ao. to t«.ifv ..<w« l>.on t,.„ .... 

.U„ a..o.r.pMc .Ut« ro»«ra.,« ...t... pro.p.ct, .... ..K.t ,0 . 

, ,0 ...t., t,... ..portn.,t (t,.ou,U ..et...» .,v.r-«.p.««i.....) ».r«c. of 

,„.or. THe «««.™,.tU. vh. f.,n..„» n..oM« t..at. n 

.^.„.t.o„ Of .e.nt POMCU. ..ct.e« t..un... 

,.o„t 0.. out of ever, f.v« vou,.H P«n- --«n t.o n«ei U- -"c, 
.c. . .n, «,v.,., t,.e vo,..t f.. if. -n. t,.„t t,.. ft..c wiU 

a terribly Borloui bu8in«i>«. 

* But «.r.o..« it i«. ou. thinVi.« a«a pl.nnt,« -nd poUcv aev.io,.ent 
„««rdi„« tUo "vout. u...,.tov.e..t pro.,..." f-Ho^e. f,. t... P««t fift„o,. 

w.-t ..CO. « re--., fixea p.tt.n.. in ter.. of ..ic .Ppro.Ce.. 
X",. «i„c„ 19^ w. ,.«vo co..i.,or.U.;nin..., tUo .«o..rce„ .,evot.. to tU... 
«ppro\c.. It 1» porhnps only n pcrnonnl Judgomcut. 1 

e.frtX. aur.ns perio. havo .een ...e .,cc..fni t,.n t,..,y a.e HonornUy 
eroaffcitH .etn«. «t i.«t .y t,.o .ea.u.O of w...t „o«i.. .nve ..pp.-... if 
^..„,-.r U«.-... -cn aono. They cie«r,y ..ffici^nt. at i«,.t in 

.... pr..on. for«. T..r. ae..» to ^ .00. .0 .nd rea«o«aM. for 
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•X|>«cttng algnlf leant l»provMMnt,'^n rttviawlng •(M of what K«« bacOM* 



convaUtlonal wladds about tdia aubjact and In trying to changa cur tMphaaaa 

and approarhea within the* ganaral parlnatara of proaant policy or at laaat 

praaant fmUral budgatary allooatlona. Tbla taay itwolva mora draatic propoaad 

ravlalon, rvvn parhapa mora haraay, than tha forn of tha auggaatlon aaava to 

iaiply. / 

I augf^ont atartlng, for exanpla» fron tha propoaitlon that Wy calling tht 

prohlnn wo fac« hf»co "th« youth vy»o«plojiTuiBiU probli»ni," by wftaMurlng It with tha 

« 

Inatritmanta wd wnm for adult unareploymeiit , and by thinking about it in tarma of 
traditional anavara to uiiomploynttit In gauaraU v« nlaa tha real youth transi- 
tional problem and don't begin to g*t to what nv« probably going to ba tha fuLlar 

atiawara to It. 1 would Iduntify It lnate«d» tacognlslng the awkwardnaaa lnvolvad» 

I 

«a the youth, aducatlon/tralnlng/work/avrvloa problom--or juat tho youth 
tranHltlonal problem, 

A accond and rolatud propoalt loi^ la that by whatiwer nam*) wo rail lt| thara 
are two dlHtlnetly dlfforunt altCatlond bore. Oii« Involvea, au nvarly a* I can 
t«11 and ftuggtiat, about 7^ or 80 porcunt of Afacrloan youth — of whon pt^rhapa about 
half havo no r«al prohlrn at all^ whiln tho othor half faco difflrultloa that 
Involve what arr esaiftnt la I'ly problenui of adjuatotent of oiia kind or anothar. lYia 
other ptohlom Involvea th» 20 <>t 2S percent of young people In thla country who, 
usually fia A ronaequence o/ their fanlllea* aoc lo-oconowic atatua and In many 
(but not all) caaea becauao of their growing up In the decaying ccntora of 
American cltio^, fncy an exceedingly bleak five or Inn ynara after they leave 
Hchool-— and the llk»ly proHpect of that blenkneaa bJcomlng a life tine aontence. 

^ 2 

It ia Imperative that wo aepAfate theae two vn-ob Vena out from oach other. 
They havo 'entirely different rootn and require totnlly different treatment. The 
flrnt ln>!olvea the whole atructure of our syataM for sovlng fron achool to work 
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•nd th. ••oond • vary l.rf r.«.dUl probl« with • compUx of c*uo« th«t 
include but fto far b.yond tacl.l and •thnlc dUrrl«ln«tlon. At th. ti»k of 
bQiug al?und_tr?.tood, .V.thlnV It In • -iV*^^ 

probU«; both sr. wrlou., and In pmctlCiil political f r- tf«ph..l«lnR •Ith.r ^ 
of th«« to th. .xcluslon of tht oth.r l« Hkoly to th«t n.lth^r wlU'.ttr.ot 

tho support of m working wAjorUy* 

A third, and iigi»ln final, propo.^lon U that th« now cl««r^y accepted ld.« 
of »d.c*.ntriin«l«g" the youth program-^ dencrlbad In tornm of %nii«ploytneiit"-- 
h«. not actually be.n cmrlod out to nn oxt.nt required to aorvo lt« -ound, und«r • 
ly^ prlm-lpU. What h«p born done \h to nhtftqult« n bit of nuthovlty troin • 
f.d.rnl bnr««ucriiclc« (of which I .pe«k «« «n <ilumnu«) to lh«lr Htnto «nd locnl ^ 
counterpart.. Tho ciltlcnl ro»«tnlng fit«p thnt hnn to bo tokon Ih to mov. thl« 
di»c«ntrnlUntlon on to » much brondor group of rospouHlbU p«rtlc Ipiint* nt the 
local community levol. Th« renl point of dccont rail x«t Ion 1» to prrmlt^*«ctual 
j^,,,Uclj^aaoii In thu nff«lr8 of th« Wl«ly by UtornUy ml! ) lon« of Ar«urlc«n« 
\\ ^A^o hnv« becon* frd up with ropx^sojUnJJon nlono, Thm'o 1b r«nl quoBtlon. no 

far. vhethur tho»* .rj)E^r««mU^aU^y<*H-fe ntntr. mul local-^«r*. r«Ady to .let 

/ go; «nd th«ro «ro ronl probl^mH nbout dovoloplug tho lu.w procodurrH Hnd UaUtu- 
tlons thnt tht a will require. 

- SO wy "frnfn«w^)rk," Mr. Chairman nnd metnborH of thr CommUto**. luvolv.ii thr^^o 
not v«ry nnalytlcnl a»autnpt lonH ; 

A that thrro In n aerlouf* youth problom In country 
todny J 

A our policy toward It ha8 80ttl«d Into a 8otTK»wh«t flxod 
pattern that U not llk%»ly to Attract m«Ch InrRor 
Federal bvtdgetnry BUpport, ho 

* thnt It 1» onaontlal to try to dejwlop Homo major 
rromphaaes and uhlftB In proaoftt pl>llcy; 
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•nd thi-«0 ill ud way profound propotltloitii 

* thAt v» ■hould •top thinking about Ihv youth traimitional 
prohloa within th» coniitrainta that coim from calling it» 
and maaauring It, aa only a youtK "un»wi>loya»nt" probl»»» 

* that w« auat racogniia two »utiraly dirr<»r«tit attuattona 
h#ra, ^/Iti th«m aarloiia» anil 

* * that tha noat crlttra) ainglo kny to thia aituation lira 
* in tha dov«»lopq»4»nt of procaaaoa to put cffuctlv« rf»apon- 
ttthtllty for it in thP hamU of a larg# number of pnopl* 
at tl»p loi-al community lovol. 



Thla "framework" la ao gonrrnl aw lo be vlrtunUy iw^ani'ngloHH . L*»t n« 
thoiofoio miMition briefly Juat onoujih HpoclflcH to provldo n hot tor bnalH for 
whnuwi*! (jUOHtlonn you may hnvt* . V 

KltHt, about tlic Hcparating out of what U hi»H boon aiijt^^tod huro aro two 
tUHttnctly iHffcront altiintlon»: t\\v morw jionoial onu and then tho Hit nation 
Involving whnt wc hnve coiw to v«iJ, with unfortun/itp Impror 1r Ion, "dlandvnntiigod" 
youth . 

Thw roaaon for roferring to thlH flrnt la thnt anything propom^d na an 
iippi'oiK-h to tho youth Bltunllon'ln genarnl i» going to enrountrr thr reaction 
thnt It won*t work In liar lore or Watt« or on Chliogo'a HOUth-»ldp, And that's 
right, fk>Bt of tho Kon«<'^^ propoaalu mnda won*t work, oithcr, with u«Hp«ct to 
tho relatlvoly mm-h Kmnller numbor of "hnrd-roro dlnaOvantaf\ed youth" In alaont 
every community In tho fount ry. 

1 wlah Htf^J^tly that 1 could muko v/l'th any rotifldonco or i-omplolf ciinvli'tlon 
aomo now or diflorunt nugguatlon for approaching thtH hard-ioi o, problem, I do 
think thoicti l» promlKr In iiomo of thn vory roctnit attt-mpt" under CKTA» nurh aH 
the Private Industry CouneHn» t lu» roiju Irementa tlial tbo loeal H^■hoolll and thr 
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C8TA prlM .von,or. vork out . JolnV .tfort. .tKl il. th. .nl.r,.«.nt of con- 
..rvtlou vork typ. •cllvltlM- »"« .«m ti.. v cr.,t. .v.r Ur,.r 

,,ro»V.,. 1.. .v.r l«rK.. b,.r,.»,.cr.cl... v. .r. f<}"t h.v. to ,o mU.r tho» 
youth who .r. .lw.y. f.lU..I bKtv.n th. cr.ck. th.t op.n uhd.r th... pro.r.-.^ 

T».t« 1. not . wtLr «6 m.ch o( . o?w l«w or . publl.viu.r.nt... for I 
» t.UlrtB -orf -hovit vh«t V. do «.«b.r« o|*th. co«u..lty th... of vh.t v. , 
.l.l.g«to to*r.,.ro....t.tlvo bo>ll««. U »»8ht bo.t b.' c.Uo.l . Vooth/Co—MUy 
C.«p.ct with com.ll»...t. to . h««t «(fo.t ru.,>.l..B both wny. . 

n„ Con,p.ct botw'cm. n com....lty .nd It. yooth would .{» to glvo youtl,, 
who cm,'t or don't Ro on u, c-oUoso .oncthI..8 .•o»<|J.r.blc to the o,.,,ort,...I ty 
th«t 1. provided tho,. who cnn ...d do. Thv con«,.>.lty. o,..r.ll..8 throurfh .o». 
org..«l«od oo™««..lty forco .och <.« nn »duc.tlo..-work council . voold work with 
i.iillvldv.„l youth o« .. ,o«..-hy-cn>.o b«»l«. It wouldn't b.. Ju«t th. cr..tljjn o( 
pro8r«» Kto.,. to rooolt youth l..to. Instcd the coo,.,.nlty would find out 
«h.t Sn» .l,..o, or Shirley Smith ne.d. wh..t th.vy h.vo tried th.t didn't work, .nd 

what thoy w.nt to do. cv • 

. And th«y vo«ld,.'t l.» .hovcd in o.w dtr.ctlon nnd tiholv flic clo..d. Tl.o 
ro-nonlty would Htlck with . on»o .mtll It w„« ..rcccfully ro.olvod. for wo.k.. 
or- Bonth., or .veu yo.r»» 

■n,l. mono. ,y.r8on.llr«d counH«ll..R nnd R.Ud«..c.. It ..<».. dev.loplng . ^ 
cnrcful Conr.<..Uty -Youth Opportunity l..v.ntory-...d of ,U opportu..ltl«« Includl... 
„ervlc« ...d trnlnlng m.d «d..c„tlon w.ll. JohH. An op.r.tlnR prl,.clpl. would 
bo to avoid encour„Rl..« m.yone'. lonvL.g nohooi with th» of fort In th. oth.r . 
direction. .» It IH Inthepro.cut vntltlcmeut .^,>.r lm«..t» In HOV.rnl of our ^ 
larg* clti««. 

If ,h« co™m,.nlty 1. ronlly ».nklnK It. b..t.offort W .tickL.R to th. 
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probl«« unttl tt la solved, thin wi will b* able to ■pssV iboul tht youth miiAp 
of the covpact. Whan tha coMwnlty la ^taklnf b young paraou aarloualy, hhan 

wr C1IIV ixpirt' Thl yourh^ - tirmlnt th* -tritf phrata j\mt n litM*-, to^ |i4v» « f«4r 

day 'a ^rforauinca for « fair day* a opportunity. 

Wa would' taka advaQtaga o( tha pratantly umia«d opportunltUa that axUt 

in moat cowinltiita» but racugiilm tha nacaaaity.of ffupVl«tMnt),<(g^ thoHa In 

^ , ■ / 

dacayad innar cltiaa to whatavar itxtant naceaiiary to mV* %o<n\ on ttiv coaaiuiiity *a 

aida of tha bargain. Tha dlffaranco would ba In 7 flexibility wtiloh vou\d l«t « 

coanunlty «uika tha baat Mtch batva»n tho ^uth iind ^h« -oppor t unit Ion . And wa 

would recogiiiia the nrcaaalty of a conaldarnhlv vol\mt*ar aupplomontiil effort... 

) of indlviduala and organ liat lona . It haa to ba bi (uidly collabomtivct, mid 

reaching far bayond City Hall. I a«an corporal ban prvaldeiititi union londora, 

for«iakan» atuill buain^aaaa, pluabarii, taacharH, pareii^ii, AUntM And unrleii, 

■Inlatara, doc t or a ^ ^ * 

Wa liava to atart gat ting nAmea aiuI addraaaeii Inata^d of juat atatlntlca. 
And th« neighbor, tha cornar grocer, and the retired lawyer hnve to boco«, part 
of tha aupport network aa veil an the elected offlclnl. 

Yat thla par»onaliiad kind of approach claArly won* t aufflce to meet tha 

^ problaa in tha center of thoia (Iv^ to ten citlea. Neither will \\\ approach 

• ' ' ... 

baaed on any aaauvptlon that prlvAta enploynaut can ba n^da available In 

/ # ■ ■ 

aitfflcient meaaure. There juat aren't Joba In thoaa arraa . It aaasa Inauff talent 

to aay th«t nH>ra aductitlon haa to bo a large part of the auawer but we know that 

lt«la. Wa naad to expand productive rolea tltough ao youth know there Jji aoMthIng 

at tthe and of tha line when thay do flnlah acbool.f 1 think we need to take abma 

^ new initiatlvaa. and aona thAt hAve rlaka of failure attached. 1 noan wore efforta 

at« creating ymi<h entnrpr laaa for exanpla. 
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Th.r. «r« p«hllc ••rvic« •r«a« wh«r»-«or. lnn«r-clty youth, !n smII 
group*, ^na p«rh«p» *»or. on m n.lghborhuoa baiUi could b« giv.n wor. r..j>on- 
albllUy. Wji h*v« J^o |lvi youth «or» r..poiulb 1 1 Ity if w» .xp.ct th«« to l.arn 
' to .ct *Mpon.lbly» •txd w. u..d opportunltl.. iind ilt^mlon. which »lv. l.ad.r- ^ 
•hip •blllty « ch.nc. to d.V.lop and ^rf. Slnca I have nothing b.tt.r to 
•ugg««t f«r wrg.ncy »«i«Rur«)i are conterned than what la already being 
atte»pt«id through the .Job Corpe ««d elmllar type progrume, and no long-range 
enawffre except betttr ed^jntlon, therfl le iu> point In teking »1> thv anwUtre'e 
tlKe on thU peitU'nUr point. ^ 

It aUo eoomii to «a fiilr to ndd. though, thm the erenlng Intmnelgence of 
thlH problew In Che liirge Inner rlty in not eufflMent reaeon for paying eny 
lese attention to thct »or«» ganerrtl onw of Inadoquncloii In tho tmoiiltlon eynteii 
for youth not golttg college. 

1 h«vri iilroady loade It cleer thiit one iiCup which eoornn lyiportnnt with 
renpect to the broader problem le the development of difforeot and woro eeneltlve 
Mnettreaente of the eUuntlon of Indlvfdualn In the 16-to-2l-ye«r age group. Ve 
do in thla country Vh»r we weeure, end the burying of the »eeeure«ente of youth' « 
condition under the eurveylng und iinelyele thiit go*e Into propnrlng^ tf^iif ^l.S 
economic IndUetor doe* u« eerloue dlenervlcp. In the Intor^iite of tl»e end with 
npologlee. I r^fer tho Connlttep to e report on which I coMnbomted several yeara 
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#Hi> With Hnrold (;oldfctnln» jiml In whloh lhl« posHlblllty U in>#Uc(J out.* 

0» nuoih.r potnt, It noeiw liu'ro«Hl»Rly lmport«nl Ko rocognli* puch »or# 

chniiRlug* opportuiiltlo- for youth l« tViidtnoniil prlviito fiiaployii^nl , Thm f«ct» 
t\xmi aupportrd thi* orUliinl JOBS (Niitloiml Alllancu of Bu«lnf»««n».n) proRrnw h«v« 
ehnng^J. Wt^ hnvrti't tnkoii mnouut of tho f«ot that wo»t youth V)bi» now .ro In 
th« prlvntn »orvlr«, mthpr thAn tU» mumifnctur lnR, orrn; or of th» Incrw.Hlng 
nviillnhtllty of youth ^obn In nnmW, rAthvr thmi Inrgo, i»h Inb I Uhmant h , Our 
Httltiul«»H toward "ilcm! rml" ^ohs K«»t In th» wMy, today, of youth onn>loyM«nt; 
And thono «ttitud*>» nood i o oxnmlnnM on In light of tho Voality of this Urgo 
OK|)an«lon .of "y^iuth jobs" In thi* Hur vt co^ mjf t or . If wo u»i»'thr wrong lnb«lA 
horo. wo aro going to fool nu at t Undo of young v»>opJo Jooklng miiro for ,\ohn 
than for work. 

Th« ConimlttPi'. win bo looking. Into the quoHt Ion of whothor young pooplo 
«r« g*^tt|.ng today tho idiK-atlon th«y noud to movu o«Hlly Into omplxjynient , I 
would argo©, If thorr woro tlino for It h«rr, that thoy arc not. The pcrh»p» 
unorthodox lino that arguemHut would take Ih liuggontod, though, by noting th» 
porHonal vlow that tho largOHt lack In th«lr "vocotlonal" rduy«tlon l» their 
not l«sarnlug how to writw. 

I 

t>n A dlff«rcnt front » It HtfomA to mi» only a matter of t'ltw now, Although 
th# lnt««dlatoly current climate apiiwars a llttlo discouraging, until wo find 
I'i^ thltt country our (Twn «^ff«ctlv« form of a "youth Borvlc#" (meftnlng j^ibUc 
Acrvlce) progrAm. Alrnont certainly within tho docad« tho Committoo Is ^lotiklng 
At, it will probably bocotiw Ihw conmon practice for young pooplw (and mAuy who 



ilArold GolditQln, NAtVortal M«npow«r ln»tltut«» 1975. 
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mrm old»») to apand ona or tvo yMra in ao«f fairly wall roraMlliad aarvica 
^rotraB.- Anawara will gifadually b» work#d Out ao far «a t^a currant ly con - 
~Tl7>V«rtia iaaiiaa ara concaruad: vliat>tti aucli a ayatum ahoaid Ua nundiitory 
(i(hich I think It ahould not br), vhathar currently pri>^«ct«»d high coat a- can 
b« aubatantlally radui^ad (aa t think thay can .ba) , and how.auoh a progra* can 
ba aufflclantly daeantral liad . 

) Thla hrlnga qm back In cone Iuk ion, Mr. Clialriwn, to th« brondar fom of 
•^la daciuUralUat ion point. 1 find t!;e largaat uneoijrag«»*>nt for tha futura, 
ao far as thla matter of youth policy la Goncarnud, In th*i algua of increaaad 
local coBwunlty inltl«tiv«^— Involving both tho public and tbo private aoctor - 
and of f«darAl lagialativ» «nd vxcii^utlva r«itponaa to IhcMe loral inltlntivaa. 
Ttia atrongaat forc*» at work in thU policy «ud program nrctA today ia probably 
tha forCte of pluvaMam, anti the noat «ffoctivo coum* will bt^ to Hlrongth*«n thla 
foPca In ovary poaaibla way . 

Both good govrrnmnt and goo^ poll tlvn coimmid rocogiiixlng thut youth 
unanploymant ia not going to be corad by action at the federal lavol, and that 
tha d«v«loptnant of a brondar youth tranaitlon progrHm—probab ly including a 
combination of tha alomanta of education, training, work, and aervlca->-ln an 
aaaantiallj^ local comunlty reaponalblllty . ttilB lan't to auggaat the*«ll«lnatlon 
of tha fadaral and atata rolea, but rathar, to urge a aubatnntlal enlarga»«nt of 
thf locaOcoiiKimlty role, exarMaad through naw forma of collaboration betvaan 
acho<^, amployara, uniona, locnl governmant, nnd vnvioui* klnda of locftl aarvica 
organlxatlona . 

For three yaara now, tha National Manpower Inatltute, a prlvato, not-for- 
profit organUntlon, haa bean working with the Departwant of Labor (and the 
Dapartmenta of Comraarca and of Health/ Education and Welfnro) In doveloplhg what 
are generally referred to an Local Comwunlty Kducatlon-Work Counclla, although they 
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u.. « v.rl.ty of na^a In tha 30 or ao co«.unltlaa in which thay huva baan 
aatAbllahad. Thara lu a "conaortlu«»' of thaaa cop^ialttaa which alao Inclvidai 
"tan otKar* in wtilch WlmnWT Ctrancllw hav» b»»n t!»Y#ior#fJ U\ €oap«r«tlun iiUh - - . 
tha AiMrlcan Maoclatlon of Co«w«lty and Junior Collagaa or with tha Kftlonal 
Allianca of Biislnaaa. * 

You hava aakad mm tot only an "ovarviw" hwa, a«d oiy aaaoclation with tha 
HUional Maitpowar Inatltuta la auch aa to rlak l.pa.chin* vh.tavar 1 .Ight aay. . 

9 

axc«pt In raaponaa to any Inqulriaa tha Co*iltt«a mny wka, about tha operation 
and tha alfnlf icancr of thaaa local aducat ion-work councila. If yuu ahar« the 
^law that it la important to iihift tha contar of H^avlty Aivd raapoualbll Ity for 
tha youth tmnaitlonul probl« to tha local cowiuuitlaa, and if you wondar (aa 
V. did At the National Mjinpo^ar Inatltuta) whathar It ia poaaibla to aarva thla 

purpoaa through tha davalopmant of naw collnboratlv^ proc lit tha local 

lav»l. tha axparianca with thaaa ^0 cowinitlaa will ba of intaraat to you. 

A laat point, Mr. Chnii^n, la auggaatad by tha fact that .oat obaarv^ra 
think wa hnvfi Juat ant«rad • rocaaalon. 1 an vary much concerned that a 
rec.eeion will eet ue back eeveral y«re on th» l»ner-clty youth e«<>loyment 
front, and that we may loe* whatever credibility with then that we gained alnce 
paffsage of YEDPA in 1977. 1 think we ought to ect now to ehelt«r thoie ffforte 
for the next 12 to 18 iK)ntha through enlarging education and training optlone, 
«nd turn youth into thea rather than out onto the etreet. Thlt couli! be an 
•arly aeelgnaent for the new Private Iiiduetry Councile. There ie great 
difficulty in launching thin new prlvilt*» eector^ Init lative at th« beginning of 
econOBlc decline, and the fact that "education and training" ie mentioned in 
th« CRTA title which created PlCe ae Buch m Ih *'job«", and that educatore are 
euppoied to be on thaee Councile, provide, a aufficlont baee for working out the 
practical probleae of providing euch a te«porar$r ehelter. ^ 
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NOM In concluaion. Wa dacld*d 4 long tiw ago In thla country to to it 
that cvary young paraon would hava, at public axp«naa, at laaat tan y«ara of 
aducatlon» with at 111 aora tf ha or aha could uaa it. Tha raaaon tha flgura vaa 
aat at tan yaara vaa bvcauaa that «uch aducation would taka young paopla up to 
tha puitit whara thay would ba r«ady to go to work that wiia available and for 
which thay w«r« nfadad. Tha arrangananta for thla vara laft, dalibarataly and 
in contrast to tha practica in Moat othar countriaa, up to tha local coauvsnitiaa • 

Today tha facta ara critically dlffarant, Thara ia not work availabla for 
vary Aiuiy aixtaan-ya^r olda; moat Joba now raquira aK>r« aducation and training 
than thia. Vh»r» boya rould county fifty yonra Ag(>» on moving iuto fiulda or ' 
fuctoriaa directly frnm achobl, and whara it waa aaaunad that young wonan would 
make a ainilarly Almc>ii automatic nova from altt^^ claaarousa to raiaing 
fanllVva, tha aituatlou haa changad draatically. W« hava adjuatod to thaaa 
chAagaa with r«apact t» thoa# youim p«»opla for whom raor« fornal aducation la th* 
anawar. Wa hava not madv aimllar adjiiaCnanta foi' tlioHt who rav|uiro au alt.iarnati v« - 
tranaitional cxpariffnce. It aeama both aeualblct and likely that on« of |tha major 
davalopmanta of tha 19808 will ba aoraa extenalon of tha concapt that pronptad tha 
local conMimlty*a aaaiusption of r«ap»nalbil Ity for tan yaara of achool-^^nough to 
giv« young paopla baalc praparation for moving dirttctly into thalr futuraai Tha 
aaaa conaldarationa now cocnand tha aaauaptlon foi: another yaar or two of 
coDMiunity ranponalbi llty In thoaa altuationa whare doora Itad out of aducation ' 
but not into eosployinant i 

Thla aa«ma to no the moat pronlalng proapact rogarding Youth and tha Work- 
place: Perapac^ivaa fe' tha Coming Decade. Legialatlon pointing in that direction 
would come within Jef^eraon^e appealing phraae about "lawa addreaaed to paople*e 
reaaon rather than to their yoaknaaaea." 
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WORK-EDUCATION COUNCILS: 
COLLABORATION GETS RESULTS 
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■ [\u\ ri.«t>v ti' < onsdfli., 

thiti tifW ilppioai lU's tn' I'lt' 
JIM' po'.Mbtn' l»><it 'nhocH^. 'irv wiMi'ig !o woJT wiUi hu'i 
tUViS atMl inijuslry many idlmI ir.uh'fs v(.luf>UVV 

titT,i3 n"0 fO?.()nree,v i»w»i li'iKMUf-- c^i" l>t' (.fo.jlod tc 

hlMirlil i-v*ity(it»0 I'''.' 'IvMl 

lno rxpotlT.w hy (.cn'.o/tivitii p.»«lu;«i-.»f^l'. m 

iK.lMCVM'^l l'>(''.0 tHUl'. P'. Sllt5|<'( 5 III Il>i'. MM^.-Mil t(»pi.II 

Ihir ntiiphasp'. nni -.o in»i( !i i»fi yv/'af IIm« ( (ivhk »Is (iU- 
dnMui tMil or^ /Id* ll'fy -I ll-(»t"io-. on viUh aii>n «rui 
work cmIUUuip niton '^«'lp P'ilJi^i''.' ' I^UJ ( i»ritnxl wilM.ri 
which i'.sij(r«. aut (1.S( u«.MKl ,\iH\ pt.(jt.ln>'. -itM '•ol 'I 'S 
Ihu (iptly ynUy" tli'lttii'i 'uiw tc invoWr Ihr (inv.iU) 'itw 
lor whoto to ool Ui"Os hew tn (Ida* Aitli lh(i l(u iW pn^cr 
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•truc(ur«"-oi) which vuccDti ndtt of faUi Th«H «r« the ' 
Vtndi oi qu»H!itvin ihm igi^mnO !h« aQituiUft o( Ihe lout 
i«gitvm( contoi«nctfS hukljANl yeot to intaxJiic* others 
to !h* Wtvk fiUiimtioti Cv)niiwtiuni ami lo tl>« oonceptb 

ot o oilahtWMho n 

Pmdaptni* M (ho coiMotQucos oliorert u wonllh ot 
practicm iiclvtr« (Jiawri frun) their ow*' expf)r<9nc9(t 1^t«io 
Iipa «n(t Ipchtiiqxjon havo Ihhjh cutkul tiom ll>« coDtor 
oncvb to nonte a ymtlo k) ror<Si>njni|y C()llal)Ofatu)n U\o 
IHHU06 di8ctiHH(ht tioift go fnr ixtyonrt ttic iiMinodiiitii 
taiyot ol cittrtiinfl « •.4MUHitfM)r iran:iiti(jr\ fiom ntJiool li) 
wotK I hay ilta hnsir in nny cornnuinity MCtion oJtorl 
ainmil at iiuii!u(i(ii>.ii ctwtnoo 

Why «r« Wodc-CdiKMiHon Councils N««d«d 
at All? ^ 

At none 111 tlH» i't>n*«ion(:t)S il go unnotiLud tt>fil 
woiK odufAtu'" i«ujn( tlv ,11(1 i'omp^>!iny loi anoninin in n 
'/*CitM t fowOrd wtt^ advisory t)on'ds tDnimmsions 
panels and lauK lort o^ tn ihi> luvid ot yi)iilt» <iinploy 
nmiw aloru' i'^iu ino vumlionai aoii cardot oducnlion 
advi;*Of> tomnils C-l !A yi)iil>i sorvicoii iDunciis. ih 
0u8f»y iMurniiOii yfotjps , voiunlHr y Ofyani/nlioii'i. and 
oHmts Why ih«n is yo' nri()thof ctnjufil noodod' 

Art many C-onynitiu"! «.oi|t\i ih. fioO il. \ho majOi issiio 
ih toordHialion jimj olfi{;ionl uso (^t (osonitos Nono ol 
tho tOiiiltil'J *.0«;. its r(iii» an tnofiHy advisoiy An tiav*i 
slniggtt»d to ,iiyaoi/tf or if« sornu c:as«s. actually ntovuln 
seivrrti'.t laLKing lii jfui hn^ai conwruinity 

In udditi.m Id n gornyral cont'ofr^ ahoul youlti. Ihr» 
t("idi|itins tt>/il givo I ISO lu work aduiiation coudtils i\to 
as vanpd a*-, thn t ornrnnniTios inonisoivfi?^ f nr onaiTipio 
Boinoi Maifu? is n sniall town ot ^M)0 with ar^ <k unomy 
dt'iHHUJor^i Of wOl^J pruilijt:!;. jnrt'Ujtactunog ano tou' 
inni r.KfatioM of 0 work oducaiion i (Xir^cit Qf(»w oul ol 
ttH> loA-n s cofU'Oin'^ alUMii prttsorvmc] rmni valuus a'^il 
e"a\nii'g afo'iomn gioAiti tc^ (kovkIo |{>bs that would 
koup y<Mifig (if«opli« IfotTi 'iiovirig out t^htifujotphiji f>oo" 
sylvaoi-T mosi (^I tho piolJloms curnrndi^ lu v>ldO' 

Citios i'» ttm Norttu»a<^l n iiorliomg (jc(^rH)nnC bHSi> n *)0 
paiOaru lOhiU'.B fan* aou>ng o^numty ydutti and wide 
spioad povudy nusiiioss aod nnJusiry ptay an km 
portaot loio, in tho city's wofk-oducaiion council and 
nuiny ifinovativo pro|OCt!) havtt boon launched to link 
sohnnls and ttm prtvaio noctor m i\t\ «trort lo combat 
poverty aniOfiQ irmor city t)lacW youtti Lexington. KOfi 
lutky, on tho olhe( hand t«co« atmoat noJio ol Philn 
dolphin G protjleuis Only 3 5 porcont ol tho labor lorco 
IB out 1)1 wOfk 90 youth employmexit rs not a high priority 
Bui th«fo iR widosproad iMtmy thai Ihe slI^ooIb aro not 
doing ^ good job A woiK educaiion council was loftned 
in raspof>BO to the comnuiniiy's dosiro to iri^provo public 
education 

Although thoso coninuimty conditions aro divorso. 
wvojyone t^as a stake m the school- lo wo'k tiansilion 
IB5U0 Pirents aro concemed about ihQir chiidron's ed 
ucalion aitd oinployability ^kiMsi Employois aro Qor^ 
CorntKl about tho {)roparttlion ol now workers *oCt\ooK 
are 8addto<1 with am evei rncroasing list ot responnibili 
lies and oHen aie writiout Ihe re8oufC«» to carry ihoi^i 
out UnontpU^ymom «ap!i the or^tiro community, dnviwy 



up Mrtilluia LOAUi Mini wtuUi^ lxunuuv t on^i com — 

So t>orhaps It IS not Aurpnriirxj lhal woih educaltOr^ 
councils are bucc9edii>g m ntany Kiodn ot ccHnrnunitK>h 
Yet th*iii nuLcens has not con>e about by acctdent 
Tt)ouHands ot houcs and dollal^ havo been pourod nUo 
every oiH) Orantsnmnship and gatneirTianstnp havo 
played thoir tolos In tl)n following paries. (OiiiUii 
toader» toll tiow thoy have dea" with orga'^i/atiOM 
loader ship, lundmg an^ goal-aeltmg ib»uoK aiiractr(l 
union and buninos!. participahon. helped C(oat<r stato' 
lovol collabornlion and now C( TA/uchtHil lolalionjitup'. 
and (.01)0(1 wilh 9{HM ifii tHohkHus in (ural antaH 

Organiilng « 8iibo«Mful Wor«(« education 
CounoH 

DvflnJnf ttw Imum 

Work oducalion councilr. am i>fgani7od only wtmn ono 
of rnoro p<)ople ducido that Ihu rtnods. ol lo( al youlh an« 
r^ol Iwi'ig (ool and lhat soniothmg rnu8t Ixt dorxi Coun 
cilb have l>een NiaMod <\s mdo^iendnrU oHorfj. an olt 
stwwts ul tho Chaniber ol Cornnuucc. as school bauud 
iriitialivos. tjnd as Htjm oll« ol oxtslmu advisory IkhJiu''. 
It^oru ir, no tyPtLal patturn 



"ir« gnM lo com* up wHh a r«tton«l pUn 
•bwri what ihowW worti» but untoM you*r« 
MfMltlv* lo how (htnf« work In your oom- 
nnintfr, «ml who hoc Iht olout and who 
makoa INnga worfc, than your plan !■ folnf 
to wind up on a ahttf In aomahody*! itoro* 
room." 

Rtohard tana 



Alttu 1h(i iMitint diRL'us'.ions. tio^ovor. Ihoro ir^ovUabiy 
t:r)[nos lh(} potoiiliMlly pai<)ly/ing oioinitnt whon a flodgling 
(:ouni:it n)ur.l^iJot:i(l»» spocllicatly what innur'^ to addio^'i 
and how Count.il loaders agrwa ttuuo is no 5ijt)3litot^ 
lor good inlnr rnatiyn whon nmking sjch doci«>ion?» II 
doub MO good, tor oxampio. lo list youth uni<Miployrnent 
as a top priority m ( o^nngton Kentucky wrih its 3 
IMifConI lObloss ratft 0<tuf>, IfOwevor. i;uch basic data as 
unornployniorii (atoi> and avuiUihto coiiiMUinity re^ouicus 
aro hnrd to conui by Of siriiply dorV) oxist, especially «n 
ruial ar^Hi!; 

Ono ol tho lirst aotivilins ol iho Bethel, Maine couh 
Cii was to conlfact. with a tocai conxnunity college and 
economic devolopniont oMlco to do a series ol surveys 
that gave town loaders some i^ea ol the problems they 
faced and Ihtt lesourcos on hand lo deal with them 

BaNic economic data are not enough, however Knowt 
odOO ol how coinriHrnily inslitulionR (olale to one another 
and whore mliuonco ind politiCil power lip alno m e« 
Bontiai SayH Richard Lane, pfestdenl ol Ihe Cateec 
Education Connorlium in Worcester. Mansachusetis 
"It's groal to come up with a rational plan about what 
should wwk, bul unless you'ro sensftive lo how Ihings 
wofk in youf communlly, and who has the clout and who 
makes Ihings work, then your pliiti is going to wind up on 
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IHitiOiMO iKwuon n'Ml HOttiny jun>ii!n»r, <:iiTi ink* up « lot 
ot « couix il s liino in \\w iH^yiiuimy iii thu ca«p ol ItH* 
Imiirnjltiii (,oun(;il morUMn Rny Milk* onmruhvt* d' 

Inilinlivo niiytt HofimtiDrMi ol Kuch Mmnnngiy Innotoni 
Uiinm f|s wcHk ■ kJHuro.' ■HLMooliMg. - ntul ■•cliir.iilion 
piovml inil|()i ol)»t«( (lunny tho C()iir»cit » l(>*m«tion 

Or»« motlnnl lo huf^y ijrttuoH lUto fi>cun vniod kuccoih 
tally by t»H? { (HjuciI 8«rviny H^o ( ity iMuI ooiiiMy ol inn 
Ponnsylvrtotu w«B l»u»n youtri ^iMtp'oyntonl chnittlt 
(lOHlfi ()l tho itmMtn JHV» lO HHh OO ernploymo'H l),.ilH)Mi 
iHHtitutti (.rtiooi odmntiuii ituouyh Mu> b«tlo» u»i' of tvm 
rnunit»L lonoun en niiprovo vi'LUlio inl tiducattuii (■.\if 
(u'.utuin lOluvn'Ku. iinprovn sJx'daruo couohliIihj^ pro 
(dottj utjurtt uppoMu'i'ly oi'>j>Ioy"H»"U .inpiDvo Hvioyintioi- 
ancl«( Dusutliition vvitl^ Con)prnhnri»,ivt» f ii»ployin»f»t JUU) 
I Milling Atl ;Klt?iir<iHlrator'.i. piovidu U\\nyi rfmrkot lotin 
iiuitiDM pKwidu ttKtwncai (knsi'>ti)nc<r muf p^-)inotit op 
p(iihir\Ui(Mi t(i[ \\w h(in(l>('Jip|HMl 

()tt>Of cnuntiis »ijlv«» tloln'od tl>v<» inn.siojm inofo 
Droadly ^iH> Nnw .lorH«y. Work f:diHrtHO'> rtno I ejj»ur<* 
tnoiiiiivii }ia*i tHxtMiio involved iti piojULls liinyiny li^rn 
tustdtK ti(>t»f pif'.urvMtKHi Id tiiHitio'i O' putK*. Irum 
ilhiindonod Mi«Nojid Urds A\}nirt, i| ?. a mnrtor ol fittir>g 
ai'livilnrs to lo( III noodn 

Jotm (ifavff. until lOLOntly tlu» dirtKUiJ ol tt)i» mnh 
Odu( Jlluwt tiuifHti MMvin^J Wayno (A)uH1y Mk tUlJMn 
wairH. inftl uHjiu lis can ruivjj too ntmow a toi un it 
inoifi s any liap oui council f»)H lOto tici i.ay; it was 
tt>ai wr s|M'n| 99 porc^Mil of our iMiorgy f(Hu?ituI on 
uiumgmg ttm scfuioi nystom W« Hadn't mkon a look at 
wi>at iHit'.Kio Jtuit JimnUul ctiup.ynig .Ubo 



f rodu€t v«. FroovM 

]Uwv it> ui> or»y(}i'»y doOalo arnc^iy council IradtMB thai 
tho lou» corUtMoncoH strnHilulod Htioutd woik aducniion 
councils actuaify f)rovid(> sotvicos \ piCHluctH") or con- 
^(Mittato on dovolopioy colfftboiaUon among loadofH of 
"ina|Oi nmtitulion9 m tf\o conununity to stunutnto bottot 
youth liai>8itior> boivicos ( procorts ' ? 

To Wnyrto Owor^s a to'"i«r Oor^oral EloctdC oxocutiv(» 
wt\o hoiids Phitfldotphui s woik oducntion councir.. tt»« 
goal IS deafly on* of ■n^Htitulionat chnrigci " Mo KtiyM tt^o 
coimcil 18 l(M)king ai the vory coat changti that can conio 
about by gutlK^g poopto talking togoiher Imqiiortity. 
beginning' to tcost ono m^ottHtr. and whlto not neccitt 
sarily givu>g up tt^eir furl, nl toast Raying. Hoy. tiuno a»o 
itonte thing!^ we can do ' " 

But John Giav^R notoB that u^dusliy ktfldiJr» m fho 
Dotioil area were twn much intofesled the council it it 
looked like mmply anotl><jr miviacMy body In an indiiH 
tjiali^ed Retting, he saya. the tiet>afe over product v« 
pfocesR doean'i ftatd water "Youd bolter Itavo a 
pioduct" it yoo waul busirteiis peof)ta to parlicipato. ho 
saya 

Other cour^ciia have taken a n^iddle toad, eniprtam/ing 
tiieir cote ai a i^eutral foium lo* Bolvn^g problarnB Qeo*gr 
Cieply o! Wheeling. West Virgima. sayi hm ii a •'•how 
me" Btate and that hn council hai become both procann 
and product orieruod Bob Sakakoeryy. directw of tho 



uiyrnil ifi Wiut:«Htoi MafihaclujHOttn nayn dipUin>aticnl]y 
ttiat ith tuntlion m ■dniiv«ni>g »mrvii,e» lo norvico do 
livQiorn ' 

/^nolhoi approach is to begiri a now cornrmiruty ter 
vice prove itn olloctivor>oiii. then ct)r>vinco an 0KiJ^|lny 
agency to take it over liw woih ediicahon courier! it\ 
Martin County N^Htf» Caroling uwd tt)ia Htratogy ol 
loctiviily m deveioinng a local rosourroa diroctufy A 
vHrratu)i> iH tlu» hpiii olt HppuwcH uHod by the Now 
Jorhfjy i ^Hinuil n»roctor May M«H) notoH tf»al during iIr 
tirmf liinH^^y. the couiu il h«s hetmKi Ktrtrl luur irulopor» 
dent ru>np'ot"t t)rguMi/ations ■ lo do tiut IhmgH wo don t 
daro do 

I ho CuMunumty Career v. Couih;iI ol Oakland. Caiilo^r^ta 
tuis «irnphrtM;;<»d its role hk a founn tor |><»(}ple wtm oro 
lifod t)l tigf>tiny ar*a who wanl,sorno middki grouiul 
whoraby they ciin <lt> oornwthiog t^jgoHmr " sayn oxocotivo 
diioctor JoBO do tn Ipta A ?»utv.ey dor>o l>> the <.our»cil 
lour)d Uwil 1,10 dillvront yioupn ^)rov'de caroor educatior> 
imiyictiR in tlH? Oakland ar«a. but ttioio mi '"tHo Coordma 
lion' among the"> nnd jnont luHchorii «n<l courtHOlCHB do 
not ev4»n know tlujy I'^Ht ^ 

tn sunuiiary. a prcHluct' oinptiaMia i9 alti^ctivo to 
ai;tion ononlod |>oopk) givon the couttcit a tngh prolito 
in U>o cornriiunity wiris ovtu skeptics, aruJ provJden 
noeded sorvjcen it ntoy ihreaton itmHo agor^cwB at 
ready providing niiniiai servicec* ari(j t an txi complicntod 
and enpooBwo 

Ai^lvUntttgvti ol u procu&s emphasis ate that u la Id&b 
ttiroatenino. tocusoii on t)0t1t>i uKodI eniMmg fesourcoH. 
dijox not roHutt m creation ol new and larger boreau 
cracioH and m taan exp^niarvo Vt\ \\\tff othei hand com 
murkily loadom ni«y tool It'at tfie cou»R'rl is atl talk and r^o 
nctiorr Itio b<i8t advice is lo fit- ttK> npproacf) to iho 
comrnonity 

^^^ttraeUnf tvatftrahlp 

y Among work education councils, thoro la alrnoat 
unanimous agreemeril on r^eod tor ilrong loadorBhip, 
Withoul It. a cour\cit wilt ()uickty wither and die 

Coriletonce attondeea generally agroed that council 
meniUw^ should Im) drawn Irom the tugt^at ranks ol edu 
catron. bu!ii'ii>K«. govornrnonl. labor, ar^d coinm^mily 
batted groupu Saya fUiberi Ullery. mduRlry education 
coordinator lor tha New York State Oepartmetit ol Gdu 
cation ' tl wt can t get tha chairman ol tho board, ttHsn 
we lt accept the preaideni, but we don't go much below 
that II yoij get top tevet (>eopte, it breeds participatiofi " 

A council's ability to attract teader«hip will depand m 
pari Of\ (he hutory ot coHaboiation m ^fie conimunity 
Jose de la tsla sayo niarjy people are ladad from sittirig 
on cour^cils thai have no real power In Oaklarid, anyway, 
"people gerterall^ have not hi|d g^ood expenences " 

On the other harul. col labor atiorr is a res^MCted tradi< 
tion in £rte County. Penr^iylvania, says Mike Lydan A 
maior step toWard creation ol a work education council 
was underiakeri in t977 when a r>ew occupAlional skills 
car>^r opehe<1 as a result ot collaboration among three 
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flovernniaiit aQt^ncios and \tm k>c«l marnifaclureis' m- 
t socmtion 

At) appoai to 8Qil-intort»B( oner ol the bont ways of 
attfactii^u community loadujs to \\\9 council Wayne 
Owons ol Phiinaoipfiio snys, ' Any ofJorl hfiy lo npportt to 

6^u»>i^«»lHf-^>u-*«tM--4o- wof h -totfftthof " 1 h t» t d eaV f w - 

Sflya. m to "mako o poraon took gtxxl by doirig gtxxl " 

What «f» gocxl soil mtorost issuoa? aclioois 
mandaiDB to worR with CE- TA ollicos, yt\ortrtgos ot caroor 
guidanco tWHotuioi. ijmjtod fosourcou to ciury out ntldod 
re8poi»sibiliti«s. nood tor inoro tu>lp m running progranir, 
lo» tho (i»saiJvant«gotl. doftno to mipiovo tlHJ public'r. 
inmge »n odui'rttn)i\ hoi busmowBOii ifTiproving omploy 
ability skills o' yuunU wurkoio uoinbii^ing ttio public/i, 
tgiiofant ootand tAostihty tf)wnrt1 bumnttifs nrid cnpilnlisrn 
lodticmtj taxos and woUarp (;osts by holpiny rodwco un 
omployiiiortt, inrrort'-iiruj protils and prmUiCtivily throiJ{)h 
iinpiovt»d job trwi'iny progru'nt^ For govornnwtn \nb 
pfwjrains acln^m'siMlofs incro.isin^ Itio irnpnci oi lotJ 
OfHi pKigfiifus ituoijgli lioltor t:o(}rdinntKir» ol coinmuntlv 
iosuuilos itn loa'-ii'ig otnPloyur pnrtiCipntroji. improving 
ioia''.>ii'. With bC'iiooti; f 0' labor holpmg young poopin 
ii<»d<»<«.trtn(j 4i«id j.uppuir orgnnizod labor, inipioving 
Imkagos Witti t,olloi}o ndull udoCi^tK)n prograiDS. 6xpnruj 
irig and mipiovinf) aiui'i'mticcf.h'p progmnii; 

Funding a Council 

To n.iv M.iio. it'. «i 'n'-JiiKo iv) spend ton mutrh tifnc 
sOaiLfiituj lot lunds ivk! ( iinncj poopio ' to kuop ii conn 
Cit aWmW \)Cy\h aru in pinnlitut Supply thu kniclmg 

snnii^f"* It. nt'vof <}nding U)i ni;iny oJlior council;; Ihn. 
rosijll i> pjj(ctiwt)fk tit funding |>ntto, rij; Hbout wind/ 
gono'ni','aIu"»:T um lo mako Somo councils ti;ivy 

boon aiinoht wluiMy tJt'pondnnt on Work education 
Consortiuiii Pfojool lunds Ottior? ^i^vo mflnagod to pul 
. ^ ^ logoitior si/(iablo b-idgots U^^jn o vantity of fodoral slati\ 
local, iifitj pnvato sour coy 
« If otu> ijonirnon denoinif>ator m council Ihmkjng cnn on 
lou'id. it us ttia! couMciJs aro bottor ott wtion thoir tundnn) 
coinos iioni sovonit souicer. Tno dangots ot smglo- 
■loufco lunding ^ro iwo loid ttin poiiSibMily ot o latnl sot 
back il ItiO n^or^oy xSuddenly r^ms out. nnd Iho nsk c)i 
boconiiiig nothing moro than a mouthpioco for tho agen- 
cy or organi?af(On providuig tho funds Srnglo-sourCfl 
funding is a dangerous addictJor> 

Council organizers havo ^hown cor^Bldorablo funduig 
ingenuity Tho Buflalo. Now York council, for oxamplo. 
focetvos about $20,000 a yoar m mon^bership duoa Irom 
schools and employors Duob aro $500 por yoar for a 
School district. $ too- 750 per yoar for cmployora. do- 
pending on srzd It look two years for the councti to gel lo 
that point, however. 

The Industry-Pducation C6uncit of Calllornia'— a 
statewido nelwoik— has a $3 2 mllfion a year budget Irom 
35 dttfeiont aoutces— Tl^o counctl's theory is lhaf II an 
organrzatton wants lECC's help in solving a problom, ii 
* must bo w^lllng to put up some monoy 

Bob Sakakeeny of Worcoaior, Maadachuselts says, 
"There are aJot of lundlr^g posstbilitlos out there tl'8 just 
a matter of ty»ng into thorn at the right ilrrio and In iho^ 
right way " Just don't took to the Department of Labor 
diractty for" operating fund? In the future, warns Evelyn 



Ganzglaan of DOl s Olirco of Youth P»ograrm 

WJyno * t) wo nT "8«y»~U>ar"8lato vocational etTucation 
agtwicios should not bo overlooked aj funding ijOurceR 
(Jotting morHJv under llio govornor'ft CETA ««rm«rk for 
vocational oducatiorv howovor. is ttiCkWr ahd depends 
on political Clout Tho Philadelphra council, whicti 
Owens dirocts. gols approxunatoly $20,000 a year m 
local CETA funds. $10,000 in stale Ct'TA funds, sinallor 
nnuHini:; from jh« local- youth sorvictts doparlnmnf. and 
■ sonio ' ?nipport from^lttborvilfHTTTTc^jslty 

AnoJhoi g<K)d fur^dlng t/ourco is tho monoy oarmarkod 
lor adi^^muJlrativo nvorTOad undo* all sovon filtoi* oJ 
CErlA. suys Jolf JolmaOn of Dolroil, whoso^own salary 
an a Ctnincil dirocior War, paid with CETA tundn In lo 
turn, thu council offor^d k)ca\ pnrno sponjjors a Urchnrcai 
assistanco pnckage /onipnmii7iny youHi prt>gtarn oyl 
roach / 

Out Carl l-az/ini of ilimtiK. warr^s fnai undot Ct'TA. 
"fhoro \\ tot of ptiilticnl pressure not lo fund aoft oer 
viCos' s.uch as coun'iolnig" and olhor aSsistanco fro 
quontly provided by work-odutalion councils Tho 
oniphasis i-s on usmg tho montiy to pay wages nnd fringo 
bonodts Koop m nnrid that a dociSion by CETA offiCint& 
Icr coopoiato with tno council i-. not tho same rts n doer 
sion to r*ilp fund it. tio adds ^ 
. OrH» o^fr hint momborship and ttio Si/u of tho geo 
g/apt\icai aW Q«rvod will iwlp dotoin^mo tiow much and 
whal^kinjs of funtli; 'a council is eligible lo rocoivo Tor 
oxamfiuv Ihn Woik-Ftkiralion CoiirKil o( SoullH^aetorn 
Michigan could nol apply lor CtIA funds until il ox, 
panded its covorago outsido of Livoma, a well-to do 
suburb ot DoltOil Smnlnily. if a council expects fo gel 
•CETA, vocational oducalion. or private soclor funds^t 
had bottor havo roproso'^tativos of IhOi^o cjroupi, silling 
on the council ^ v* 

An trnporliint source ot support to many councils is 
locally offered m kind support suCh as office space, uso 
ol tolo'phonos. donated oquipmoni, and tho hko 



tumnuiry . 

Because each community la dlfferonl, ll>e problems to 
be laced in organizing a work education council will vary 
from place to placKThis list drawn up by Molvin Wabb. 
executive director oPUp Martin County. North Cirolina 
Education-Employment Council, touches most ol the 
bases, however. Ho advises; assess community ne«d8. 
list youth serving agencies and what their priorities 
really are (they probably cannot do everythlr>g they are 
8uppo»od lo do), lorms^ ad hoc working committee of 
community tdaders, «tre5>Klhe importarice of leadenhip 
(the council^ quality deporiJis on it), BtresB the councirs 
role as a neutral meeting ground, idanllly issues and'oet 
goals, emphasize Iho "what's In It for me" perspective. 
Identify community needs to bo addressod, inventory 
community resources, decide whether or not to be a 
nonprofit corporation, pick a r^autral office location (not 
In a school or business), write a conalltution, and find 
resources such as free office Apace. 

■ 'H 
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Involving ttM Mvatt ttehK 

lo nH>»l oout»ciiH. HWOlvu>y iho prwato tocliM in ll>« koy 
to siilviiio wwk and of tha nchool to wi)*k Ifansilron 
Utobtpm Yot tn any. it not moat, J)Uiir>ObH j>«Oiit«^«ro 



^ a Slow m( 
|t;ad\i>„ jMot 
traunng jki 



fk«pttcal about tigJiHig up wiHv yot anoUroi coit^mittoo 
wt^lch may iM fnay not pioiluca anyltimg o! conwtquonc** 
Tfmy aio «Hp«cially Iwry "f boconm^g ftnlanoleti rn CEl A. 
whioti 15 a koy ranonrca to matiy counclts "GET A doai 
not havo tb«t gcaat a irqck lacord witti tho pjwata aec 
Um." noian IliH Bovicquu. duoctof ot trio Hu»ir>0B5 
EducattoJi Iraifton Co<vimma« fo» tha NatronnI AHianco of 
Oviainoss m Bndgapofl. CwuHJCticut Ho sayn tho ^iigti 
ln»novtJi and low quality umo*>g GET A administralora. tho 
audit*, »od tOf)0. a"a igid rulas on low uiccmio eligibility 
Oavt givof* tt»o pct>grrtm a birtc k a^ omung buBinoasi 
loidoni ^ 

Nonothok)»». Coi^gjoBS cacantiy addad to CFTA a 
PfivaH) Sflctoi Init.ativp. ProQfMni <P8IP).' domgi 
bolstoi busiiWBB ami mdustiy uivolvovwsl m )0b traunng 
piogtanm A m«)oi toatuio of tho PKIP nrt^t 18 r.ioatlon 
ol tt notw«*k of Privttta Industry Cnuncifs (Prto fiiade up 
of a fuoiofity of pnvato sacior ropiOHOiilntl^it Thoso 
PicTs Bra to dosign ami/oi ofwralo onip!oyn>obw and 
training piogiams ujhJoj CEIA Among tho marvdaw^ol 
ttie PIGs IS tfHi fiwtofing of clo«oi tios botwoon oducati 
and wo(k. a goal many work education councitif nto mon 
lhan Willing to hoip nchiovo 

Accoidtng lo M»ohjgaci's John Oravos. tfio PiCs should 
bo "rmnu Itinn n coJigion\oiution of adviswy councils 
that alroady oxJSt " And wOfk education councils should 
loll prtn\o aponsofB ■ point blank" that Ihoy want a loto 
Mo atimita. thtrngb. that tho PSIP program facoa an uphill 
battlo witti tho prtvato wictor and that Ihero Is "quilo o 
soiling |ob to do " 



mor« on Ht plate totVnf ttMi^ H o)(p h«n#«, 
•Ad our oommunlti— mutt now holp to In- 
voiH now woyt for tho priv«t« ooctor to 
work with ttM pubHo oootor to p l o ^ ttf o 
nOW poftnoriMp.** 

Jolm T. DuAlop 



To most council organizers, ir^o koy aigument in getting 
tho pfivalB sectof uwolvod »n C^TA Is pfollta. not philan- 
thropy Bill Tarnacki. a Ford f^otor Company executivo. 
ufgos ooui^cilH ffiat get Involved with PSIP to sIcosb Iho 
benolitH o! CElA to emptoyors botter trainod ontry-ievnl 
yvorkors. lowor turnovui and absenteeism, n^ore effoctivo 
manpowet planning The cdticat IssuD. he says, is to lind 
out wliat employers loaily think IS moBt important in 
choosing new workors Ir it job Skills? Attitudes? Some 
thinjietsa? 

Could a work -education council bo named tho com 
munlty PIC? Yes. says Johi^ Coloman ot trio Labor Efe 
parln^oJil's PSIP task toic«' as long as momborsriip 
fulfills tho (oqulron^onts spoiled out th CETA tdw AltOtna 
tlvoty. the PIC might bo a subcoit\mltt6e of the work 
tduCatlon council, oi IIjo two n^lght ImVO ovorlapping 
momborshipB. Coleman adds 



lllVVIVIIff|| VI||SINAOU~l>VllOr 

fn maay cynunufiiiiot. labo* unions wiold a gioat deal 
of powoc arHI intliionuo In uttioisr sucti as Renvoi. 
Cotoc*do arKi toxu^glon. Kontui:ky.,uniOfm me much tons 
impoflaht Ttuis. tivo oxtofit lo wl\lcl\ Ofgan»/od tabo* is 
invofvod with wofK wlucation (jouficHs vartos greatly 
from iJlac© to ptaco -Tfuj Tn County Council in Powin. 
Hlinols boasts f)ii>o ufwr;^ anuitig ii;j mon)bor»hip. tr>o 
Denver council lias noiw 

Wayno Owons is quick to point out thiit while tabor 
ufilons sfiould bo inctuiJod m wo^k-oducatton activities, 
they do not iopionOf\t a Bing'o point ot view Coijncil 
mnmbera from organized labof who shoitidoi tr>o task of 
opiontntlfiy laUM \ " porspoctive can got trwnjsolvos tn 
bk) wttt) olfMJi unions tf^nl don't noi'OBsanly ul^je that 
fXjrHpeotlvu UnloBn spoctat caro Is takon. tlie result can 
dama;>0. rathor ttmn mipiovo. communicaUons 

Owens hstb tr>oHO stops councils Hf\outd tako m seek 
ir\g partictpation from labof unions Assess the labor 
cltfnato Which aro the key unions? Is unemployment A 
ma|of 1>ictof? Ftnd intorested people, whvecover thoy may 
be In tho labor hioiarchy. but as iiigh up as you can gel 
Corno to terms with ur>omptoyinont pcobloms—fabiH may 
not t>e too Interested in youth unemploymont If thoro are 
thousands of adults out of work 

Heinon Feenttia. a Wayno County. Mlctiigan coiu^cll 
member and assmtant dean of applied sciences at 
Schoolcraft Colk)ot? in Livonia, notes bow the council had 
to substantially reorient itsoU IhiIcmo It could attract fabor 
union partictpation Unions, \m} says, wore not interostod 
In the council at first because of bad oxpenerices in tho 
past Tr\oy also felt tfHeir rnput lacked weight booause 
thoy had no specific "inisBlon" m regard to youlti policy 
As a result of iheso perceptions, the coui\cit moved away 
from tho local Chamber of Commerco (which had spon 
sored it). t>6carne an independent ttfcdy. and t)egan to 
address the needs of nfl workors es \my move in and out 
of omptoyment 

John Qrevos says orgariizod tabor likes to t)e Involved 
in action (Hiontod projects which also i^ow tlto union 
porspecUve to bu hoard Bvil unions aro^hort staffed. 
Qravos observes, a probtom othor councils havo ro< 
solved by rocruiting retired labor officials 

Councils also can help unions bottor undvrstand and 
play a hkho active role in CETA. Atroady. soys Graves, 
unions aro "quite upset" about the new Private Sector 
Initiative Progtarii and feel they havo boon left out They 
are afraid that PSIP will mean a loss of union jobs Tho 
neutral atmosphere ol tl>o work education council-is ar\ 
ideaj forum for rOHotving IhoHO fears arid translating thom 
into useful action 



WoHclduMtion Colliibof mion •! 

Colinboralion at tbo stnto lovnl m n natural oxtonsmn ot 
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Q«n« H»Aatay. dkvcKx of th« G«i«*f •duuatKxi t^Ofvcl 
IcM m« tducatliK) CcKimiliiioo ul ttw 9t«toi. alato polluy 
mAktfi ^r>«f ally agrM on th« nacMalty of atronoaf wo<k 
fduca|H)n_linKa^ but a*« no< aurt who ihoukljaha lh« 
Mrttd 0* whirB)«ir i«tp<Killv« ru^ ihuuki l>r'Ova( t^alT 
tt>a itatoa hivo i>ainai1 htuiRlatloii uatoor mtucniton im 
wofk-tducatlOM linknooB. tnit lhaae law« vaiy giently. ho 
noitt 

Son)« atatoi akaady hnvfi n wa%Hh ul 9xp«r(enco in 
crMtinu it«Ya leva) iu>1l«b(KalRHi TH^ Induitry Mducalron 
Coiii>€il ot Caliloinia. lot oNninpla, hak b^ar^ in-aNittanco 
tof aavora) yvait. Now YiMk SInta hal hotpod vol uf^ 19 
arOA wtKk mluOAtion ciHinciti and 2 jf^o aro ptannod 

Oo/>o T«ihrnar\ chtet manpowar progian^y coCMd<na(of 
tot tha Now YiMk Slalo DoparlmonI of L«tM)4. layn CfTA 
diacrationary mofwy 15 bairnj u»<Kl to •ancouiaga col 
labofalioi) among Hinm-tevol o^ganizalioiis dolivoiir>g sor 
vicai to low ir^conw largol gioijps Thin in Iho soit 0! 
oaij1ab<M AtKX) that ahookl t>a n naUiini KH:utt fof n slato 
^vol wiMk-oducaliot^ ciHincil. \m aayn 

Hii^h Ui>oofot. diiooUM ol »hj Woik HdiicaHor* Con 
aoflium Projoct lof tho Natioiml Manpowoi inaYiiulo, tisls 
(hoM quosttotiii abiHJt ntato lovol co<labo4alion Ihii tnu«t 
bo addwiaod What m Uto appropnata vehich9 tui itata 
lovol collabQiatlun? Whfit iii tho appfopirato lovol ul 
invotvoinont? What agoncy la niuHt tikoly to tako tho loadV 
What aro tho roloB ol tho ncto*8'? How afo varfOoB actofa 
to bo invotvod in poticy making? What should bo 1ho 
locus ul collAbwatiyr^ CafOO^ oducano*^? Youth potky? 
Job dovofopmont? Huw can «taio <icIiviIIob suppofi loca! 
couacil dovolopinoni? 

To Joo Bard, duoctof ol Rpoclal pfc>gia'i>8 lof tho 
Ponnsylvama Oopartinont ul Education, support 0/ woik 
oducntiun tinkagoH at tho slato lovol is "unly as stiong as 
tho paupio cuitot^tly in ollit^o " tl tho goal IB Btato col 
labofation. tobby (tw logislaturo to makwil law. ho ndviBOB 

Tha tnduRl'y-Educaliori Cotincrl ol Calllotnia has boon 
auccoBBlul In building tl>o coiicopt ol alato collaboration 
by lnvolvli>g poupio in Bn^ail scalo axporiancoa that opon 
thoit oyoB to whnt con ba dono "Thmga movo boat Irom 
Iho buKum up and tho top down In a oimuKanoouB niovo- 
niont." Bays tb'CO dliocto* Hank W0I8B Tl>0 llrst Btep, \\q 
says. IB to doliiH) a pioblnin |Oin(ly porcoived by stato 
and local loadoiH, wl>o(hor it Ib migiant oducation, youth 
omployment. of a BhoMago ol guldancar atall in 
BChoolfi. Stop (wu m (u dovolop a plan m actloo "whtch 
tho powat sliucluro can livo with." then rmplomoni it 
with Btale at^d local laadorR acting in conuort 

" A buccobbIuI oxpaitonco in Bo^r>g ono probtom caiP 
bo uiod to build conlidonco and oxpoMiBo to lake on 
othoi largor Ibbuob. Woibb aays But tho locus atwaya 
ihOiild b# on holptng poupto. l>0 adds "tl yOu'ro nut 
Impacting pooplot. than go homo. bocaiiBo (hat's what a 
collabofalivQ m all About " 

What sorvlcoB can stato councilB provido? Looking at 
lh« IBCC, Rich Ungoror Hate thoaoi rosourcos. funds. 
tochnlcAl BBslatanco, potltlcat support, r>atworklng, 
loadors, and idoas 



• »#oto l ^fbltm In Rural CoHabof itteft 

AltlKHjgh youtt^ oinpk>yn)ar^t probtoma aro ul comnH)n 
conotin to all tho Work Education CoiModiun) co^HKiia. 
tha ttght thai ••fVo rgrat aiaaa laca « uniquo aat ol cii 
cumatancti» Al NMI piogtam oltk:ar Karl Qudanborg 
pointa out, rurAt An)aiica la vary 0<vai»a and coiinoilB 
taof raai obatac^ in biingtng all thtao mtoioatn iogot)>or 
T(anap<MtatlO{^ ptobtom^, Iho migiatiort ul young ^>aoi)lo 
to tho citWa, tha doC(ii>^ ol tho lamity latm. povarfV. 
(>aroi:hiatiariv and tho pfOlilOratiOn ol ncMi>otin>os coi^lllct 
ing guvofnntont progiams tnnko tl>o rural councils' work 
that mui h mora challarvgmg 

f^uiai cour^cil loadors atroas \\w unpurtanco ul goaiH>g 
tho naturo a>^d paco ol now woiV oducation pro[OCls to 
tocai tom(M)rnn>«tU "Wo hAH to Btait wlHjro ttw curn 
munity was, nut whoto wo choao tu start. ' aayH Ouh 
Boan ul Bolhol, Mhii>o It wan MOCfmsaiy l>olh to rocog 
ni/o and colobrato ' ll>o aroa'a iilroi>gthb as woti mb laco up 
to woaki(08BOB Boan on^pt^aairaa that )t was nut tho 
CounCifs uilo.nt to "atari a rOvotuliQr^, ' but to coordinato 
and oxpand youth ttoivrcoa and tHilp koop ducinton 
making powor in tl>o local community 

M*fy Agna. OKOCutivo dtioctoi ol tt>0 M<d-Mich>gan 
CoiYirnunity Action Counctt. agi«os IhAt rural collabora 
tiun oltuitB BhOiild bo "noo Ihroatonmg " Har cou'k;iI 
BOtvoit AS a brokoi lu holp six rural contmurvties shato 
108OUICOB "I think tl>o moat ox<Q|^^g thit>g4g^uut Iho 
council IB Iho way tt pulls Iho cuminumty togoU>o? Evory 
body lo^ls rOBponsiblo lut what tlvoir community m arid 
what II bflcomos," sho says ) 

Ab RovornI rural cuuncil loadors point out. now col 
labofalivo ollur^ta olton aio sluwod dowr) by tl>o lact that 
^roa lOsidorUs knuw oauh uthor woll ar>d tharo rs CQt^\ 
^ munity prossuio tu koop poopio -ospocially mmofiKoii 
and tho (KKk — 'in Ihoir placo " Mary Agna says tho Mid- 
Michignn coimcil sidostopped )hlB prublom by making 
its aorviCOB avallabla to ovoryono. not just tow-tnComo 
poopio 

Victor Pavtonko ol Siuux Falls, South Dakota says, 
hoifravor. that any now organtzalion will craato tonslun in 
tho community wlion tiylng to do son^olhing no una has 
evor dono boloio In tho oarly stagos, ht advisos. U may 
bo botte: lor a dovolopir>g council to Work an an InliMnmt 
rathor (hai^ a lormat group 

CKTA» tohool*. and Worfc-ltftio«tlon 

Soma ol tho thorniast pfohhjms with which ^ork odu- 
cation councils must daal rolalo to collaboration bo- 
twooi^ scho0<B ar>d CETA prima sponsors Ac Al Qlass- 
man. cAiMr .oducation diractoi lor tho Phlladatphia 
school^ points out, oducmtors artd manpuwar olticials 
havo wifloly dilloring porspactlvoa 

Educators, ha saya. olton bridle at CETA "intorlaronce" 
—tha allglbitity rulas. cortllicatioo aod Acc0vintlr>g 
procoduros, tho pap«twork. But schools that provide sor 
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viutt niuivi GET A ^hntoatly «(• conhtMhart whO mMI 
play by <r>fT iiitott, Qtmtrfiln ol>M{v«t AiUi to jtill th« 
(Mol}f«rnt ol tctuH}) tchiKUiling. iivconipatibHi liuulmg 
oycbt, arul Uh) OmliK* tctuHHft have k>r piouiAini llinlHKl 

r«l«lionttHipK haw tnr K) go 

Bludms of a^fffDnmnlt i^igixnl iirulttr (Ixi Yuiilh Imploy 
ruoni Hiul ('>«[nonB(t(itiOM Piotor.lD Act by ()>« Natior^nt 
Aiaocinlion ot Stiile BimkIr EUiicnlion ami by (Im) 
D«i)aMnmnt« ol Lnboi arid HFW Uruioi l^giatuiion. 
p«ic«n( ol Iht) Yoinh Eniployn>onl ar>ti Trannno Pn)t«clii 
nion«y «« oiumat^vd foi trvHclux)) piogiams mnwi at 
low incuri>« sUidOnlR ThuM pi(.>tiinmH aro to i>o cairwd 
oiil »iiul«i a lofnial comiaci txjlwtwn Uhj bnhiKiIn ami 
\oc«.\ C('1A pniiHi aponHOTH 

Th© ixurnarK ck»nr'y wnn inlondod by Congrosn lo <pui 
cioH«{ uilatronHhipK Utrwtmn miucaicvs- and inanfH)wo( 
oHiCialB Vol nccordiiio lo iho U S OMico ol Camo' f dii 
CidiofVn Joo StH)arur. nludiur. ol Ihonu cofi(fncl» lovuai 
(hat It IS 'biiHii\oa(t m oauat" tof llw iwo gioups Only 4 
l>orc4)ni doRCiitw HMnngomaniB tof nwardir>g acndemic 
crodil lof wo*k OHj>€ri»r»co. although |Im> Yb'DPA coflula 
Itufta 8[>oCit(cnliy loquno it Snmlloi coniniuritlioa. Shoatoi 
noH)8, lorui lo 'hnvt» tho tf\0f9 lonovniivo programs Out 
gonorally. YCDPA has not b<Ku\ tho cntniyst CongrOBS 
h(,^pm1 It would tH) 

Not lit! tlH> nowB IK t)ad, howt»vor, Shoaior oniphaBi/rs 
Till) utudK)H (Uho ravoal (hal wotk hiIub tof youth nru ol 
higher quality uiu1(»f YtDPAthnn provimis jobs progianiii. 
that thorn id betto^ coOfdinnlioo Ixttwoon Binio and local 
olticrnl». that job vacancy and tofocaalino lotofrnntiot^ 
HI improving. ar>d that KChools ttro Decofiung (iH>r» ac- 
coudtablo tor progra.n ottoclivtiiioss 

Wofk oducniion coitncrla ttavu lH)l()Od BMuxilh nuw 
CCTA/achool rotntionBhips in many aioas lr» ono-illir^oiH 
comnninily. (or oxun^ftk). CtlA monoy wAS u5od* to 
provide computonrod career inlornmtion to alt uluduniH 
Iho Philadolphia council hoip;> cwrduiato a prt>ararn 
duvolopod by tho Negro Trade Union LoHdDiRhip Council 
whict> CnrnbinOB the oHoMr of Bchools. buairWRSOH. 
(ir^iorm. and CETA to place high rcIiooI seniOfB into pn 
vate Hector (obB Over 1.200 Bliidont» tiavu beort placed. 
90 percent ol whom were later hired a» tuH Iiiih) workertt 

Rolaiior^Bhipa iwtwooi^ schools arid CEIA ofticos are 
improving bul thoio ift a long way to go Work education 
counctio are m an ideal poBttion to help tlioRe rulallon 
uhips grow creattvuiy Councils aro likely to find deeply 
rooted HURpicions nr>d lontously guarded lurf (U^ \\w 
poaaibiliiiort are great and tho r\nodR ol youth tiavo never 
tH>en muio acute 

^ f^iiiparod by Mox f/s/n^m 

Jh9 Wori(»E^uo«tk>n ConMrtlum 

AmoiiOQii yoiirtgBterB today utten tuam more about 
ui>omp}oyn>nnt during ttH)ii llrBt cruciol years (n the tabor 
nmrket titan what its like to have a [ob the tinnsition 
lron> clasBnwm to workplace m- a critical pontxi in thr» 
lives ol all your^g people, black and while. it^aUi and 
leniate The more than two do/en work education os^n 
Cits Created locally through the Work Education Con 
sottiym Are dedicated to cloBing that sct^oot to work 



With tiAHtmg U\wi Uh) u \> [>«p«itrt>ent ot Labof. tbiB 
rMStwork ot locjll col^bivatfvOB WM crMltd In 1070-77 
Work Education Cor>ao(lium Coui>cilji are tocat»<1 In 2Q 
atale« arnt Puerto Rico ai)d repreBont ala^wKit. urban, 
rural, and Buburban cofnrnunltH)| Nu two councitt ftre 
Exactly atiktt Each hto evotvtKl troin inteittBlB arxi ptob- 
(emtiSfHiCitlc lo itH comnuinlty 

the National Man^>ower tr>Blttuto taivvB Ibe Cori 
aoflium by provKlirvg (vchnical atiMtance through work 
stu>p». on Bile vlBltn. and an Intorntltiori Exot>ar>ge S«r 
viCe. by tMtpmg cofim^unilHiB gain accata lo public aruJ 
private tuiHitng bouiccb and technical intorniatioi;. and by 
arrar^ging tor additional oxpari asBiBlance 

Each council'a irvembeiBhip ib made up,ol reproMoia 
lives ol education. buBHWBS aiid^induBtry. latKX uniona. 
governrner>l, service sgencMta, youth otganlzationa, tba 
proleBBions, parent!, and youth Council govflrning 
bodies rar>ge in qizo tr<^ii it to 31 volui^tMr n)efhb4HB. 
Iho average size ib 23 Work education cour>ci( budQatt 
are a combination ol LatKW OepaitrnenI contract rnonwi 
and other tunda iidhi niambeiship duea, cor^tribulionB. 
BtQto support, and in kind tiervicea 

It there IS a sir^gte vision that t^rxJi the councilt to- 
(^thui. ii II Iheir bohet ihat t^cai p<ob(f mB*-ev«n if they 
are ct>nred by other cr)mmuiiitteB--require KKai aolu 
lions the Wofk Education Consnrliun^ ib not an atttntpt 
to duviso a sirtgie nalional model, bul rather ib an •xpan 
n>ent m c^HiMiiuniiy irwolveri>erM arni action Tt>e Coh- 
Oortium puts iia einphasiB on a proceBS that will leftd to 
workable programs. ratt>er than a standard program de 
Sign approach 

An in^portant element ol Ihe Consortium is the lnfor> 
rnalion ExchanQe Service, created to Itirnutate mterait 
in commurvty coitatKXative councils arxl provide the 
latest inlormaiion on what makes (hem Wivk The corr>er^ 
alone ot the lES is the Wofk BifuCMtton ExcN^PQ; a 
quarterly newsletter that react>o« an audience ot more 
than 6.500 readers Resources, program modela, re- 
search results. tegiBialivo r>ewa-ait are a regular part of 
Ihe Wotk BducAtion Exchai}Q9 The coltoctton and^dls- 
aemlniition services provided by the lES are Hi\porttnt 

nmking ^ure the teBSons tearrvod m^ono ComrTAunlty 
are available to olheis 

The National Manpower tntlitute and the Work-Educa- 
tion Cor\sortiurn communittes are eager to work with 
or assist other communittos u^terested in eilabtlahinQ 
educatior)-work courtcita For more intormatiori, or fdr 
Ihe nances ot coritactt in Consurtiuni communities. WflN» 
Richard lingerer. Director. Work tdocation Consortium 
Project. National Manpower Inslilute 



Additional coKies ot this report are availabie from 
(ho Center for Education ar>d Work. National Man* 
power Institute. t2tt Conr>ectiCut Avenue, NW, 
Suite 30 1. Washtngton. 0.0 20036 S|r>g(e copies, 
50# each. 25 copws or more. 40# each 
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Introduction 

A^ fhti IS wriwn It IS wkMv 

tu^w vrv<»»<* ft>is in>e svill bf> 
lrM«itt)iii«i\t»<v tH>v^wi»f Ih»mu^i 
lit A\ vt»v»»ii^ Utr HI ftx» f^xi ttxii 
it^* t ixtnny Ikiv I f^x^XH ww^ \\ 

Imh*!' tii>f» 111 

(itHKir \ \\ VA* \\\ 1 M,^ f U)vi» 
hixl fi I Im>i(1») i I pklfHHK} 'PC e"iiKVi 
Uv>t H ff><« jxi'swit k if fiyiii tvi*! 

Kit|j ' tt » iiifUiiTinTfrjih tH)s rtH^ 

pl(^vim»<il 
tvnov V) MUX* prtHjiC»ol^!t» ff»u.i!f 



i>f utt«Ntv>f\ to rt^itvile itifkjftofi 
nH»lKi»HMx»s (51 nan lUir Vi\xWQJ 

MK^U* rt X* »<H«»VVN\ »rvs U Q^lWSfOf 

fnnnjg^ ruwntw^ of tTrr/<Nn' c/kT ' 

tt>(fn Allies iJtxi I oMly !l>o 
Willie rtx» lonictX if»s of fiuul urxJ 

OlltMHUvo of (>t»M tKt)*H>fnK fill 

\^^\ Ki rtu» f^fjiio^^ in o»v:i ujt of 

t)l^(Xilii it»^ to i/iKil wiif^ itKj 
\\K^\ iivt'lf UHXirt frcMi^ fJv.O' nrxf 
iixxx^uVY jx>lic;u»i i<> niininii/<» x\\ 
duMiitxi^ IS (WtKiitolly ig{X)'e<1 N 
t<»n\j rtxif tK-)s lxH»n rt>r f^src^v of 

>>/>KlI fk> ftX f^HHTpt^ ^Vxi to 
iHKTKlCe NOUcVkiI eH^XXXI^K v^T*ll 
lx»li">gOI mini* of 9<f<HHOt lKtsr<»< 

Or*H3i L>ojvosj<oii We uft* oinuw 
liK<» o (kKidf vvfso huvtng ftvIffO is^* • 
iil"^*p ^> iXMv:)!! fiealihy {SbtitKfcx\s 
o shIs portonf witti o boiHc of 
ns|iirin lit rti<? tx»cfvtk'* Tiist ( cwtii 
f.x)v»ivi<»<J in ^Qy^ 1^* s/rK»<>ip't>y 
nH»nl iiiSMKir'K<» sysfiHn fHiSt'^s rtir* 
oifM' of /()t.ih»w>t»v\ (1 f»»w 
pvttMiQ tMt^pk^yiT>or>t fv}t.n svill Ih* 




fKOVIcVtl O ntHllflSmW f«HlivU>v^ 

CKi in 1V/t) attw fHivwxj 

iMHl *xtw^MV<»ly in WI^A OfxJ WA 

f*<n«»*9»ci aff»i i>*MH)^f>Joy»>H»nt 

. . op#n up o prospect fof 
using fh# rtm* cftot^d by un- 
•nriployrt>«nt fot mort 
positive purposes. . . 

fH3\ UKV<»ci K> ltM» JXMnI s\<\^it» rtM* 
<^ o fCHOvsK>*^ (.<><i lx» 

jU>t)!rtly tXisiKAVllMloiMl IfHJislo 

Will bf p<OJ)()»i»<l t< 1 ( I ^ <»MOlKl 
JIh* tJvMOlKXU)f i»<H»<^>f.MpynHHM iri 
s^iroiKi» uwx» fief of <»KtiNnto<^ is 

«KA\" Ul'<\Xtv QUlOOKllKlllly |V(1 

fi>< in it»f» l(M ) nnd lu^ m 
(t»Misc> rt>e ruMHUv of plrflllC 

s<Mvico jot) t^x)(iuiint>s 

nX'\<» OK* VTMV n<»tesVC]IV MXXJ 

s^»i<»s Ikii rtx* qiK»siHv^ Is vv*>ertwf 

ttKVl> O'O initK1liVI»i itKJ! IU»1 tH» 

luKf**^ by on Adniimsnoiion o 
Co<x)tevs ifKii will i)c^ t)f»yond itx* 
ixfioinisiitiiifw^ of |xiij> killers mxi 
sA^iitfi svill opt»<^ ijj; (1 {>v>Mx»<:i fo( 
sjMixj rfK* tinx" UfKjitKi by i*rH>MS 

ptdytticni fl)l tlHV<» JH^VtlV^ piH 

f H>W»s \>;TH»n nKKR>gifxj f<»<t*s 
voiu gels ti^Dcil iinse ioco^skHmo 

iKHl of lf>0 flU<.ll 0(V^nO(H:»l(JfyjK>) 
lOl»S wtlltfl tO^lVl' ^\^^\^\ SIKIX^ 

\\ \ iif iisiiofirin <^nnqrpvs K QOing 
to g<M fiKjIi mo'Ks fioMi ffx» A/'Hw 
'o]n }Sr'i>j.)li« 
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Recession 
Education And 
Training Policy 

Wfn Jl IS hpK* pUt^)OVrHJ iStH\ 

IMMu.xl of iiyHMnf)loVJiiOf^t UfH) 

t1^t•V^' liUiuSttH'S SviiOS<» f^UKllllIH^fl 

IS snjmfuun'lv iiiMtjiliNi ctirtirK} ll>f 
t t^uist* of i> rfvi o\Mcin Ir is j.jfultHii 

tJmi »s iiln\os? wt\cilly ^hh;* of ir^ , 
t oi-jM* nuMntrr HH^l Lujf ifM* 

lllljHH' C^f t)lPI pft»M*ni CJf'OIHH"' 

On Individuals: 

• HufUtlfHls Oi ttHXi«lfX<S tJK» d<* 
^vivt"**! of fVCXliKtivi* folt's oven 

if tl fku^ IS pCJt lMUk>f ttH»'[ 

t*na^ civ^ioxf ir^ wl^nh tt^oy ore . 
tKHuiUH,1 nc» !i«H,)C>r exist\ simih' 
sliilK (ut* k^s» rtu^^m^yi ctivise oiKt 
VtHTU^ iMHOtiV* o |«.^^ lonnrtiKvT 

i\ inotk* ofioi hh> te<:osMcv\ 
\f\ iIm* some* Jiof i^' wimU 

• IIm^ Iosn 6f pfodtKllvt* rolos 
mvivos kiig«* s<oU» txmisfiip in 

lives of w(.Mhof% ood ihfMf 



ft>0 Ic^VOf IfHOdH^ fW«HV^*^^K)S 
i\(Y^- rstot^hstHKf iKll (ttiiH^ 
twH)tt Cjn»Kl«.S ilH»nIol ilflX*VS ctfHi 

rviiTTycnvTiTiiTfon ttun»oV os ui^ 
emptnyiiM^nt iikM'kjnO\ m'' hosi 

ik)SVtMVI{t^S All Uiv<»hv«>MX^ 
u^^t^ iwui <m h^OO^k loMs (Jssspll 

• lci\s of wcMf* cHlcKhrtM»iM% nxnn^ 
U^ss U\nqt^ t>fMit»fil pcKluKJt^s 
iIkii svoiKt'JS inotHismgly irly 
iiM IxHjIili loie oiul ifn* ojse 
of ^HM^^Jl>^^ Ihm'**^"^ mum 
I|»rH)fX'0 in n»liif»nH»<M yi»Oi\ 

• 'x'lf rsuH^ni IS tn»<jin>nily Ut^vpi 
rnl t'>f»<iK»M» rrulivKliMil Vk'^>ihtV'' 
iijnrHii letufily iikMiiify the 
vMis f{U iImmi uo«snpK>yilH*nI 
ivhl iTKiy ^st'll tvlM^sv if iKk* It' 
itM'ii osMi iniKltM.^vKKV joiImn 
ifH)n n fMMM'Mi iiMeu»s! 'uio 

On Employtrs; 

• C;.»sfN ijo <.ip OS rlx; tiiuMnpkv 
nH*nI lasuKMue tox ruio (>t>i*s^ip 

• S«»vof lncj■'^^e a npU V'H'' ^' *' 
kJiqr nuinb^ts of svi>ihiMs foi 

f^CMl^ SIX to OHK* nXMMf^S (1HKll"\SO 

llAS of IIOIt>0<l wt^Ue<N tiixi it>«» 
('XfXH^W> of teJ'iiMfV) IIOUllfH) 
(\ow wixKiMs oi ihe oihI 0^ ifM' 
iecf»VMi>'i 

foiKrie of w(.>iKeiN lo IX quire fH*w 
slull tcv^ibiliiips lowers u\e Mienr 
pc>ot f(v <.^li ell'ipk>yl*l^ os'tv 
wtxii It oiJx'iwi^e would fuiw 
t>oer^ 



On Inner-City Yourh: 

• Any pfCK^'ess iiH»*e snue i'm^ 



yiMi^U jloyM>f»nf l<»\)isUifio«i u\ 

\Qf f SVlll WIJXHf (H'l 
^WltlHHil OUc*<IKJhVt» I>MVJVMI«»S O 

j.'HHfs w(il fKjvi> k^i^f (osr\ If^ 
^n»iinv of Uh» publii s (.uhMiiIiiv 

w»ih imx^' <.ity y\Hii^ 
• IN* COSTS it> fem^N OJ rjsnui irw>iv 

vily oinw* OKikl tM» \lMy kvi)<» 

. Sfxwi of tx'uK'j i.>t^le 'n ovoKJ re 
lessiof^s SN^v^h IS iIm^ i^KJl i»t oil 
rlH^e »s linl<» j)i(.>«i}X»< ( of ovrmlnu) 
oil rfM»\<»tH)nnfui e(fe< is lU-i 
of lUrny hm\ Im» lesMMM^l rlviXKjf^ 
fX^lKV ot>j:)KHxlH*s es4>4»in.iliy ik» 
sn)*UMt-foi tfxii purpi^v' ifiigl 
ly ihe foliowtnc) is fvofxiwi # 

1 An OpHon Of Leorr^lng " 
While Drawing 
Uoemploymenf Insurance 

Uh)i wt» dtMeMTiifM* (x^ n <^ose 
tiy cove txisis in lN» \ nipk^y 
{T>eni Setvue onO CHA offices 

uiMMiipk^ynHMii umn 
n'M»» <.k)inH)nis me r>o» likely 
tM» retMuployviJ ikHif\g iJh» »e 
ce'iSKM^ wirli rf>4»ii existifx) sImUs 
oncJ e<.iuioiKM\ orxJ-tH^ioif 
\\^on^ \o enii>ll sKifenlS «n o 
wKie iv>ix.^ of stHCM'xJrHy o»xJ 
jx>M seiofxkiiy "^sJHufions 
wtvic cof^'inutnu 'o d'ow rin^K 

VUM»Mlpk}yi7^<MM IMUH^"HHe 
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7 An Opfloo Of 
Edixortoo And Trolnlng. 
lnsr*od Of Loyoff 

ft>tlt-^^T• cTcotp n ntrnmc;) TinrJ 

v(^> lijy off Uy hovitxi 

nf lM)i>sf<»fnnq^v\xUtMs ^^t^^> 
>A'<Xfk1 ottviwivf* IM* l<*l t.)n lo 

fvj^iS U)%Vf»l fivv) ^^^K)^*^ Ktl 



3 An Option Of Edocoflon 
Fof Youth Compt^ring 
fVograms And 

INii wf» tuovf 'jKMr^n our m 
. tiof Illy ynutt> {v».>grmns t^y 

iisifH) o WKk» Miii«»rv o' uxn 



^Xl^i rtHriyorn Jt># [eH>)( of 
pi»{.x>s<»ful poiKJOi w ^cUuc* i»^fki 

lopkH^ ifviT will i(>^ey> r^H'i' 

vtWi^ vjH'' of iN» ium» rt>oi 

^xuvukf sfgf^if^ojM ex|.vv\vi>'> of 

riiiy OS on alivinoriv^ ro j.kmmt'i 
ployii><Nit 
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Jhm propojol Kir# Is to pro- 
vide o sfgnlftconr •xponsion 
of ♦ducoHon ond Training 
oppoftunlry os on oU»morlv» 
to unennploymvnT. 



AjLf tt>ff IV^iteo S^1l<^^ M^i*t^J Io 

<xl|ust ro tJU* jot) cli\l<X<.)ri(vts n^hiv 
<mM 111 o h<H=^ OCiXUWiH' I Uil> U S 
JXfKfKC VSX)S U> III* s^VHid*. sKtll 




vt»\!nMN^i rixxV in noinrng v^^Ch 
kUi) ix>» jovilr in o K>t^ uMng tUit 

wirofully cmd aVQ>JQi()<KO of i»ffcxK 
>A't\ict'» w<.xjU irm\i[i'>i/f» fIUl)kr^^ 
ItDifMrig wtXjIdtH* ^X<.QVnpli'>Jx»C< >n 
lfK» fL>jKHVllX.J VAV/S 

nxKiliy yf vt»<y sJXVt diJiolrcxi 
iolln><MMs of l(.\x^*{ diKCiIKXi 
('of nii^'irtn^x kHX)4*i JQfO 

vrirKOfnenl ■'p<i'iployfm-'nl put 
^'fTipii-iynhiliiy o' c><'V 

tMKf f(V tjr fKlblK PXfXM^VP 

would L^* tiinir^*<i ki cxtu^.X]tux^s 

Kirly 111 MMvico ^ir>d lOcfinKol sl\rll 
or|»<^^ Wl^iU* tf^p fO^O skid^'i^S 
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ho«i^ p*cyivKiicw> to MoinHig Mof\»s 

' sjMlKTiijiniiX) ivio'UvJ To iTwliown 
fH?e<.K suKO itH»y will stxvux) 

• go<^eiol ^>l^)«Kiivo w-oulcJ Ih> 

n\y tvKl ttn* uKliviiiiKil 
(iim I>»>o of <.k»ft?ns4^ oytumt ttf 

HMDOOgeiUIH^! policy (KX) SVJCtOSS 

ful cCM^t()innx»ni of ii)ftolkK) 11^ 
SCKtXKl lirH"^ of (k*fer)V«» IS K> nX)Ue 

siJfo !tu»ie iH> injuiitxjs otcxKxiniC 

Vide kv rf^ninuifn r^tHHis ond olso 
l\eep puitlHiMix) power frcxn 
plufni-^ioiing m» ft^lid cocild b# 
th« Incr^oslng of useful orx^ p*o 
ducHv* ro»#i through •ducotlOi) 
oi>d trolr^lng of p«opJ«.whowoold 
0«h«rwJj« b# ldJ« with on In- 
Cr*os« In th# copobllltlts o< !h« 
woH*fofC# Ofx^ on Qccr»tloo of 
jljilU of>d oblllll#s thot ov»r tlm» 
would Irxrr^ow oor prodwctlvlty 
(ond Ii5»lf b# 00» wtopon 
ogolnST inflotlon fofC#s). lho<e «i 
olso looit^ piiWiC enr)ploynH?<M 
opprocKfM?^ olih<x)qh \\>o feosibil 
ity of leod^im Uk9*» numbers of 
people fof feloitvi'ly siK«t periotis 
of iitrn* iMirMf^ the connibuliofibuth 
o policy con moKe cvid tf>e ex 
pense is vw/ high on o pef ^:>etst>^ 
hosts 




Unemployment 
Insuronce And 
Leoming 

Uneniployints)! Inso'oiwo 
wos erected du*ing a tinx» 
ot deep depression wtv> tt>eie 
wus r-jeed for o ^v^ter^> of income 
sufjpOTT ttx)t wc-)srx^idec}rt>dirx) os 
locol welfQ'e tvx* IxKom^ cvxf 
iy>e bosed oni nqt^ts by following 
ii\s^.»<orxe principles insofor OS pos 
sible Uwie is o nqht to uneniploy 
n>enj insuionc^e ^f i^>e eho'^ility re 
quirenients of tfH* low fxDvi? lx?eo 
corTX')lied with Ibis is still Q neces 
sory feoime of Ul low «x:l ttw p*0 

. . . fh« pfoposols h#r» mod# 
orv consistent with th# sockil 
Insur ance prifKlpt#, 

posols two n\Qde CKe consistent 
with ifx* scxiol insUronce principle 

l>xjer unennpIoyr7ient ifwf 
unce low ttie typicol fequiien>ent 
IS ttiot o cloinnont be ob(f» ond 
ovoiloble for worU ond «h»s test is 
oppiied eoch w<»eK loihei ifvan 
only ot tt>e outset of uneniploy 
nx?(it It IS necessoyfof thereto bo 
OS rni>ct^ass<.ironceos possible thot 
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u t Kiin-Kjnt will lH»to nnploytHhis 

^X'O tlOH» ^VdfX^ve O nKH^lfKOlKMl 

iJh* o\iiiKit)lo ((M wcvK u»sr H) 
iH">jilv <.v>lv >.\-tH»i1 I^O NoiKVKll Lin 
#*«nplovnH».\i rule fiy*s lo 
fpt.Hifit.Hl ^e^'el 

{\»lUug riHO^NKV^N if ISpK)fX>VtHl 

•fK]! oftOJ O HlffitHHM pe«iL>d cl^inrHj' 
( Kid hcivp tH-H^n subjtKl to the vvoris 

lost t^K)' 'tHMi |MOifXKIS LX>lfXJ 

^<MN11f^lo'ytH^ wirli riloii ojnstinq 
s}\ill i)fui iH,lu(i)iu)*\ k''\^l Ih> for 
vK»v.«»(t hy on I nif^>Joyii>onf !x.*< 

vKt»U)f utiHM ck»sigfxire<1oyt*<iO'' 
cxi fx^s (K)s?<Hi <.xlequC)if*ly leli 

(cHiuJ iOMify rtitu it>e ckiiniQfi! is 
««H4HHt<*ii lo t»xhtj*isJ tKit**iipl<.>y 

iHHi'MtitrKj ff* <»«t^plovt?d Wilh 

s\i(.h i fviificoiiC'^i rtH*/lQifYX}ni tcv^ 
^viv\? rhe ovif jtk^tiio Jo* wo*U lesi 
woivtHi if he oi sIh.* cfiLKisos ro 
pnToi a '<K;fx^icol sct^oot o u'fn 

Vh(.v t| OiUill fK'fcK OiKXl cti 
TtH> Ul WiHlUl pK>M(.<e >tH» hVllKJOX 

pony 'hf"» Juiinoni f,X)y lf>C 



UniKxi u)lrhcHigti ihis umlcl tx^ 
(.ornbiru\l wiih vmio owsfc]iK<* 
wilh Itn* ^ oMs of fiiilKvi^ 

Kxl '<xiuiiod Km hfriixj tfn* iiv(jil 

oiTiplovmeni KiTf^'i t^ij ( luiinonrsifi 
diffefefii txcufxnituxji uii(h;}(>mi(»s 

uxnplpn"' »tHJfn (ilrfnxigh itiOFO 

(3lV.^'(Olit(1 tH^ llfXiit^iliIV HI ■.flH^tJtil 



MX} itmi tcxild ^xcrnvnock-Ho 
wcMk If ii ^,^•eIe'^folI f>ocosiai'^io 
■ tinpcise on cKJdiritvu)l s<.)fe<]iK.)id 
it)0 !oio! ontillonu^nl lecevvfjf^ 
Ul tH'iH^fiJS WV^lCOlly W to 6.'! 

w<H?}\i Lxiv<*d on itH» U.iM ftxes 
snwP cc^uld bf* vvnow^xii ick^lk 

lo oWvtM rtie tX-)iioi-^ost of fhobi-^ 
claiinof>l'« wtu> wovjid Ixive l)o 
uirno fo ^^mpioyed fx»fofo 

Hon k) tt>e coniHjiv '0»i rt^o oJtH.»» 
hfnKl JhpfOOfOoly.iuiqi.jfT'i^ni', fcv 
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r.vt> wCHjki up 'O the woM^oi 
biiKP \i(ieii\ployint'ol if\suitWMt' 

would ftH^uned to^'ntc oiJiic o 
t.i^i^ miiouH) if riffeitecl it «"« '><^t 
liKely llHit itif'fO uxild tH» OHO( tivo 



fTOitMng il it wtMr MitHl iHH* It 
wiHilO H*rtn pnKlt»fii ti>'t*ly cM^ oi> 

t»Hpri^SSi\V1 <>t lfM«Vt»St ( xtH»r 

rt»fut» m hni>|>o jxiitiiMlutly \\\ 
hilly Units out itn". )iKlqnn»nr 
Um' ovc;iiol)iliiy o! tt»«» \)t">"^"' 

(^f tHll*COIIOn l-KHl trOlfMiH) ilHlUJ 
U.» publiUUHj IVfXl'lnUH^t 
o! U^t"0< n.HiIcl wixl\ wirlMJ>*"» 
lVpiytn»«»#ir ot UliKOtK><^ o»h1 
^^l(t^ Notiofiol ^.>^^)<)J^|/otKw^^ i.is iU» 
Aji »ei H on AsvotlOtio* ^ of Co^T^^^^ut \ 
iTy onci imior Cc^HtHlCi Or>d tt>e 
Ajne^itcif^ VocotuHH^I AisocioiKv\ 
rn tKtvist* stKOfKiorY on<l tK>\t 
^<K;(.x^t5orY inMiuiln.M^s ttxit 

itn^VMOns ond/rc^ i»fx:i\iuxjo 

UMiMiKKkitefofUeis n<Hx;is Als^> 

SXjdl WlHhtMStWHilcJ tH» Ml r>tHHl I 't 

tHKKOHc:>«xil /(UinveliiM:j ond t>*t> 

KtMUHJ V<MVlCrs wiMth OlO IlKfCHlS 

irKjIy ovnilope m kirqf onos witti 
(on \inuiMC(j(tUMi n(»Nvi.nKs piovui 
t-'it hy ttH» Woiii-iiHiI Cont^^i t du 

UltKM^Ol lyol^r'.iHJ ^XMP ICHU' 

(. { MninuJly \ (KKOt'vnWtM^C ou" 
(lis iw Mn/ilcM ttilkilx^iOtivf^ or 
rotKie'ii/'nts tH.MwiH^n odut OtRHl 
t'lnplnvt'S ui>ions oixl C)ovt*ir^ 
nients ^xisr it>t»y tt>okl kntlit\\t»* 
w(MKt^r^ HiKirn) luMuiitKjt* o* si»^^'> 



Th# ovoltablllty of ib» option 
of •ducotlon ond rrolntng 
could b» publicized . > . 
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SWo(K«n would b* offvrvd 
•ducQtloo/troloIng os on 
altfffnativ* to layoff . . . 



. EducqHon And 
Troinlng As 
An Alremotlv* To 
Layoff 



I (ivivV^gtHxt' of inwi^J 

opt^iKKh lo 'ccrsMtxi kjyoft 
wtx?*^ wtvU^N wouJrt t)i» nonsfe* 
'eci lu ecXK.oin.in. rrainirx) Mcitiis 

VfOlitvis pcwticipclJiixj erTipkiyvi^ 
Nstxikl idcoiify^Mli i"K»e<.1%OfvJovr 

otf<^f^ <*cKtcoirrwVtT(.unif^ Oi o<i 
Ol'einuiiw 10 loyoff U»«.*y wo*,iW 
t^t* ^xnd o MipefXl o pcxiit>n of 
vvt\ii ti co^ild ix» ^xjid by rt"* pin 
plovr^ ofxl ci po*iio»i t>y 9t>v 
flHiv>\eni (ilttxKH.^'i sornc ivnpfi^y 
e<s nxiy pfi»f«v lu c)o It wirtitxit 

i\)Viv^ would txidiiKV> 
ol qovwfin%4?oi txittoys lo cov*/ its 
^X>^tKX^ {.^ rt>^ Mipeod lOSt tf>^e 
wtXjld tx? O itKi^KlliWi iC^ govprri 
o-^^t < rrusi hjr<t>oulkTyifo< uo^iiv 
ployoHN^t insufcXKC n^ewo^.jid 
olvo b<* sovi'>^ by \\)ff t^vr^n 
o>pnt in wtxif wTHJld ort^*fwive bf» 



^>e*M in <xk1<tioK>' ^>od vcxT^ 
wf^kifff o^x1^>ed^caK:^<:ow^(^^l^»^ 
no* ic> voy ilXM qH iKinictpOf^ 

if>evp coiJ^ txii n>ony would) 

vj^'iil^' if^t» >A\>4jid b» Cy^ •in 
pkiy^ coji Q»ocK>t»d wirh rh» mi 
pwxJ pOyfi^» OfXJ t^e rroining 
wtXjW b<» O voving sonw 
riXKJt'iiiiid^ in rt>* •^np^oye^^ 

lorn in pft^t cfxygei <^n^p^oye^^ 
fcK the co\»^ Quoc toted with tt^ un. 
efiH^oyr»^eni v^Kti f^vjl^ frofn 
i^^i^ opefotion The oc>di!K>ooI f» 
ryy>cio1 co'Wd^fotiOfH fey the eo^ 
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# MomioinioQ on expeiteoCfKi . 



• emoiqK^O p^oduciiv* capo 
bll1lle^ of itwir wofHftyceb 

• Increossi^g ihe loyoir/ of eim 

• ploveei N^tK> will ftcoonlze ^rie 
etfat lo ovotd u(>enx3lovtineoT 

f cKh omployw would hove lo col 
culoTe odvoiMoges ond disod- 
vonioQes so II wcXild fK)t posM 
ble lo esTinu^ie en^ploytH pOfTtci 
poncx^ 'oies Nof IS ii poisibte lo 
Know t>6w n wy wotKe^s would 
occepi (jdixoHon/uotning yoiui 
lort^ef ihon loyoft D^pendifxj on 
itH? ca^diiioo of it>e loco! lolx>f 
nxiiKoi p(esumoblyso4Tieponiort 
wcxrld lM?liove they cwld secure 
soiisfocMY employrrwii ^Ive 
wtwe ond would choose lo do so 
vVhile ihiv woi^ild be essenirally 
o newopp^oQCh lo'loyoffs n i^noi 
cc^pleiely unified m ir><* U S me 
Depoiiinoni of IoUh funded on 
expeiin^niol FHOQionn m ihe con 
' ning industry in ColifCKmo lecenlly 
repotted GC\ by Curtis Allei <\ »l 
Accoidinc)ioHowoidAosen Direc 
\o\ of f\e^rch fw \\^ Lobcv 
Dt?(Xii^fTneiir 

■ n^e pfoiea provided rtoimng onci 
snpends fo^ loid oft Inw sl\illed 
woiUOf> wt^ich nxido TTOUM?es 
eligible for ptomonon lo pbs 
offeiing more poy pet hoi.H ond 
more hours pot yeor 
The pfojeci tv3s now been inccx 
poiored in regulor mdusfry opero 




Maintenance 
Of Youth 
Employment 

Effort 



AHtxx>9h Fedef ol effom (>ow 
been gr eotfy enlofged to 
eose !t>e ennploynnen! pfobiem 
ornong disocWiToged youth, me 
pfotilenn itielf seenns to grow 
jon^ewtxjt rother tt^on rececie 
v>/hoTever p(0QTe» is betog nrvode 
ts in dc»>gef of betng wiped out by 
o severe recettioo ^>A>en the re 
cessKx^ ends, we will be further 
behind thon when we begon 

• Dolno onythtog ot oil substonttol 
iS heoviV dependent on growing 
pftvote sector ennployment Dutii 
hos not been easy to bring oboui o 
morrioge between OTA ond the 
pftvote sectof IhePtivatelnc^ustry 
Councils ore being launched ot o 
time when prtvote sector employ 
ment grc/wth will be ot o stonchtill 
Innef-City youth ore going to be 
completing o vorjety of ptogronns 
'ood not getting jobs They will not 
hnow thot the reoson they will not 
oei o pb IS becouse of tt>e leces 
yon ond the result will be on ero 
sion of credibility for the CfTA 
youth program ^Vhileipneonsw^ 
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will liKoiv bo ifH? OHptihbiofi of \\\e 
fKrblic 0<^^plovii>ef>i u>npont>nr 

•xf'fevt* Uf> e>v|.x)iiMon of puWit 
ytuiff^ ji)i>s fK^s liiiiiioiKins in fxiw 
nH»t fu^f rtM« ^H(tI)!c»i^1 iI tt>n fx}fX^ 
to iiiHf Ik>w qihkI »*>o )<.^bs will be 
OS o d<*v<?kH>>ienioi expefietxe 
lobs now IS rtw> lO'yei but rt^i^ 

will bin KX^H* h*SS pt>SSlWO OVW |JK:> 

nt>Ki v^>(ll (>{ V) iIm* provisicvi Of 
b^l^iiC CVlutO'UX't wtKild tx> o pio 

. . . opppmjnitt#s to upgrade 
bosk tducoHonol skills In 
femporory programs design^ 
•d to operate ihrooghout 
the re<:esslon and recede 
when the ecoooony returns 
to nomnol. . . 

A/> (H.ivii.(.Vioc^ o(. riviry ctnild tx» o 



IV over ftx if>o sutiMO*Miol nurot'kois 
of ycxjrti wtlo iTrxly olf>e'wis<* LiO 
iiffeciecJ by ifx.* locessic^i \ho full 
KKKje ofotcximiuniry setluuiiioo 
insiiMnon^ ttxild bt» u?*\1 ky rtiii 
purpose* 

A voiipry of C.[ lA tx)sed fwu 
qrorn eflOfTs be vohicios fof 
delivwy of edutoiiofxil wivues to 
youlh noT gertinq pbs pomtuloily 
if O COfMrociinq ori^jf>gci^H*nl is 
u^l wiih fe<jukn edLKOnoiVil in ■ 
stitufions ^of whidi rfx* coniii'niniry 
coHecje IS o pfc^mvfK^ p*osp<Mi'* 

CVio sijch veHiide in oitonqing 
iIh'» edycoritvi wtKjid tx* 'tH> Pii 
vine Indusfiy Council TtiU* Vll of 
C( TA if> OuIf^uft/iiX) itu* uxjncits 



specifies niof* j:Hog*aii cxuviites 
Sewal of ifx>H» cKTtvliies oit» 
tkH)ity ^KorK^oofienreti s\.Ktias 
^oo<ditHVii>g pfO QfOo^s of K'^bs 

OOd llOKllfKj Oo3 ?cllAOllO(1 

d<»vo loping linHogoi ber«v<Npn 
e<i>f>}ovm^it ofK^ rioinii>g p(o 
onis «»dt»coiKvx)l iinfiiUJKv^s 
0(Yi rt>o j>Jivort* «Kia orxl co^'i 
dLJOii^g imviVQiiw coofwoiivo 
tKi(.K.o»K>i pJc»(J)fann fof youifu m 
mmxhhIqiy Ofid jx:isr^o*>{Jc)fY 
ixjvxoiioii vcJkx>Is lht»H? OUXfCfS 
A)f rtw o«*w rtiv\iie lixXisny Coun 
uls lx)vt* gp*>f? torg^ty vjrioonced 
UK»y coi^ilo becoiTno onxti nxve 
io"»pOJtonf in rf-ko ^"Wiod unfT>e 
dtotely crfvKxl Kii»c"oiio*i inuiiu 
fiOfn fxivt* nr>onit)e<^hip on ttx» 
touiHiis io ihis wo^rtd fociliioie itie 
uso of ttH? a>jiK lis (of lifiKux) ytxirt^ 
etiucoiiOiVil t^>p<"Mtunir»os In 
ihiiry c-M y> ccM^^wiJi^frOi wtn^** 
if>oy i»xiM G)<r\fiiL»nT>v tdutoiio^i 
Wo*i\ Co<>iixils could pVito^ni rtus 
»olf ' ot do ir fo4 CHA omtx? Pvivore 
tnd^iviy Coui^cils / 

»/liik» itH» intxinbfjfpi vr<y in 
votvwJ be<OL»v»CnA tsQ coii'kptex 
f>fLKjrom The policy live II would be 
<.\eoi oivd sin^^le The polK^ 
w^nild tx» ilxii rt>e rtKev>ion/K>f be 
oil owed »o kKJve eve*i kvqct 
f HJinbefv of youifto^i ftie sucefs As 
'fx?y co^i^pteie togutoi pfC^fOo~>s 
rl>oy will tx* qiv^n of;prytuniJtes ro 
u^xvckIo tx)iK edLK oiiofvai sImIIs it'i 
ii»in^xi'uiy |.X(.xjr<jn^s desigi^d lo 
t Y^ioit* ihrtKjghovji \\m} lecession 
ond lectHle wnen Jl>e ecofioniy 
(OJoms lo Mo*nx.il Posi fe<:ovyoo 
eoipKiyrnpnl (.jr^wTh con iheo tx* 
OJv^XKffHl lo move yt)ufb inio p*i 
vxiie se^ Kv etnpkjyrnpnt 
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Some 
Precedents 
Abrood 

TT fH)l ytM vit>wiHJ nc;iniiH) cuxJ 

hm>t-">e • A focpf^t i<>>vit*w \ u.o 
^•x*«^ ox{MNitMy:e by CtK)fl<»s M**w 
CXI uxxliKJod \M (XjIiIk titJtluy^ 
Kx ciHinJOKY^ t'OiniiH) t>ove 

Ci^xil opp<ixxh to dcolif^g wUh 
pxobleiTU ot vcIkk>1 Iihiv^s ond 
ufx?n^loytHl ycxjih ' !n FrtVK^ 
M oxan^pk> iJm* 19 /!i ftHOvMixi 
wos n-wt by O iH'n^k>or of ixkxhjc* 

'ti> hKi rtitMHi^xixKt^ iMH^l vM'KH't (*<^^^• 
rtX' XI N N«-^ Yiwit Stoir tiHi^KvinV 

\u»<ii'<^u wt^JT* cjit w» tiiiiiH) it>rn< 

itH- t'isl ttvv '^HKiUn ADIXX) IH^.IK 

IWHCWMIKKJ rtH' VO't>'oyitH.H»l of 

♦UHt*v Hcxu» JouifKJ^ Avnjvivi 




^tvKOtiO*^ WoiK PolKl^l >\>vt t tVvr.>-^ 



n>vp'^ 'o iihKko oniptoyeis topio 
viik> j<A) tioinirKj to ^c^Kx^l 5(»OvtHs 

Ix'ytxxl y\HJth cvxi ifxlude txM's 
IV ttx* 1960s Stewut le^x^ts 

most KJtVH>00<>UXJntIlfS tXWTK? to 

tin* v»ew tlxit cwitMetcvtl'coI tfoit^ 
inq is a kx^if oktxTYKXieiii of laUx 

.n>Oikt>t polKY Oy i*?^>^ 
ed'Vott^s fHXi pgrcHKl ii^ pttfxipli* 
with this now viV»w cxvj supr«i<tfHj 
ttx* (x>licY txisitio*'ts issued by itx* 

mitttH* nf tU» Oiyini/ntKi*! fix 
[(.CHHMnK Ci)Opt.MOtKXi oihI IV 
vt>k^^fnen» tOrCD) olttioug*^ it 
hos iX}\fQi tnodo^ci mcittpr ot 

. . . "thof providing coostrvc- 
rtv# •ducQtioo-woik oppor- 
tunltits In rtc#5slon could be 
r»lQttv#*Y co«-fr»« alTwrno- 
tlv^s to purt IfKOOW moln- 
t#nofK» rr>»os ur>s." 

siqnificcM^J p?(xiicc in the U^) But 
evi>f^ in Fofofx> tt wos leotly f>ot 
until ttx* 19 M l975r(xessK>nttH>T 



ftHirs of eK|KXH)ltX) lioii^iiX) iiifX) 
o tfM:<*v>ion wore fX»t to iom It tx» 
^,anx» fiHixy^i/iK) ttx-jt providing 
uxisiiuUiv^ i'lKjconon vahU 
opptx»\H^itirs if^ («>c^sitOJ>uHiUUx^ 
^l>lotlW^/ cost h<H» ulitMrH)tivt>s to 
pi;(0 uKOiiH' inuu^tOfiOtKO n^oo 
suios 

Not oil tU^ [ uiojx»or^ 
reiKO UTwevpf is jiKJ(;ed VxcOss 
KjI 0(xJ so<rie re<isvowi^c?<M of s».Kt^ ' 
polic»es IS iM^ginnij-ig in son>o c CHJ(^ 
htos Inonyrvpf^t tt>f t»xpe*H»^X€» 
of y uibpe ikx>s fx^t f^ecewvily 
cV^ly ccvximons ii^ itx* United 
biotos Uh» pou^t IS only itKlt tfH* 
kind of pt^hcies piop<.Jsed Uno ofe 
nnt so ru>vOl os to l>e ce-xnpleiely 
untiKKl OfKJ It- would tx» usoful to 
Sift ttx> luf<>>jxHin ex^x^MWKO fcx 
uny (HH:)q<?is wtvdHTiiqtit Im» useful 
t>ori> 
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ll 1. H thliv NN > I It l« » . III itllV 1 »M»1\T'S 
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. . !■ '1 .|» n U W ll»> vS V 1, >l. n M» MM u 

tiiiv\^\i\ I 1 > 1 sM. i»"\ ■ 'n(.<»"n.' 

n < )i iIiM u jr n J t if< > JM'i ' 

. i» •»»,'■ Ml'l>»»' villi"" 'f Til ll 

I. ,■!»*. ■ .s* M ii , u I'l V ^'j' > i.'n < ^Mfl' 

Sst I. Jl 'I • I ' 
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Th,. Thairman The second panel will iiddresa the iwue of youth 
later forcJ pXpation'T.nd u'nderlying c«uae8 of youth une^ploy- 

and the effect of jobleHsness on youth w.l! ^^/^^^^rA of sex 
1 woiilrf Hke to draw two panels together here. 1 ^' "f.^ 
and^^?h i'ity o iXr market entry will also be '".^.^^^^y 
..Inpl Cues retfardinK labor foi-ce participation and unemploy 
fr.rt thl^C of labor force attachment among minorities 

and wome';. a^^ will as labor market problems unique to these 

^ Wi'JLtJL'^n'tKlopics will be Dr. Ralph Smith formerly of 
thrulban Institute, currently staff "^f.-jT'^h [^l^^^^^^^^ 

'Commission for Emplovment Policy. ""4 ^^r O Ux^rt C^iirdenas. 
sociate professor. Pan American University. Edmburg. Itx. 

i.ri.'Mi.Mf vi OF DR JOSKl^ll M. ANDKUSON. MANA(JKU. MA- 

rix'rv NATKFNAl. COMMISSION FOR EMrlXnMKNI 

ANl nU ('ll lV^^^^^ ASSCH IATK PROFKSSOU. 1>AN 

AMKItK AN UNIVERSITY. EI)1NIU!R(J. TEX. 

Hr Anufrson Willard Wirtz has provided an excellent introduc- 
tio?;to''rh~s we face, this -o-mg. with so^^^^^ details 
of the problem and ootential approaches to a ^P}^^"^'. 1^^^^^ 

In mv comments I want to step back for a few minutes to siieicn 
the veJy broad economic apd^ demographic background t the 

Sjrt^*T^fl5L»Ken^^^^^^^ 

eighties and will provide some numbers to outline the rougn ai, 

n!Imber of unemployed were young P«7»«; f^f 
Will these dismal trends continue into the eighties.' 
win inese ai»iiiui jreneral observations. First, 

lem of the seventies. 
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I want to fiK'us on four aspecti) in this transition — Four' weas 
whtMV the economy has been experiencing major, changes: First, 
the demographic situation; second, . enej:gy; tnirrf, our Mittitude 
toward the impact ot i^conomic activity on the physical, environ- 
meat and on the health of our work force, and fourth, productivity. 

or these four, the one with the greatest immediate impaci on 
youth unemployment has l>een the changing depiographic sitdii- 
tion rhe most rapid growth of U.S. labor force* since the mobfliza-^ 
tion for World War II has been occurring during the past few 
years. But this (HM iixI of exceptionally rapid growth is commg to an 
end. - ' 

The rapid but uneven growth to the labor force can be illustrated 
if we divide the |H»ri(xl since the end of the Second World War into 
tWo roughly equal parts. From 1047 to ll)()2, the number of adult 
men in the labor force increased by 12 percent^ and the ndtnber of 
teenagers increased a little more than 10 percent. FromTl9(>2 to 
1J)7H, while the numbi»r of adult men increased less than'l20 per- 
cent» the number of teens jumped by over 82 percent. The^^^ate of 
growtii of the leftn labor force during the second* part of jLhe post- 
war |)eriod has been almost six times as great as during the tir^i 
part. During the first half of this period the number of women in 
the labor force increased about 48 {>ercent; during the second half, 
about 7 1 percent. 

Two factoi's which account for this phenomenal labor*^ force 
growth— th#baby boom, and the rapid increase in participation of 
women in the labor force. The baby boom can be dated roughly 
fiV)m 1J)47 to about ISXM. At the onset of this period, births jumped 
in a single year by a third—from an average of less than 3 million 
|,>er year to almost 4 milliT)n. There were over 4 million^ births ger 
year for the decade or so from 195;} to 19()4. Then the number of 
births began to diminish. Since 19(52, the baby boom has been 
entering the labor force. 

T\^k participation of women in the paid labor force has been 
increasing steadily since the end of World War II, but it has 
accelerated since the early sixties. In 1978, for the first time in our 
|)eacetime history, over half of our women aged 16 and over were 
in the paid labor force. • ^ 

Now, a good part of this phenomenal growth has been abSorfied 
successfully. The number of jobs' has grown by over 20 million since 
19G7. ^ . 

The Chairman. Could you pause for a moment? I will recognize 
Senator Javits. ^ ^ . 

Senator Javits. Mr. Chairman, I thank Dr. Anderson, and ask 
unanimous consent that what I say may appear at the appropriate 
place in the record.^ ' ^ 

The Chairman, Very well, 

[Prepared statement of Senator Javits included in openintj^ re- 
marks of the transcript. ] 

Senator Javits. I wish to make an opening, statement in respect 
to these hearings which I think are extremely important and I 
would like to thank the Chair for holding them. I know of no more 
• important subiect than youth unemployment. I am partieuiarly 
interested in the effects u|K)n this unemployment of a* bill which I 
worked out with Senator Humphrey in 1975, called the Youth ^ 
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En.ploymcnt and Demonstration Project Act, which will come up 

fbr renewal next year. , attached to my opening 

1 ask ^hat the various exlnbiU ma^ ^^/^^^ 

statement. Also. 1 '^.'L^^Sthat former Secretary of Ubor 

Chairman, my pleasure m the ^^^^ touched on a svibject 

. Wiilard Wirt/ J^,^: J.^^l^^^^^^^^^^ a private 

i^^^:^^^" -'^'^ particulari«ition 
^.^S' tiralfklhrCh and thank vou. Dr. An^^son. 1 might explain 
thlt Urn heavily -gaged olsewh^^^^^^^^^^^ ^„ • 

The CH AIRMAIL • Thtt"^ you, S«"«tO[;^«y^^V contribution . 
als will be put in the '"^^^'^f. / "Pj^^.^'ft^^ growth of the 

Dr. Anderson. I was talkiiiK «^X/^^„Xt on explosion called . 
labor force that has '"f "V^.^^X^^.'^i^t^P^^^lfk^r in fact has been 
thv baby boom, and al«>«t iKL ir^wth The number of jobs 
pretty --^ji^V". ^^^^^^^^ paldecade. But employment^ 

increased by .over -^i' l^,T,^^ ' jv, :„ {u^ teen labor force, 
has not, kept pace with the fX^,^'">^^Jen employment equalled - 

* In the pastvdecade t*}^ . '"C.'^e"^^, J" • f ^u„ Tgen labor force. The 
' only about 7r, percent of the™ by. 

rf ?t;).;5;r;^^^^^^^^^^^ c::;:^al S^tut .ne-four?h of the increase in 
the labor I'orce. • .„u;„ „,™oosition'ol' the lab»r force has . 

The changing demographic °ent. Since youth and 

increased the aggregate ""™0„y™,.t rate,, their in- 

women persistently have higher ""^"'P^^ „l„„e, hos added 
crease in the labor toraj "''"'1'^^,*'^ " the i^erage uUnployment 
abont one-half a Pe^^/^Xx^S' youth has 'nTr^^^^ tKe youth 

?^i^^tg^1n^hrSe^;•;4t^thr^^ B0^he number 
°'&^»„rart«7g.eve^^ 

S;;?sh^'Tl,e"SVrbSri;ra*f ««, and t^e last of 

rClarge cohorU an, "ow entering ^h"* '°bo^j7„'-''i.,77. With pres- 
In fact, the population "K^d to H Po^^f " ^^^^ „umber 

^„?vrricrs^K«?«-^^ - - " 

"tV; the n,ost numerous sin^e^e g^^^^^^^ isJS ye|r_ 

?;i 2^ oT?o?^rie» W^-J^- -^^^^^^^^ 

5^i^.Xu\«Ht^sWaloS fcr'^.-lnd'^of a magnit„ae 

ilever before experienced in ^"•^^^""^^decade the teen labor force 
After growing 40 P^J^eny n -the past d^^^^^^ decade.^ As the teen 
... ,.,will shrink 10 to ••^^^ .?"ri"f,„T^^ of the total 

tefre,ri^fe^^ 

Sst-a/tcr^re^rabrtSf^o^V^-"-^^^ 
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rate of 1(>-17 yoar olds, for example, is likely* to fall from a current 
level of about 18 percent to the* 12 to 14 percent r^nge by the end 
of the U>8()8. Consequently, the average rate of unemployment for 
the entire labor force is likely to decrease as demographic structure 
changes. . , ^ . 

This does not mean that youth unen^)loyment will no longer be 
a .problem. Even the most optiniistic projections provide figures 
that are much higher than necessary, and call for improvement. 
The most glowing problem' right now is the distressingly high 
unem|>loyment rates among minority youth, and the deterioration 
of the labor market for minority youth up until ihe improvements 
registered in 1978. 

Over the past decade employment increases among white teens 
*eqdalled about 80 percent of the increases in the labor force of that 
age. But amon^ black mijle teenagers, employment increases 
matchpd only !(> j)ercent of the labor force growth. Eighty four- 
percent of the increase in the labor force of black male teenagers 
went into the Unemployed category. Among black female teen- 
agers, employment ^increased enough to match only 42 percent of 
the labor force. 58 percent of the increase in the labor force showed 
up as unemployment. 

This labor market failure shows up not only in shocking unem- 
ployment rates, but also in terms of massive withdrawal of black 
youth Trom the measured labor force. The recorded unemployment 
rate of black teenager^, therefore, greatly understates the magni- 
tude of the problem. It is a pretty good guess that over 50 percent 
of the bli\ck youth who would be willing and able to work are 
unemployed. My view is that this is the most crucial employment 
issue before the committed at this time. 

Demographic change, then, will help ease the youth unemploy- 
ment problem on 'the whole in the l{)80*s. although that problem 
will remain and merits serious attention. But the high rate of 
unemployment among black youth is not primarily a demographic 
problem, and will not be greatly relieved by demographic changes. 

Let me sa y a few words abpiit energy, since that is a crucial 
change h\ £he seventies, and is going to influence almost every 
public policy initiative that we undertake in the-future. 

In the simplest terms, up ^o the 1970 s. energy was abundant and 
relatively cheap. From now into the foreseeable future it will be 
relatively scarce and expensive. This transition has been marked 
by price and supply shocks, first in 1978-74. and again this year. 
Each of these events hav/a contributed sharply to high temporary 
rates of unemployment and inflation. The sharply higher inflation 
resulting iiy part from the^ energy price hikes restrains the use of 
fiseal and monetary policy to combat higher bnemployment. 

What I want to talk about are four long-term aspects of the 
change in the energy situation that will afl'ect theNenvironment in 
which we consider the youth unemployment problem. 

First, over the long run, U.S. output and productivity will be 
lower than it would have been if cheap energy had continued. This 
is simply because we now have to give up more real resources for a 
key input to production. Our standard of living will be lower than 
it would have been with easy energy. 
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the use of fiscal and employment policy^ .^^ ^ 

Third, the sharp '"^^^ft^nior ^Kes in of the 

inputs is brinifing f t^"^,„SI,tie^^ o^^^^^ for eaetgy. This cre- 
W>nomy. particularly » ^"^^^f^^^^ output and produc- 

^es more jobs. So en.^rgy P^^^Vff ^?!!Je^r» employment problem, 
tivity. but they do not "«<^«?«?VnrrraB^s may in fact create such a 
Fourth, the Pattern of price increa^s m^^^^ ^ ^ 

problem. As I tried Jo P?;,"f,J*H^' ^^^^^ 

Continuous smooth P.^^^ P"^^.*" e v^^^^^ unlikely to occur smooth- 
employment. But P"<ie If [^««^« a reflation of the pattern of the 
ly. Rather, we are likely to f^e a refKJi ^.^^^^ followed 

1970'8. where we have exfjeriencedjery sharp^^ ^^^^^ 

by several years of stabOity. J^e^ P'^^^ ^ if perhaps temporary, 
disruptive to economy and bring on hign. ^^^^^^ employment 

unemployment. ^^^^ bvt^is increased economic instability, 
patterns, are hurt the moet py inis rather than high 

KTis this pattern ^f to Sc^^^^^^^^ the youth unem- 

energy prices per «%that »8 likely o e ^^^^.^^^ j^^^ 

ployment problem. This P®"^^" foreign oil supplies. 

Remain as dependent as '^^JZ^'l^ Z ^Tnom-^c environment that 
The third and fourth ch»"««« \V^rie8^c^^^^^ by the changed 
1 mentioned reinforce tt^..Sha"«"f ^/^^J^l'^^^^ 
energy situation. ^^JV^^^eof^^ pM^al environment or the 
increase output at the ^^^F^^^fJ"' "^^^^^ constraints on output 
health of our workers has mpo^ environmenta and 

irrowth. This recognition of the need lo p«y^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
health costs of Pro5"<^t'on the energy U ^^^^^^ d 

Tdl^TKn ^Sr^i^Je^n^^^^^^^ on our e.orts to 

deal with youth ">«'n'B'»y'"S"*: .u„ut our prospects for mobilizing 
reSu:res'":nrth'^»'tuM {ithThe very real .nS 
roSing problems'^fpthune^^^^ ^,,„tie, i„ 

!„■ 9ummary/the eigUies may e challenges yri 11 

some important ■.^P^'f ' «^''»Xch h^^^ the mafor chal- 

MtaeSfogJf^J^rnge^^r serious 
attention. 

. ?l;rCHSM*N..Thank you pootor Anderson, for your excellent 
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Youth Cmploymtnt Policy In tht 
Ptnptctlvt for a Tlmt^of Tr«ni1t'lon 

. . _ Jouph.M* .Andtriim ... .... 

Scitntific Timt Sharing Corporation 

Frdm. Its btglnning tht Unlttd SUttt h«t bttn • nation oritnttd toward 

youth. ' Compartd to most dtvtloptd countr1tt» wt havt always bt«n a rtlatlvtly 

young population, ar>d tach gtntratlon of Amtrlcans hat ktenly apprtclattd tht 

fact that today's youth will dtttrmint tht strength of tht nation's sqpltty 

and tconof^ tomorrow. Tht U.S. has also bttn a country committed publicly 

t 

to fairness and equality of opportunity. 

With this historical orientation and comnltinent, Americans have been 
distressed to observe, over the past two decades, a serfous deterioration In 
the labor market for youth, especially for minority youWi. Desptte widespread 
public concern and the development of a sUe/ible and varied public program 
effort, we se*n to have been unable to prepare our youth for fully successful 
participation In the labor market or to general enough of the types of Jobs 
that will meet the needs and expectations of a rapidly growing youth population. 
We have witnessed the average r«te of unemployment for young people age 16-19 
rise from 11 percent over the 1950s, to 14 percent l.n the 1960s, to 17 percent 
In the 1970s. Unmployment of black youth age 16-19 has been distressing 
Increasing from an average rate of 21 percent in the 1950s to 26 percent in the 
1960$, to 34 percent In the 1970s. In 1978, the unempl^Oyment rate for black* 
age 16-17 was 44 percent I ^ 

This dismal record should not be viewed as a cc/unsel of despair, but 
rather as a challenge to public policy. ^Two aspect/j of recent hiitory should 
be recognized. First, over the past deca^, the U.S. economy has encountered 
major and unusual challenges.. In many ways Its performance has bee% impressive. 
In evaluating the historical statistics, we should be aware of the magnitude 
of the challenges that have been faced. Second, the last half.of the 1970's 
have been a time of transition for the U.^ econo*T\y. The economic environment 
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1, cMngln, In w.y, th.t will h.v. Import.nt 1«pl1c.t1on, for th.. futur. p.r- 
^onn.nc. of th. .« .nd for public policy. Th. curr.nt ch.ll.n9. to public 
-p6Tky. ».n. IVW «t.nd wh.t h.i h.«>.n.d In the ptlt. tQ id.ntifj.lh. . 
,.r1out .nd continuing d.ficl.nci.» In p.»t p.rfonn.nc« .nd di,tingul,h th«« 
fr«n U,s «.r1ou, .nd p.rh.p,. transitory probl^,,. .nd to pr.p.r. for continuing 
Chlngts In th€ economic tnvlronmtnt. 

• Four important aspects o'f the ecoUc environment have been undergoing 
„»Jor Changes: the demographic situation, energy, our attitude toward the . 
Impact of economic activity on health and the physical environment, and pro- 
ductivity. In this stat««nt 1 will review these changing aspects of the economic 
.„v1ro«nent and suggest implications they may have for public policy. 

Th. Oemo iira phl^ituation 

,0«nogr.phic change is the nx>st important aspect of the transltion-in th. 

economic environment. 

The most rapid growth of th. U.S. labor force ilnce World War II Is occurring 
now." But this period of very rapid growth in the total labor force and particu- 
larly in the youth segment is drawing to 4 close. 

Since 1962. the r,t« of growth of the civilian labor force has averaged 
2.2 percent per year, increasing by over 46 percent during this Ume, In this 
p.r1od. the, rate of growth of th. f^al. labor force has averaged 3.5 percent 
per year - the number of women in the labor force has increased by tKree-quarters 
In the past 16 years. 

The number of t.enagers in the labor force grew only 0.7 percent per year 
from 1948 to 1962. Since that time, the teenage labor force has averaged a 
rat. Of growth of 4.3 percent per year - six tl.es as great - Increasing by 

over go percent during the past 16 years. 

- .2 - 
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Tht datt of tht btglnning of this spurt. 19^» Is significant. In that 
ytar ptoplt born In 1947 btgan to tnttr. thtMabOr force. 1947 marktd tht 
bftginrHng of tht baby l>own tht r«narl(al>lt"ihcftast in Ihe numbtr of blrtJ|S 
that occurrtd ovtr tht ptrlod from 1947 through 1965 (Set Tabit 1 and Fl^urt I), 
Rartly wtrt as mar\y as t^rat .BllJ 1 1 on bablti born during any ytar btfort July 1| 
1946. During tht ytar Ouly 1 , 1946 Jto July 1, 1947, almost four million bablts 
wtrt born. Births remaintd high during tht rtst of tht 1940;s an<l in the 1950*s . 
began to rist again. During tht'ptak ytars, between 1953 and 1964, over four 
million babies were born each ytar. Tht wave of popul^lvii UU| n during those 
peak years has been entering the labor force during the past decade. 

But tht figurts for womtn in the labor force Indicate th^t not all Ithe 
labor force gf^owth can be attributed to population growth.- The participation 
of women in the labor force has increased marJiedly as well, from 38 percent in 
1962 to 50 .percent in 1978, During this period the male participation rate 
fell from* 82 percent to 7aupercent. The Increased participation of women has 
been sufficient to raise the total participation rate for stxts from 60 
percent in 1962 to 64 percenti In 1979. 

As the dates for the period of baby boom births indicate, we are now nearing 
the end of the great influx of youth into the labor force from that source. In 
fact, the U.S. population age,16-17 peaked in 1977. Unless the fertility rate 
rises dran«tical ly , the population* of that age may never again, be as great. 
Over the next 15 years, the size of that age group will fall by 25 percent. 
The population age 18-24 will peak In 1980-1981 and then decline in a similar 
way. . * 
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T«bl« 1 

Nunh«r of Births In th« United 8t*t«a and 

FiDpulatlon a^Q)tth Ratal 11_3_Q-197| _ 



ya«r 




(July I to Juna 30) 


Births 


19 30-1931 


2 , 552 


1935-1936 


2 f 355 


19 40-1941' 


2 « 531 


1AJ1 lOJO 

1)141-1942 


* # 7 b9 


1942-1943 


3 # 158 


1943-1944 


2 # 9 09 


1944-1945 ^ 


2 f 9 J / 


VAAK 1A4C 

1945-1946 


9 P "7 V 


1946-^947 


3 # 940 


1947-li>48 


3 1 55d 


r^48-1949 


3«660 


1949-1950 


3,638 


1950-1951 


3 # / / 1 


1951-1952 


1 O K Q 


1952-1953 




1953-1954 


4 f VAo 


1954-1955 


4 f 119 


195^1956 


4 # 1 o / 


1956-1957 


4^312 


1957-1958 


' 4 # 3 13 


1958-1959 


A O A O 

4 # jC9o 


1959-1960 


4 4,279 


1960-'I961 


4 , 350 


1961-1962 


4,259 


1962-19.63 


4,185 


1963-1964 


4,119 




* 3,940 


.1965-1966 


3,716 


1966-1967 


3,608 


1967-1968 


3,520 


1968-1969 


3,583 


1969-1970 


3,676 


1970-1971 


3,713 


1971-1972 


3,393 


1972-1973 


3,195 


1973-1974 


3,111 


1974t 1975 


3,185, 


1975-1976 


3,126 


1976-1977 


3,268 . 


1977-1978 


3,305 
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Paroant Ch«nga in 

gopuliition during yat 

.8 

-6 
1.0 

i.r 

1.4 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 ^ 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

l.T 

1.8 

1:8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

, 1.6 
1.7 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 

1,2 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
1.1 
1.1 
0.9 
0.7 



0.8 
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The largest singit age grbup In 197^ was 18'year olds. The population at ' 

that agt will be smaller each year from now on, for at least the next twenty 

— yearr:' After growing ^ver forty percent iir^he past decade; the tftn labor force — 

will probably deci'ease by 10-15 percent during the next decade. (TKe decline 

In the Tabor force Is less thin th^ decline In population size becau|e teen 
» 

participation rates are expected to rise.) 

^ ' r . • . ^ 

The econorT\y's performance In absorbing this tremendous wave of population 
Is, In mi\y ways, remarkable. The number of jobs has Increased by over" 20 million 
since 1967 almost 27 percent despite the slump In Economic activity In the 
mid- 1 970" s. Employment Increased by over four percent In 1978 alone almost 
four million new jobs, ^ 

During ^he past decade, employment of teenage boys Increased 32 percent 
and employment of girls Increased 47 percent. (See Table^^^. But employrtient 
growth did not keep up with the growth In the labor force, as the rise In the un- 
employment rate Indicates. From 19j^ to 1978, the number of unemployed boys 
rose by 87 percent and the number of unemployed girls Increased 34 percent. 
While the number of male teens In the labor force Increased by about 1,4 million^ 
..male teen ^ployment Increased by about 1.0 million (corresponding to about 73 
' percent of the labor fprce growth) and unemployment Increased by about 370 
thousand (equal to 27 percent of the labor force growth). The number of female 
teens In the labor force went up by 1.5 ml 11 Ion, female teen employment Increased 
by 1.2 million (tqual to 77 percent of the labor force growth), and unemploy- • 
ment Increased by about 350 (equal to 23 percent of labor force growth). 

Because youth ptrsistently have higher unemployment rates than older workers, 
the expansion In the share of the labor force accounted for by youth has contributed 
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461 
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to an Incrwit In tht agyrtgrtt ffnwploywtnt ritt. Tht txpanilon 'in tht shart 
of tht labor forct accounttd for by womtn, who alio hivt hlghtr un|mpTo>wtnt 
ratts, has also Increased the aggrtgatt rate. Tht Prtsldenfs Council of 
Economic Advisors has calculated that about one-half of one percentage point 
has been added to the aggregate unemployment rate by change In the deomgraphlc 
composition of the labor force alone. 

Mortover, the Increase the number of youth In the labor force and the 
share of youth In the total has probably served to Increase the youth unemploy- 
ment rate Itself. If Tt were easy to change tha^ proportions In which employers 
use youth, who generally have less experience and skill, In combination with 
older workers as their proportions In the labor force change, then the additional 
youth could have been absorbed without much addition to their unemployment rates. 
But such a change In age group proportions evidently is not easy, ny research 
indicates that if employers are to be willing to hire more youth as their supply 
Increases relative to older workers, their wage relative to older workers' wages 
must fall, ^hat has happened to some degree, but not enough for the entire 
influx to be hired. Wage rigidities in the labor market --'Such as legal minimum 
wages, collective bargaining agreements or customary wage differentials prevent, 
relative wages from adjusting sufficiently to permit the labor market to absorb 
the whole Increase in young workers. The same thing seems to have happened with 
older women. As their share of the labor force has increased, their specific 
unemployment rates have increased also. 

* 

Table 3 compares unefliployment rates of selected demographic groups In the 
fourth quarter of 1972 and the fourth quarter of 1978. The unemployment rate 
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^8«Uot«A Ua«mploym«nt nmfn, Vourth Quarter If? 2 
and ro.utth Qw*rt«r IfTi* 



All civilian work«r« 

Whit* 20 y««r» and ov«|r 
H«l*a « 
F*mal*s 



5.3 

3.9 «1 

3.4 3.5 

4.7 5-0 



Black mnd oth»r ,2 
20 y«ara and ov«r ' • ■' 



Malaa 
Famalas 

TMnag«ra (16-19 y«ar«) 
Whlt« 

Black and oth«r 



6.0 ••3 

8.9 10.2 

15.7 16-3. 
13.3 

35.4 35-3 



*P«rc«ntj ••aaonally adjusted. 

Source: EconMcJ»£Orl.oLMiml^. 
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of .dult whU. Mitt wtt about th« ttm \n tht tw ptDodi. S)„c. th«s flroup 
»>«« th« flPMtMt 1itK>r Mrktt .tUchMnt. th.t fijurt miy (ndk.tt that cyclkal 
»«bor Mrktt t)ghtnt,t m» .boot th. m«« m tht. tw ptrlod*. T.bU i ,howt that 

for most groupi Mhott proportion of tht Ubor forct has txpandtd - youth, as 
wtll at oldtr woman - tht)r untmploymtnt rftts havt (ncreastd. StatUtkal 
analysis 'of tht rtlat)onsh)p betwttn tht on«nployn,tnt ratt of tach (ndlvldoal 
agt-stx group In tht labor force and Us shart of the labor forct shows th«t 
as a group Increas.s relative to other groups. Us unemployment rate typically 
tncraases. Not all the Increase In Ubor force size can quickly be absorbed 
into employment. 

It Is likely that as the share of youth In the total labor force falls 
with tht passing of the baby boor, generation out of the younger years, the youth 
unemployment rate will fall. Based on a study of the detemlnants of labor 
forct participation and unenploymcnt of demographic groups. Including the role 
played by the share of a group In the labor force. I estimated that the unemjiloy- 
nfnt rates of teens age 16-17. corresponding to a smooth, moderately high trend 
level of ecocuxnlc activity, will begin to drop fvm the rate of around 19-20 
percent In 1978 to about 16-17 percent in 1983. 15-16 percent In 1988. and 12-14 
percent In 1990. The trend unemployment rate of the group age 18-24 will in- 
crease as that group continues to expand, remaining in the 10-12 percent range 
through the early I980's. then fall as the size of that group diminishes. So^e 
of these estimates appear in Table 4. (The calculations In Table 4 do not repre- 
sent forecasts of unemployment or of economic acitfvty. flather. they are esti- 
mates of the group-specific unemployment rates that would correspond to a level 
of economic activity that represents a smooth projection of post-war trends, at 
approximately the average level of capacity utilization experienced over the post- 
war period.). 
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TABIC 4 

PtrctnUg^ Compoiltlon oMibor fUirKtt Aggrtgatvs 



PojHjUtiOn 16* 
labor Torcf * 
tmployrntnt 
Untmployfl>«nt 

1973 

Population 1ft* 
Labor Forcf 
Employment 
Uneffiploymtnt 
Unmployment Rate 

1978 

Population 16* ' 
Labor Forct 
(Employintnt 
Untmploytntnt 
Untmployment Ratt 

1963 

Population 16-^ 
Labor ForCe 
EmploMntnt 
Untnpioyment 
^Untmploymtnt Rate 

198B 

Population 16^ 
Labor Forct 
Employmtnt 
Unmploymtnt 
Untoiployment Rata 















Total 


Tottl 




Jl:?i.. 





maX 


100.0 


48.2 


^ 2.7 


8.3 


37,1 


51.8 


100.0 


6?. 9 • 


. M 


9.9 




3M 


100. 0 


63.4 


1.9 


8.> 




36.6 


lOU.O 


50.4 


8.3 


16.0 


26.1 


49.6 


3.6 


Z.9 


13.9 


6.4 


1.8 


4.8 



Ffma 1 1 

16-17 18-24 



2.6 
1.4 
1.3 
.6.4 

15.9 



8.2 
7.7 
• 7. J 
18.4 
8.6 



41.0 

28.0 
28.1 
24.8 

3.? 



100.0 


48.0 


2.8 


8.8 


36.4 


52.0 


' 2. 


7 


8.7 


40 6 


100.0 


61.1 


2.3 


10.9 


47.9 


38.9 


1 


.8 


8.8 


28.3 


100.0 


61 .6 


2.0 


10.5 


49.0 


38.4 


1 


.5 


8.3 


28.7 


100.0 


5?.0 


8.1 


18.9 


25.1 


48.0 


6 


.5 


17.9 


23,6 


4.9 


«^.l 


17.0 


8.4 


2.5 


6.0 


17 


.7 


9.9 


4.0 



100.0 


48.0- 


2.6 


8.9 


•36.4 


52.0 


2.5 


8.8 


4^.7 


100.0 


58.3 


2.2 


10.9 


45.2 


41.7 


1.9 


9.4 


30.4 


100.0 


SB. 8 


1.9 


■10.4 


46. K 


41.2 


1.6 


8.9 


30.7 


100. 0 


50.5 


6.9 


18.4 


23.5 


49.5 


6.0 


18.0 


25.5 


6.0 


5.2 


19.3 


10.2. 


3.3 


7.2 


-19.5 
/ 


11.5 


5.1 


100.0 


47.9 


2.1 


8.4 


37.4 


* 

52.1 


2.0 


8.3 


41.8 


100.0 


59.4 


1.7 


10.6 


47.1 


40.6 


1.4 


8.5 


30.6 


100.0 


59.8 


1.5 


10.0 


48.4 


40.2- 


1.3 


7.9 


30.9 


100.0/ 


52.0 


4.8 


20.9 


26.3 


48.0 


3.9 


18.1 


26.0 


5.9 


5.1 


16.6 


11.0 


3.3 


6.9 


16.1 


11.9 


5.0 



100.0 ■ 


47.9 


2.0 


7.2 


38.7 


52.1 


1.9 


1. 


1 


43.2 


100.0 


57.8 


1.7 


8.7 


47.5 


42.2 


1.5 


7' 


3 


3^.4 


100. 0 


58.2 


1.5 


8.2 


48.6 


41.8 


1.4 


6 


8 


33.6 


100.0 


50.9 


4.8 


16.7 


29.9 


49.1 


3.6 


15, 


.3 


30.2 


5.5 


4.9 


15.9 


10.4 


3.4 


6.4 


14.7 


11 


.6 


4.9 



* civil Ian Labor Forct 



Sourct: Actual data art from Emp 1 o^n t and T ra 1 n 1 njj R tpor t O ^ t ht _ Pr t s Idt n U 1979 
and Ciirrtnt POjPulftloFRtl^rU^ Stritt P-^s; Hoi. 519,800. ProJfctTont wer* 
dont by tht auihor» bastd on t«ntu& Burtau population projtctlon StrltJ I!. 
Currfnt Population Rtport StrltJ P-25. No. 704. 
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From thtst tst1m«tt$ It It potilbU te c«1cu1att what tht trtnd aggrtyatt 
unamployment rata would bt. That It tht aggrajatt ratt that would corrtspond 
to tht post-war average level of capacity uttllzation, taking Into account 
projected changes In the demographic structure of the labor fift^ce. The^trend 
aggregate^unemployment rate falls In the 1980i,.from 5.9 In 1983 to 5,5 In 
]988 and 5.2 In 1990. 

Although they show Improvement over the current situation, the projected 
unenployment rates for youth are still too Mgh reflecting an Inefficiently 
great anwunt of labor market turnover and search. There Is still a need for 
carefully designed employment and training programs to reduce the waste that 
these high unemp(oyiiient'^ates Imply. But at lea^t the distressingly hlj^h rates 
associated with the rapid baby boom expansion of the youth labor force may be 
relieved as the demographic pressure eases. 

I have sa?d nothing about the wefy high rates of unefliployment among black 
youth. These arc much too great to be accounted for by demographic factors 
alone. Rapid expansion of the youth population clearly Increased t\}B unemploy- 
ment of black youth; as well as others. !f It is the case that blacks |fe the 
last to be hired, they would be hurt more than others as demographic pressure 
increased, The easing of demographic pressure on youth tn general will help 
ease the unemployment of black youth as well as white. While 1t is projected that 
blacks will increase somewhat as a proportion of the youth population* the numt^er 
and the share of black youth in the total labor force will fall during the 1980's 
(see Table S). There is no obvious economic reason why a change in the propor- 
tion bf blacks relative to whites within the youth population should affect the 
unemployment of blacks ^vs . whites. The fact that the rate of unemployment of 
blacks is so much greater than that of whites of the same age indicates a funda- 
mental^ocial problem that cries out for continuing efforts toward its solution. 
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TABLE 5 

PROJECTIONS OF THE POPULATION BY RACt AND 
SELECT AGE CATEOORIES: SELECTED VEA^. 1978-1990 
... (Thouunda). ----- 





1978 
Population 


% 


1900 
Population 

ZZZ^ r 


% 1 


1 oni; 
Population 


1990 

% Popiilatlon 


% 


ToUl 


218.437 


1(K) 


222,159 


100 


232,800 


100 


243,513 




i UhUt 


188,922 


86.49 


191,581 


86.24 


199,458 


85.65 


207,257 


85.11 


euck 


25,473 


11.66 


26,156 


11.77 


28,005 


12,03 


29,799 


12.24 


Othtr 


4,042 


1.85 


4,422 


1 .99 


K J 1 7 


2.33 


6,457 


2,65 


• 

Agt 16-19 


46,937, 


7.75 


16,700 ^ 


7.52 


14,363 


6.17 


13,541 






U,296 


^'.54 


14,024 


6.31 


1 1 ,845 


5.09 


10,943 


4 .49 






<84.41)* 




(83.98) 




(82.47) 




/on HI ^ 


ehck 


2,326 


1.06 


2,338 


1 . Ub 




,92 


2,122 


.87 






(13.73) 




(14.00) 




(14,87) 




(15.67) 


Other 


315 


.14 


338 


.15 


382 


" .16 


476 


.20 






(1 .86) 




(i (\?\ 

\C.\JC} 




(2.66) 


i 


(3.52) 


Age M-17 


16,648 


7y^2 


1 b,/oJ 


7 "in 


1 ^ . J7c 


6.18 




5.24 


White 


13,976 


6.40\ 


13,122 


b. y 1 


1 ! , 0 1 y j| 


^ 5.08 ' 


1Q.271 


4.22 






(83.95)^ 


^ 2,322 






|«.12) 




(80.42) 


Black 


2,370 


1.08 r 


' 1 .05 




.94 


c |Ubo 


.84 






.-(14.24) 




(14.73) 




(15.29) 




(^6.10) 


^ Other 


302 


.14 




.14 


373 


.16 


444 


.18 






(1.81) 




(2.02) 




(2.59) 






Age 18-24 


28,980 


13.27 


29,462 


13.04 


27,853 


11.96 


25,148 


10.33 


White 


24,670 


11.29 


24,964 


11.24 


23,259 


9.99 


20,642 


8.46 






(85J3) 




(84,73) 




(83.51) 




(82.08) 


BIdCk 


3,733 


1.71 


3,869 


1.74 


3,863 


1.66 


3,664* 


1.50 






(12.88) 




-113.13) 




(13.87) 




(14.57) 


Other 


576 


.26 


630 


.28 


731 


^ .31 


843 


.35 






(1.99) 




(2.14) 




(2:62) 




(3.35) 





















* The number (n parentheses refers to the race's percentage of the partlculafi age 
category's total population 

SOURCE: Series II Projections from '^Projections of the Population of the United Stites: 
1977 to 2050" Current Population Rgports . Se.rUs P-Z5, No, 704. U.S. Depar'tment 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, July 1977 
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Somt of tht d1m«ni1ont of thit problem Art Indicated In Table 2. While 
7B percent of the Incretie In the white male youth labor force between 1968 
tmSt )9fB yns reflected in Increase tn^mployrnent. the Increase In black male 
. youth employment equaled only 16 percent of the Increase In the black male 
youth labor force. The Increase In black male youth unemployment equaled fully 
84 percent of the Increase In the labor force, For black female youth» the 
Increase In unemployment equaled 58 percent of the Increase In the labor force,. 
During a decade when the black male youth population Increased 36 percent and 
the black male youth labor force Hncreased 24 percent, employment of black male 
youth Increased only 5 percent. 

One respone to this labor market failure was widespread withdrawal of 
black youth from the labor force. At the beginning of the 1960s, the labor 
force participation rates of black and white male youth were approximately 
equal about 45 percent for ages 16-17, and 70 percent for ages 18-19. Since ^ 
tben» participation rates for white male youth have Increased to 55 percent 
for 16-17 year olds and 75 percent for 18-19 year olds in 1978. Black partlclpa- 
tfon» on the other hand, has plummeted to 33 percent for males age 16-17 and 
^60 percent for males 18-19 years old. While the part1cipat,1on rate of white females 
has increased from 30 percent In 1960 to about 49 percent in 1978 for ages 16-17, 
and from 52 percent to 65 percent for agos 18-19, the rates for black women 
were relatively unchanged over the period. They were almost the same in 1977 
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«s in 1960 aboiJt 23 pfrCtnt for 16-17 yMr oldi «nd 45 perctnt for tgts 18-19 
thtn Mch rati Jumptd about 4 ptrctnt polnti In 1978. 

0«ta on mtaiured untmploymtnt, th«rtfort, grtatly understates the degree 
to Mhlch the market has failed to meet the needs and aspirations of black youth, 
One estimate of the extent of this understatement can be calculated as follows. 
In 1978, the labor force participation rate of blacks age 16-19 was 42 percent, 
If it had been the same as whites of the same age (61 percent), an additional 
490 thousand youth would have .been counted in the labor force. If these are 
added to the measured black unemployment in 1978, the total comes to 870 thousand, 
an unemployment rate of bl percent! ^ 

r. 

The most pressing objective, then, of public policy concerning youth un- 
employment is to begin to reintegrate black youth into the U.S. labor market. 

Erierjjy 

We are all aware of the dramatic changes in the price of ener^ that have 
occurred during the 1970s led by the price hikes for oil. Foreign oil prices 
more than tripled during 1974 and the price of domestically produced crude oil 
doubled. After remaining fairly constant from 1975 to the end of 1978, foreign 
oil prices have exploded again. Increasing by over sixty percent so far this year, 
and by a dollar amount a> great as the. 1973-74 rise. This increase In crude 
oil prices, plus other changes in the domestic energy situation, will probably 
increas^cd gasoline prices by fifty percent during 1979 and increase fuel oil 
prices by s.ixty to seventy percent. By the end of 1980 the Impacts of these 
recent price changes alone are forecast to raise the level of the Consumer Price 
Index by an additional 2.5 percent, reduce GNP by over 2 percent and add 0,9 
percentage points to the unemployment rate,^ If It Is the case that monetary policy 
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hai ovtrTM<^ttd to tht InfUtloniry prt»4urf» gtnfrattd by thfit tvtnti, and • 
If f Ileal policy btcomts ovtrly rtitrictlvt, tht rtiultlng fmployiitnt and output 
lbss«i could w*Tl b« g-fSdtfV than thus flgurts. In comparlioni it It tttlmat^ 
that by Wb tht oil prict increasei of 1973-74 had addtd about 3.1 ptrctnt to 
the Consumer Prlcf Index, reduced GNP by about and added 1.5 percent to the 
unemployment rate. 

These disruptions to' the econo(T\y, by Increasing unemployment and Inflation 
simultaneously, both exascerbate the problem of youth unemployment and Impede 
the use of government macroeconomlc and employment policy tools to combat the 
problem. 

In. addition to these short run disruptions to the tconor[\y, the changed 
energy situation hat long term Implications for employment and for the environ- 
ment in which youth employment policy will be made. Four long term effects of 
the Increased scarcity «nd price of energy should be noted. 

First, over the long term potential U.S. output and productivity witl be 
lower than It would have been with cheap and abundant energy. The rate of growth 
of output may also be lower over the next decade than It was In the years before 
energy scarcity became apparent. The batic reason for this Is that we must now 
pay more give up more real resources for a vital Input to production. Energy 
cannot be produced from domestic sources nor purchased abroad as cheaply as It 
was" In the past. Hence, we must sacrifice more Inputs for the same 'amount of out- 
put. This will reduce the potential' output from the nation's labor force and 
capital stock. It may also reduce the overall rate of productive capital ac- 
cumulation and slow the rate of tconomlc growth. 
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Second, If tntrgiy prlcti contlnut to rist at It llktly tht IncrMiti 
will contrlbMtt to t bightr on-going r«tt of Inflttlon. !f wt dtilr* to attain 
a Itvtl of prict ttablllty comparablt to the past, It may rtquirt rtiatlvtly mort 
contractionary fiscal and inontttry poljfclti than In tht past. This may Impost 
additional constraints on tht ust of r»cal policy ti wtll as on specific govtrn- 

mtnt manpower programs to attack uneilploymtnt problems. 

/ 

Third, tht InCrtast In tht prIct of tntrgy rtlatlvt to other prices In the 
econo»t\y Is bringing about changes In the structure of the economy the types of 
goods people consume and how those goods ar* produced that ere Increasing the 
demand for labor and creating new jobs. In the aggregate, labor Is being sub- 
stituted for energy. This occurs, for example, beceuse people shift their buying 
patterns toward services and away from manufactured goods that re<ju1re a lot of ^ 
energy to produce and use, and because businesses are seeking ways to use labor 
to economize on the use of higher priced energy. The additional Jobs that ar« 
created because of these shifts offset to some degree the number of Jobs lost 
because economic activity Is dampened. The following rough estimates provide an 
outline of this process. Between 1972 and 1976 overall growth In economic output 
was reduced because of the sharp Increase In energy prices. This reduction In 
economic activity alone would have reduced employment by perhaps as'«wch as 2.8 
million jobs, even after recovery from the short term contractionary effects of 
the price shock that contributed to the recession of 1974-75. But long term 
employment did not fell nearly that much. Changes in the types of goods consumers 
were demanding and In the Inputs to production created an estimated 2.3 million 
new Jobs, so the nit loss In employment that was experienced by 1976 was only 
.5 million jobs. The substitution of labor for energy Is a continuing process. 
It means that the long term effects of energy price Increases should not reduce 
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•mp1o)in«nt. Output «nd productivity growth may b« rtductd . to rt«1 wigt growth 
will bt 1«S$. But tht numbtr of J^s should not bt rtductd by tht ritt In 
tn^rgiy prtctt itttlf. 

Fourth, whHt tht f«ct that tnergy pricts «rt Incrtttlng should not rtduct 
•mploymtnt In tht long run, tht m«nntr of thtir Incrtist may crftttt probltms. 
It Is quitt ^sslblt that wt will set a rtplay of tht sctnarlo that was acttd 
out In 1973-74 and again thU year. After a period of price stability, demand 
may overtake supply or supply may be Interrupted, leading to sharp price jumps 
and perhaps temporary supply shortfalls. Shocks of this naturt disrupt the 
economy and nwy bring about a slowdown In^economic activity and a rise In unem- 
ployment. Perhaps long term order can be established In the world oil market. 
If no-t, the potential for Increased economic Instability exists. Because the 
demographic groups which persistently have higher unemployment, especially 
youth, are also thi* most vulnerable to employment Instability, the prospect t^t 
thi^econon\y may be romewhat more unstable may Increase the difficulty of achieving 
the goals of employment policy. 

Concern About th e Phy sical Envlronntent, Healt h and Safety 

Americans enjoyed a rapid rate of growth In output and Income from the end 
of World War II until the beginning of the 1970's. the costs of wljich were not 
fully paid at the time, failure to pay social costs In the form of damage to 
the physical environment and excessive risks to the health and safety of workers 
artificially subsidized output growth. These costs wero permitted to remain external 
to the market process and consequently were Ignored. It Is clear that Americans 
are no longer willing to Ignore these costs. Extensive legislation and regulations 
to protect the environment and. the health and safety of workers have Internalized 
many of these costs, so that* they now show up as increased production costs and add 
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to porchist pricti. Forcing ouritlvti to f4ct Jth«$t costs tddi ta tht Itvtl of 

pricts and rtducti output growth fro* whtt It ifiight bt if wt could contlnut to 

Vgnort ihifli. This ilso wnnww tn»t r«t wtW wiy grow wort \\m}y ttiin - 

thty would. It dots not ntctsstrlly mtan • rtductlon of i«plo>wtnt. Ftc1t>g tht 

chilltngt of fitting tht tiplratlons of our ptoplt for • rUIng standtrd of 

living whilt maintaining a high standard for tht trtatrntnt of our worktrs and 

our tnvironmtnt may wtll m#an Incrtasfd dtmand for labor and ntw Job opportunltlts, 

Produ ctfvlt ^ ^ , ,* 

Tht f«ct that w« must pay mort for anergy, and tht rtcognltlon that w« % 
can IK) longtr afford to boost output at tht txptnst of tht htalth of our worktrs 
and our physical tnvlronmtnt, may ititan that tht Itvtl of productivity growth will 
bt Itss than It ha$ bt«n In tht past. It has bten estimated that»tht productivity 
loss over the period 1973-1976 resulting from Increased energy prices *lone may 
have been the equivalent of two years growth of the econwny^ — 

A slowdown In productivity growth Inevitably means a reduction In the rat^ 
of growth of average real wages and Incomes. Traditional expectations for^ Income 
. gains have not yet adjusted to a lower standard. As the various groups Inithe 
econon\y attempt to maintain desired levels of Income growth by Increasing prices, 
wages and profits, the result Is greater Inflation. Concern about Inflation con- 
strains the use of government programs to reduce unemployment. 

Employment Policy In Jhe IgBO's 

I have attempted to highlight sotw of the key features of the economic 

environment which will provide the background In the 1980'5 for policy concerning 

the labor market -problems of youth. One feature of that environment Is that there 

will be fewer young people. The population age 16-19 wUl fall from Its current 

level of About 17 million to about 13.5 million In 1990. Th« population age 20-24, 
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now tbout 20.5 ullllon. will grow to tbout 21 million In 198], th«n f.H to »bout 
IM'U^O"""''' aoii iWT iwi« thit youth-iipp>oy«t«t »1 IV not-continu*- 

bt t'prlorlty conctrn. ' But It doti mean th»t wt should begin to prepare ; 
our«e1vi^-for probuI^^MK«;>an th* slmplt ne^d to generate enough Jobi for a 




burgeoning, young population. 
H % 

CitaPly. the-major unresolved problem 1$ that reflected In the high rates 
of unlriploynient of minority youtb; This Is not a.demographic problem, agd It \i 
not likely %o be alleviated significantly by prospective demographic changes. 

■ The high rate of unemployment of all youth Indicates an Inefflflent and 
excessive amount of labor forct turnover, search ^nd friction: Better Informetlon • 

jand bett*r preparation for labor market entry In.terms of more appropriate skills, 
better knowledw of existing job opportunities and more realistic expectations 

.about entry.^eVtTVllilght reduce excessive search and turnover. 

The employment pt-oblems of Iffi nor ity 'youth go far beyond sJmple considerations 
of the efflcleat level of search and turnover, fr^ey reflect th* continued existence 
of a fragmtntid labor market and the' legacy' of generations of -discrimination. 

The review of . the potential chal.lenges to the economy and to employment 
policy that S»y emerge suggests" the Importance of maintaining and Increasing the 
f1ex4^^11ty of our Oabor market Institutions, A key element accounting, for the 
fatlurk \>f the labor market to absorb successfully the great influx of youth Is 
wage rigidity,. Inasmuch as a tfigh minlmuRi wage compresses the'overall wage'struc; 
ture for a perlod.'of tlw until Inflation permits d1ff*rent1als. to reassert them- 
.selves. It niay foreclose opportunities for low skill youth to grtj^ntry fevel- jobs., 
and it may make It too costly for emf.loyer».to provide the on-the;job. ^nlng that 
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c«n bt «n ImporUnt avfnut for.Ulll dtvtlopment. Tht 1980't will br1i>y • 

to mainUIn lufflclflnt flexibOlty to btnefit from tht opportunltltt. 

with « rtductlon In tht rite of population growth «nd «n aging of tht 
labor forct, we n>ay begin to move from a period of rapid labor ^jjj^* growth to 
a- period of tighter labor markets^ancT perhaps labor shortage. In the design of 
federal education^ training and tftployment services*, there may need to be less 
emphasis on youth programs and puBHc sector Jobs and more emphasis on retraining 
and retention of -older workers. The pronounced trend toward Increased part 1(;1 pat Ion 
of women In the labor force and equalfty with men of commitment to the labor market 
may generate Increased needs and opportunities for training programs. 

Each decade brings challenges and opportunities. The,l980's are no dif- 
ferent* One challenge to employment policy of the 1970's, created by the need ^ 
to accompdate the demograpjilc tidal wav* of youth that hit the labor force, will 

11n to recede In importance permitting' Increased concentration on the serious 
g term problems that remain. * 



1. These^estlmates of the economic effect^ o^^'oll price changes are based 
on analysis done for the U.S. House of Representative Subcommittee on 
Energy and Power. 

2. These estimates are based on a study of the long term eff^ects of^ energy 
pric* changes done by Edward A. Hudson and Dalv W. , Jorgenson. 
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The Chairman. We will proceed turn to) Doctor Adams, and 
continue through the panel, and then we will have our discussion. 

Di\ Adams, 'rhank you. Mr. CKdirman. ^ . ^. 

I am currently serving as research profossQr of education policy 
and economics at the George Washington University. 1 (ormerly 
served as Executive Director of the National Commission on Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Statistics, and I would express at 
this time my appreciation for the cooperation the Commission re- 
ceived from your committee. Mr Chairman, and you as an adviseT 
to the Commission. We are one of the few Government agencies 
that have managed to complete our assignment, close our doors/ 
and go home. For that we are proud. :\ 

It is a privilege for me twlay to appear before you to review some 
of the underlying causeS Of youth unemployment and its conse- ^ 
quences *r would like to summari/e the principal points ol my 
statement as followfj: The first point I will make is that demograph- 
ic (rends affecting the supply side of the youth labor market do 
indeed provide a basis for optinjism concerning improvements in 
youth unemployment in the 1980's. but the outlook on the demand 
side offers little assurance the problem is going to dimmish in the 
absence of special yoiith employment policies. } ' 

Second, unemployment for many youths can be viewed as a 
short-term problem with no serious economic consequences, but lor 
'*^%mme^articularly those out-of-school mid blacks, youth joblessness 
has a scarring effect, adversely affecting subsequent ent^l6yability 

and earnings. . i. \ u *• t.. 

The postwar baby boom has been a major lorce ^•«"trlbutlng to 
teenage labor market problems in the 15)()0s and 1970 s The 
postwar population explosionj^ramatically increased the number ol 
teenagers entering the laboiffirce' during this. period creating enor- 
mous pressures on the supply tiide of the youth labor market and 
coinciding with a secular increase of youth utfemployment. particu- 
larly among black teenagers, .p., 

' The outlook for the l9R(7s is for a lessening of these pressures as 
thelast of the baby boom population will pass through their teen- 
ageTt'ars in 1981. Through the remainder of the decade, the teen- 
age population will decrease rapidly, though not for blacks, reflect- 
ing the fact that their postwar birth rate peaked later and are 
•declining at a more moderate pt^ce than for whites. As si?ch. black 
youth will represent a larger fraction of the teenage population as 
the decade passes. Similar trends are expected for Hispanic youth 

'• To illustrate this point, using projections, from the Bureau ol 
Labor Statistics, black yputh currently represent .P^'jcent- ot fhe . 
total teenage labor force, and by the end of the decade, 1990. this is 
projected to increi^yinder high growth assumptions to nearly lb 

While demographic trends provide a basis for optimism concern- 
ing ithprovements in youth unemployment in the aggregate, eco- 
• nomic and sgcial f orces on the demand side of the labor market add 
new concerns Full employment policies have played an impbrtant 
role in the past affecting youth unemployment. Economic expan- 
sions have been closely correlated with improvements in youth 
joblessness, though the relationship for black teenag^ has been 
tenuous. Current efforts to fight inOtrtion by weakening the com- 

.,: _ ' ♦ • 
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mitment to full employment policies will doubtless lead to higher 
'unoi:nployinent umoiiK those ut the marKin. Anv iailuro to pursue 
vigorously the goals of Humphrey-Hawkins will dampen prospec- . 
tive impfovementa iii youth unemployment in the eighties. . 

The growing numbi>r of black youth comi>eting for jobs withm 
deteriorating urban labor markets is also of concern. The continued 
exodus of unskilled and semiskilled manufacturing jobs, tradition- 
ally a major route into employment for new entrants, along with 
jobs in retail trade from central' cities promises to further reduce 
youth employment opportunities. Youth unemployment rates 
among teenagers in central cities are already significantly higher 
than those in the suburbs and nonmetropolitan areas. Hidden un- 
empl/>yment.due to discouragement and withdrawifffrom the labor 
orco is also more prevalent as reflected by the lo\yer labor force 
'!)articipation rates of teenagers in central cities. The continued 
flight of urban centers together with the fiscal constraints faced by 
local governments further dampens the outlook for improvements 
in youth unemployment in this setting during the eighties. 
Other labor market barriers to youth may be created. There is 
- presently little concensus among my fellow ecop6mists as to the 
■'^'impact of ininimuni wages on youth unemploym^it. In congression- 
al hearings on the 11>77 amendments to the Faiit Labor Standards 
Act raising the minimum wage, estimates of th^ jobs to be elimi- 
nated ranged from to !)0(),00(). The impact>learly depends on 
whose estimate is correct. Subsequent efforifJ<*A. further increase 
' the minimum wage will have to considerfthe jwtential adverse 
effect on youth employment. \ j , , . ■ 

The declining number of youth jobs associated with the changing 
occupational strucn,ure of.our economy dui/ig the eighties will also 
place further demand side pressures on ^uth employment oppor- 
tunities. \ A L.*- • * 
Though the demographic" trends are fa\'l)rabll| this briel review 
of the foices operating on the demand side .of the youth labor 
market ofTers little assarance tha problem is going to diminish in 
the absence of special youth employment policies. Moreover, the 
problem is going to become more visibly a pfoblem of' blacks and' 
Hispanics, the very grou{>^ who have faired the worst' under more 
favorable conditions. \ , 

The question is frequently asked whether youth unemployment 
is really a serious problem in terms of its economic and socittl 
consequences. An important feature of youth unemployment is the 
situation , usually improves substantially as individuals age. When 
youths reach the age of 2.^ labor force participation rises, work 
becomes predominantly .full tim^s and more important, unemploy- 
ment rates fall to adult levels.- This frequently leads to the conclu- 
sfion that teenage unemployment is a transitory problem experi- 
enced by most and not greatly hindering successful assimilation 
into the labor force. 

Beyond, it is argued that the personal hardships associated with 
youth unemployment are overstated, ^irice manv youths continue 
to live at home and attend school, seeking only part-time work 
during teenage years. Nearly a third of all unemjployed youth IG to 
24 years of age, for exampte, ar»^'enrolled in school. Among teen-, 
agers, the proportion approaches 50 percent, with IG- and l7-year- 
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olds roachinj? DO {>ercont. To the extent that the job BCarch process 
and frequent turnover of youth contribute to a Iwtter understand- 
ing of the o{HM atipn of labor markets, providing contacts and occu- 
pational information, some teenage unemployment may even be 
thought of as beneficial. 

It is true that many unemployed vouth live at home and attend . 
school incurring little jH^rsonal hardship, but it is also a fact that 
slightly^ over r>0 percent of the unemployed teenagers are not en- 
rolled in school, A substantial proportion of these youths and many 
among those who are enrolled have formed their own households; 
and for them, unemployment may in fact be assciciated with pt»r- 
sonal hardship. For other youth who continue to live at home in 
low-income families, joblessness is directly linked to personal hard- 
ship. 

The personal hardship associated with youth unemployment is, 
of course* an important consequence, but perhaps more important 
is the potential longer term efTect on the skills, attitudes, and 
aspirations of the individual. Very little has been known about this 
dimension of the problem until the recent study of a national 
sample of youth 1(5 to 24 years of age who were followed over a 
period of several years in the midsixties and early seventies. 

The analysis of these data, known as the national longitudinal 
surveys* suggests that teenage unemployment is more than a tran- 
sitory problem for some youths. Ijfl a study of these data I recently 
completed for the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research 
with my former colleagues at the University of Utah, joblessness 
among out-of-school teenage youths was fo^nd to be associated with 
an earnings disadvantage during efar^y/adulthood. The earnings 
disadvantage was largest for young blacks whose earnings during 
their midtwenties fell 20 to \\{) percent below other young blacks 
who were out of school during their teenage years but employed, 
education and other personal characteristics being hold constant. 

These findings have been corroborated by several more JTec^nt 
studies. The results suggest that joblessness among out-of-school 
teenage youth, but not in-school youth, defines an important target, 
population thatrcan expect to find labor market assimilation diffi-^ 
cult. Together with findings that years of school completed' and ^ 
postschool occupational training used on the job are strOngly corre- . 
lated with subsequent earnings for whites and blacks alike, the 
^r^ults are of considerable importance to public policy, Thrte results 
confirm that marketable sHilla can be .learned on the job. or fin 
school and that periods spent out of^ school and either volunlai^ily 
or involuntarily without work, represents a loss that is likely to he 
felt for years. Labor Uiarket policies aimed at providing jobs for 
out'of-school jobless youth will pay dividends both iihfnedi^tely and 
for years to come. ^ ^, - 

It is my view that youth unemployment requires a well-targeted 
approach by public policy. Not all youth unemployment is harmful 
and some, in fact, may be beneficial through ftrdviding a better 
understanding of how labor* ^markets work, That^which is harmful, 
however* occurs among youth in low^^ncomc^ families and among 
teenage youth out of school and jobless. The impact is greatest for 
black youtjh, many of whom are clustered in large urban centers 
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surroundi*d by a decaying econmnic and swial oiivironnient. It is 
these youth to whom policy should be targettHl. 

There i» no mng\^ pFogram or poUcy that will addreaa the youth 
unemployment problem. General poHciiw concerned with full em- 
ploy ment, urban development, nnm'igi^tion, and afTirmative action 
are important elements of a comprehensive solution to the prob- 
lem. Sfwcific youth labor mavket policies focusing on joba and skill 
development are also important. As policies, these are itot new. 
What is new is the evidence supporting them an(J the confidence 
offered policymakers for decisions formerly ba^ed ori hunches. For 
fHM'haps The first time, evidence exists which links the early env 
ployment of out-of^achool teenage youth to their subsequent em- 
ployability and earnings. As such, this adds new emphasis and 
urgency to youth job creation efforts, 

A well-target-ed program of jobs for youths will address not only 
the short-term personal hardships associated with vouth uneniploy- 
ment, but the longer term scarring effects as well. Youth job cre- 
ation efforts represent a lifetime investment. These ettort^s should 
complement, not compete, with a progrant of skill development, 
however, th^re is no substitute for education. The strong positive 
rt^turns to schooling observed, or whites and blacks in the seventies 
today reinforce this point. Keeping youth in school should have the 
highest priority. Job creation effcn^ should be structured with this 
objective in mind. For thobe youth who leave school,, however, 
options in the Torm of training an(| basic education should be 
offered along with jobs. 

Job creation and skill development together olTer constructive 
solutions to the youth unemployment problem. The outlook ahead' 
suggests this problem will not diminish of its own accord. Strong 
policy responses are needed, which must include participation of 
the private sector, where 80 percent of the jobs ar^'locate^. In 
calling for policies of job creation and skill development, I would 
like to add some comments on each in terms of their relative 
importance. 

Job creation, as I have suggested, must hivolve the private sector 
where 80 percent of all jobs are located. I happen to believe it is a 
lot easier to pull a ropt* than to push a rope. And to enoouraga 
youth to stay in school to develop skills necessary for successful 
labor market assimilation, one has to provide jobs and cart>er op- 
portunities. 

Kmployment opportunities must he opened and available to 
youth, minority youth in particular, as an incentive for investing 
in skills. The development of Uiese opportunities requires provision 
of ample investment incentive for the economy as a whole. 

Full employment i)olici^?8 therefore play a critical role in any 
response to the vouth employment problem. I do not Jiupport poli- 
cies that accept high levels of unemployment and involve the redis: 
tribution of employmetU opportunities among labor force groups. 
' Such nolicies are ^ivisive. Tou cannot take jobs from one group in 
the laoor force, and give them to another without ^creating a divf- 
sive environment for public policy. The real solution begins with 
job creation a iji. provision of adeuuate employment opportunities 
f6r all Americi?ns. Jobs will provide incentives for youth to invest 
in education and training. 
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Mr. ("hairnian, m you know the vouth employment demonstra- 
tion projects will l>e up for reauthorization in 1980. I strongly 
Hupf>ort the provision 8 of this leginlation designed to build better 
linkages between education and work. 

In the past I have been struck by the absence of communication 
between our education and work institrttibns. They have not com- 
municated effectively regarding their expectations, roles, and re- 
sponsibilities for the transition of youth to adulthwnl. I support the 
building of linkages bi>tween education and work institutions. 

The opportunity for building these linkagt^s now is uniaue. In the 
decade ahead the declining number of youth entering elementary 
and secondary education will clearly affect the market for educa- 
tion and the demand for its services. In seeking ways to preserve 
its market » education will be encouraged to accept new roles and 
responsibilities for preparing youth for the world of work. More- 
over, pressures created by declining achievement scores and con- 
cern for the quality of education will reinforce education's respon- 
siveness to the forces of institutional change. These conditions olTer 
a unique opportunity for encouraging the education community to 
•expand its role beyond that of basic skill development to include 
the preptu ation of youth for the wprld of work and the building of 
linkages with the employment community. 

It is my hope that the private industry councils now hinug 
formed in local communities as part of CETA s private sector ini- 
tiatives, will join from the other side in developing and building 
these linkages. I would like to thank the committee for the oppor- 
tunity^ to present this statement and I will be happy later to 
answer any questions you may have. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, That was a very helpful 
presentation. We wij^ continue through the panel. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Adams follows: | / 
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Pr«par«d Stat«fMnt of Arvil V* Adamsi R«SMrch Professor of Education ^ 
-PoUcy^-anr^lW^onnmi c%^ Tha-GaorQQ-Uashlngtoa-lJnlvtraity.-^ 



Mr. CtinitntAU and Members of the Coniini*t t«jc; 

I am Arvil V, Adnnw , RftH^iMch Pr^lcBsor of K(hKntio!i Policy nnd 
Kcouomictt, tht? Oc^or^c W.ishiiigton lluivr rji i ty , It in a privilt^go for mr 
to appear before you today to 'Review sorne ot the uiiderlyiux crtu^es of 
^youth uuemploymeiit ntid its co!ise(pi(Mue.s Tho principal points of my 
-statemeiit are kuituiki r i as follows; 

-Demographic trends jpffectlnx the. supply side of the youth labor 
market provid(r a baiiis for opti.misim concerning improvements 
in youth unemployment in the lOROs, but the outlook on the demand 
/ Kide offers little arjsurance the problem is going to diminish 



in the absetice^ oi special y(<uth employment policies. 



-Unemployment tor mni^y youth;; can be viewed os a shorl-term pro- 
blem with no jierious economic con:jequ(Mu:eK , but to^ Home, par- 
ticul«n'ly tlioiJc cnit -o f -scboo I n'nd hlackis, y<(>ulh JoblessneiJS has 
a scnrt'ing efftu t, adver;.(My aflectiiij*. subsequent emp I oyabi jl it y 
and earnings. 



■ 

The p(istwar baby boom has licen a major force contributing to 
teenage labor market problems in'TTu* 19(^0;; and I*^70s. The postwar 
Wr, jJopnlatl on ^^xplosion draniat i cal irtcr eased the* number oi teenagers 



entering the labi>i luicc during li\iv, perirod creating enormour. pressuron 

on the Hupply side ol the youtl^ labor jnarket and coinciding with a 

ttecular inc.re/ise of ' youth uti^*ni)*loyiuent , '* particularly amon^i blftck 

teenagers. ' / * - 

/' ■ * ' ^ 

^ The outljook foY the IO'BOij in for a lessiMiing of tlu*se pressures as 

the last of^the fl>aby boom pbpulatioh will ])as*; through theiV teenage 

' S. ■ • 
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yrars in 1981, Throii^h tho i'Mniiind«»r of thr drcado, tho Irenage 
popiiliil ion w"{ ! I (!orroa!.t« rapitMy » thouxh nol tor Macks, rcfloctinjji the? 
Inct llKMr postwar ratos leaked lalVr and hrr tUu'liniMR at a 

moro Aodcrato yavr Hum for whitos. Ak suth, black youth will ropirsiMit 
a h*\rgiM- propoi'tion of tlu» t.ctM\«T«« popu 1 al t on «k i\vi\\i]v pasHcH. 

Similar I rends .^rc* cxpcMlod l(»v !liv.panlc^ youlli, 

WlUl(» providing a liasiJj for optimism conrtMtiing improveinfMitK in 
youtli UurmiWoyinpnt in tho aggregate*, o^onomic and Hocial t'orco« on the 
demand sidr of tho labor tmirket introtlnco new coneorns. V\)\\ oinploymenC 
polieirs havt? played an important role* in th<,? past nffoctinj^, yonth 
lui^iploymt'nt^ Kiononiic expansions liavc been clotteiy rorrelate(! with 
improvement n jn yontli Job 1 osfttiess , tl^oiigli tho relationship for black 
teenagers has been teinioiis. CurreiU efforts to fight inflation by 
weakening the eoimni tirtont to fnll employment policirs vi MNlouht less lead 

to higher miomployment arjong those at the margin. The fiiilnre to pursue 

V , ""I 

vigorously the go:; I s of Humphrcy-lia^ i ns will dainpt^n prospective 

i 

improvemrntii in youth nnemployinent. 

The growing number of black youth competing for jobs witliin 

deteriorating uiban labor markets is also of concern. The contiinicd 

exodus of nnskillod sennskilled manufaetiiring Jobs, traditionally a 

!gaJor route into tynploymei^t (or t.\ew* rnt rant s , along with Jobs in retail 

Ci-ndc from central cities promised to further reduce yo'uth employn^ent 

opportunities. - Ihiemploytnent rates amotig teenagerM In central cities are 

already signif ieantly higlit||| than those^ in the fl\iburbs\ and non- 

meiropolitan areas. Midden unemployment due 'to diseonrAgemput and 

withdraw.il from ' the labor forc<> is also more prevalent as reflected by 

the Jlower labor force participation rates of teenajgers in coiitral 

cl if\ continued hi i gilt of urb^hn centers togeTh^r V^frM"'thc fiscal 

2 
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const rnitilM facrtl l)y locil govuriimiMit.B f«rtl»or dAmpcuH thr oiitlooA for 



improveinoiits in youtli uutMnploymont in this vrttlDg. ♦ 

Fiiorenaiug compel it io!i f6r the piirt-tiuio Iow-hKi U jobs held by 
niijny yoiithn from othrr labor force groupK rxiUtfi to this concern. Yont!i 
will fintl iMcrL«iis(Ml competition from women who«r labor ^forcv pnr- 
ticipAtion ratV.s.win climb Ci^rthur In- tin? 1980s. In addition, 
emerging source of competition may be found nmong' old<?r workers who, 
incnuising In number, will find the pnrt-time employment sought by many 
teenngers nn rtttr«ctive menns to supplement retirement Income and e<ise 
economic prrssuren created by Inflation. The nut ion' 8 groJkng number 'of 
nndocumentcd workers, now eyt.imated ' with conH^erable^ uncertainty 
between A and 12 million, mor(;over, will doubtlefis compete for many 
youth jobn. ^ ' \ ' 

Other labor market barrltM's ^to youth may be cremated, Therp is 
presently little concensus Amon^ my fellow ecqnomi stti ' iIk to the impact 
of minimum Wi)j^e.s on youth uncinpl oyinent . In Congre^ional hearings on 
the 1977 ame'ndm^futy to the Y:iiv Lab<!)r Standards Act raiding the minimum 
wage, estimates of the . jobs to be (flimlnated ranged trom 90,000 to 
900,000. the ^ impact clt^ar^ly dept^uls on whose estimate is correct, 
Subsetpient effort .s to further increase tin? minimum wage will have t^- 
consider tlic potential adversV* effect ou youth emp.loymetit . 

Though tht^ domographic trends are favorable, this brief review of 
the forces operating on t,be demand side of the youth labor market offers 
little asnuranco the problem Is ;going to^ diminish in the absence of 
fip(»cial youth employment policies. Moreover, the problem is going to 
become .more visibly a problem of bl.ncks and llisiJnnics, tht; very groups 
who have faired the wotst iinde'r more favorable conditions. 

3 
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Ti»r qwostlon i s froqiioiit ly nskt-d .whetlior youir" imo.nii'loymctrt^ -h« 
really a t.mio.iN problem in U-ms ol il« ."coiiomic and Hoci.il coii- 
.seqiifciiccs. .All iihiMMtaiit fcaluro ot youth umM«i.h.yip.-"l -^^O'-'tlon 
Improves Mibnt \nny as ii,<livi<lii«lH age. When youths reach the «8«; of 
25, Inhor force pitrtieipnlion r^ist^, work bocoiiies prexlominntoly 
f,»H-tiinfc «n<», moro important, unt-mpl oymeiit ratOP I a H . Thai; frcfiuenlly 
leads lif tht> Oonclusiou that to«>n«Re luuMnpl oymeiit Is a frausitory 
p^robloin experienced by most and iiot greatly liiuderlng successful 
■ ftssiitii latiiiii into the labor force 

l'c-yoi.(l, it is argued that the persona.l hardships associated with 
youth unemployment are ov.-rstated, since many youths continue to live at 
home and attend school, seeking only part-time wo.'-k. Nearly a tl.i rd of 
nil unemployed youth U, to^2A years of age, for example, are enrolled in 
•- school. Amons; leeuafters, the proi,ortion approaches ',0. percent, with 1(, 
nod 17 year ol|s reaching 90 percent. To the extent that the Job seafch 
process ami frcpict turnover of youth contribute to a better un- 
rfcrstaiUliag of the operation of labor markets, providiu}; .outaots and 
occupational in I ormat j o>i , some l.'enage unemployment may even be thought 
of .15 btMi6» fvi c i>i 1 . 

It is true that many unemployed youth live at home and attend 
school incurring Httle personal hardship, but it is also a fad that 
slightly owr r.O percent of the u.wmployed teeuagers are not enrolled in 
: "school. A substantial proportion of ihese' youths and many among those 
who are enrolled have fonhed their o\*n households; and lor them, 
unemployment m^y in l.ict bo associated with personal hardship. For 
other youth who continue to live at home in . 1 ow ,i ncome tami^lies, 
' joblessnosii {^. directly linked to personal hardship. 
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Tin* personal hnranhip /iNKOci nted with youth unemployment it, of 
CQume, An important coHBequenco , but perhnpn more important is the 
potential longer-term rfl'eol on the fikills, nttitudoH, and aspirations 
of the individual. Very little haH heen known about thifi dimension of 
the problem until the reront study of a nntion^ll sample of youth 16 to 
24 years of age Who were followed over a period of sever al -years in the. 
mid-1960s and early 19?0h.. 

Tlie analysis of thene data» known nn the National Longitudinal 
Surveys » suggffsts tliat tOenaj^o unemployment is morev^, than a transitory 
problem for Home, youths. In a study ol these data I recently completed 
for tlie W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research witli my former 
collenj^ueii at th<^ IJnivernity of lUali, joblessness among out-of ^school 
teenage youth was fouiul to be associattn! with an earnings disadvantage 
during, early aduUhood. The earnings disadvantage was largest for young 
blacks whose earnings during their mid-20s fell 20 to 30 percent below 
other young blacks wlio were out o{ school during tlieir teenage years but 
employed, ethication at»d olluir personal' cli/iractei- ist ich held*" Constant. 

These findings have been cor rol)o rated by several more recent 
studi(*s. The resul tit- suggejiC that joblessness among out-of -school 
teenage youth, but uol in-school youth, def-ines an important target 
population tliat can expect to fiiui labor market assimilation difficult. 
Together with findings that yeais of school complet^l and post-school 
occupational training used on tlie job' are strong!^, correlated with. 
subse(pUMit earnings foV whites and bl acks - a 1 i ke , the ifesults are ol 
cotisideral^le importance to public i>olicy. ^ The results confirm that 
marketable skills can be learned on tlie job or in school and that 
periods spent out of school and either voluntarily or involuntarily. 
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without worlj^,* rcptTB«iU n Iorr that i» llk(?ly to be felt for yeara. 
Lrtbor piorket politins aimc?d nt providing John for out-of-Bchool jobless 
youth will pay diviihtnds both tnunediatcly and for yearn to come. 

* ^^9. ^ ^ r.y •- ""iL J-^^^ ^1 lln^nipl oynieM\t 

_ ■■■ ^ 

It is my view that youth \ine*mployh\f?nt rrqiiires a well-tftrxeted 
approacli by public policy. Not nil youth UfH^mployntoj^t is harmful «nd 
Bonxvi. in fut^t, may be botieficial thro\>gh providing a better under- 
standing of how labor markets work. That which is harmful, however, 
occiUH among youth in low income families and amo!\g teenage youth out of 
school and jobless. The impact is 'greatest for^ black youth, many of 
whom are clustered in large urban centers surro\mded by a decaying 
economic and social environment. It is I hone youth to whom, policy 
sho\ild be targeted. * 

There is no single program or policy that will nddrens the yotith 
\memploymei\t problem. General policies concerned with f \i.l I employment',^ 
urban development, "inunigration, and affirmative action artv, important 
elements of n comprehensive solution, to the problem. Specific • yolith 
lal)Or market policies focusing on joljs and skill development are also 
importiuit. As policies, these are not new. What is new is the evidence 
siipporting them and the confidence offered policymakers for decisions 
formerly based on hunchtvM . For perhaps the first t ime , 'evidence exi9ts 
wllich links tht\ early employment experience of out bf schoo'l te«r}aj^e 
youth to their subsecpn'nt empl oyabi I ity and earnings. 'As such, this 
adds now emphasis and \irj»ency to y^th job creation efforts. 

A well-targeted program of jobs for youths will address not only 
the short-term p(*rs6nal hardships associated with youth unemployment, 
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but tlu> longer-term ttcarrltiR cffettH nK well. Youtli 'Job crtintion 

These cf forlH Huould 



..eft out a KiiprcHcut a liixiliuic invcaiJE<;nt , 



:ompl<»m<*iU not compno witiv n ^(v\oKrnni oi hmii uiwriopineut » howervcr. 
Thoro is no HnlJ»titulc for rduc.illon. Thr strong ponitivr r<'\urnH to 
Hvhooliup. obsoivrt! for whitrn hlockfi' today rvinforct* thin point. 

Keeping yonth in school should hnve tlu* highi?st priority, viol) c rent ion 
efforts should bo structured wilh this objoctivt^ in mind. For those 
youth who leave school, however, options in the form of trninlug nnd 
basic education ?jho\ild b<? offered along with jobs. 

Job creation niul skill developiiyjnt together offer conn^ ructlve . 
solutions to the youth unemployment problem. The outlook ahead ;jnggest3 
thin problem will nol diminish of its own accord. St voug » pol icy 
r(^spOn;iCfi are u'^eded. Without these ro^ponr.es, the longer-term 
consequences of the probleni tor some youths? will perpetuate socia.l jtnd 
economic ineipialily. Thank you f6V the oppoitimity lo proj^ent this 
Klatement. I will now try to aiiswer any question's you may have. • 

'. ' ' ■ . ■ ■ 

The Chairman. Dr. Osterman, plea^re. 
Dr. Osterman. Thank you, Senator. 

I beheve that the problems of youth employment and unemploy- 
ment are very important, and I have spent several years of my life 
working on them, but I also thihk it is iniportant to make a serious 
effort, particularly in an era in which social policy programs are 
coming under attack, to idetitify just what is important and what is 
not and where resources, should best be directed.; 

I am going to start oFl^y talking briefly about what is not 
important in my view. I wUHhen talk abOmrwrhat is impQrt^nt, 
namely, rising unemployment r^tes of blaqk teenagers. I will offfer 
80.me explanations about why unerrtpiloyment rates for black teen- 
agers have fisen. . \^ . 

Having done that, I will say a few worOSvabout policy and I will 
try and make my ^ policy suggestions foUoVuhe- analy^ of the 

problem. -X , „ „ , „ • 

First: iVhat is not important or what fe less- impoirtant? Basically, 
the unemployment rates of white teenagers are not^out of line with 
what we would expect given the point in the business cycle. In 
1954, 50 percent of the 16- to 19-year-old white mAles were em- 
ployed. In 1978, that figure had risen to 56 percent. The figures for 
women were 36 percent aiVd 49 percent. The employment picture of 
the white teenagers has, in fact, imiJroved in the past 20 years. 
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Whit, teenage, have been able to W^^^^^^ 

a rate that has kept Pac^T^^.^t^'^iST bV and large, a natui'al 

part of the letbor ^^JjP^r^usTy in?ere8ted in work. TlaW 
IvBt several years they are f otjnou^ly m ^^f^J- 
thev are interested m sex, m 7^emur«, i^^^ activities. 
ln<f working is «imply a way of edrnm^ money ^ 

rse7o«-^^^^^ rb^uUploym^ Is a perfectly 

natural outcome of this proceBS of^^^^^^^^ ^raon 
.orJ«7inrnot^^^^^^^ -'^^^^"^^ 

a pattern that existed in jJ.^^S"-? "irrwant to (vddress, requires 
yeare, and it is a ^lem "hich. I we wa ^ ^.^^ „„rfc and 
J^ery deep structural changes >thm^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^,„a „f 

SaV- KUTt one^Souid argue that most youth 

eTX 



That for ttis group there is a very serious pru„...... ■ 

-"Cre'^i^ rjays •SlnS.'J^eigennr^^^^^^^^ 

explains the difference^ tV levels. deteriorated over 

tii'T& aHrliffetit^^^^^^^ and requires somewha< 
differenC explanations. answers that various people have 

Jli A^L'Sl.'i^^^^^ aon?^'*^ " """" 

*-SXre'rfrthe bab^ then *e increa» i^^th^ 

• irnieri^wVa^^ ISl^Set'^K^ 

• r « ir£ke^:rpo»i -u.;. have symmetrical ef- 

. f^is it educationj. AreNac". t«^^^^^ 
qualifted than whit« teW"' f f ^^^^ unemployment rate, 
Jes, a certain amount "f '™^'ne^""?' to traimng- But that 
between black and white tee"»P,rf„ teenage situation over 

SnnTeXplain the worsening of the Mack^^^ ^^ ^„ 

S because Wa-^^'f rf^raiem staTin ''l^ Tit 

. , fcll^eVVgrar?''^UraS'n??rorcin and high schooi, At 
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the same time that their educational and bther qualifications have 
improved, their employment situation worsened. , 
... .ft^ it job contact mtS)W)rk?L White* Jind jlMJ.hroi^^ 
thers and mothers who know people who work ia firms, and the 
firmr pffifer to hire people that way because it gives them some 
informajiin about the person's character. We have all found jobs 
that way. That is a very important way of finding jobs. In a labor 
market that has historically discriminated against blacks, blacks 
will have fewer such contacts. As a result, they will have nrore 
trouble finding jobe and, as a result, the unemployment rates will 
be higher. V . „ 

Again, while, this is an important factor, that factor cannot ex- 
plain" the worsening situation over time because there is no reason • 
to believe that black job contact networks have worsened" over 

time. ' 1. 1 o 

Is it because black teenagers in some sense do not want to work.' 
Is' the availability of welfare a factor, availability of illegal income 
a factor? The answer is no. The evidence is that unemployed teen- 
agers aUnost invariably will take the first job they are offei:ed, 
blacks and whites. There is no evidence in the economics or sociolo- 
gy literature that work orientation differs in important ways be- 
-tween black and white teenagers. Furthermore when jobs are avail- 
able, when the economy is going well, black teenagers take those 
jobs. Their unemployment rate is very sensitive to the* national 
unemployment rate. . . . , ^ . 

Is it suburbanization? No. It is true that jobs have left tientral 
cities, but so have white teenagers. They hav» also moved to the. 
suburbs. The actual compfetition in central cities facinff black youth 
for jobs, 'has improved . because of the flow of populatioh to the 
suburbs ob welt as the flow of jobe to the suburbs. 

So what is it? I would argue very strongly that the problem is 
basically ratial discrimination. Racial discrimination has persisted 
in the labor market and continues to be the source of problem. 
Currently, the basic problem is that employers are substitutmg 
other workers for black teena|{ers. They are subsCituting white 
teenagers. They are substituting adult women whose labor force 
participation rates have risen, and they are substituting, undocu- 
mented workers, illegal aliens. These groupfhave become plentiful 
^n the labor market and employers have substituted away from 
black teenagers toward these groups. 

As a consequence, black teenage unemployment rate has risen. 

Now a few words about policy. First, let me^ talk about delivery 

° 'Foo^^ften, I think the issue of delivery is ignored and we talk 
about What policy should be. I have evaluated programs and I have 
three observations to niake. CETA programs for youth in most 
cities are heavily oriented toward income maintenance program for 
inschool youth. This, I believe, is the wrong target group. The 
needs of out-of-school youth are greater. The reason the programs 
are oriented toward that group is that neighborhood youth corps 
programs run by community organizations have been in existence 
for 15 j^ears and the community organizations have a ^^"8 con- 
stituency. The prime sponsors have no incentives from ih^ Federal 
Government to change the pattern. Why have the primes no incen- 

A .-. . y 
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Uves? Largely becauto the Department of LatMj has not been able 
to adequately monitor either program qualit^lOr program target- 

-Jnfif-^- - ^_ t^H--- , - 

UtUess the Department of Labor providea %jtifAe sponsors with 
incentives to change th6 target group and i monitor program 
quality^ we can talk at ffreat length' about w ji^k- programs .can be, 
but, in fact, programs will not be ver^ good, [ f 

What should the content o£ policy be? I) clftn think of three 
categories of policies. One is income maintenaplp^ Hopefully, to the 
extent that we fund them these ^ro^ams proYi^ 
output. Thelsecond category/is programs dei 
nature of tn^ kids themselves; basic edul!%itioi 



^useful community 
ed to change, the 
rainiMkPrbgrams, 



iqljjttjp] 

work habits. Xhese pi^rams are bdlBed #h the iiwumpIR that the 
problem lies with the Kidi. There are certain jMos with whom this 
fs correct. But they constitute a smAll fraction; ip my view, of the 
unemployment problem. It is important for thtf0'kids to have good 

Krograms, programs which are serious en6ugHP Ar^d long enough to 
elp. We talk about tms. But these program^ are overly ei\ipha< 
sized now, ^ " > * , ^ ^ 

The third category is placement. The key isi^'place black youth 
inty the private sector. In the 1960 s we haa the job programs 
which sought to do this. We now have the priv||^ sector initiatives. 
The real mfficulty is t^at we have not thought ii^riously about how 
to induce or coerce the private sector into fblloy^^mg through. 

If I am correct that real problem is racial jdintimin^tion I find it 
difficult to believe that the private sector initiatives programs oper- 
ating on the purely voluntary basis with very few incentives to 

Krivate firms will succeed. Perhaps I am wrong; The history of the 
[ABS job program leads one to beliQv^ that I am not wrong, 
r The second issue, in addition to training pi^(^ams, is education. 
The key to education seems to be- to encourage yduth to go to 
college. We have fads about career education, scftool to W9rk transi- 
tion, et cetera. Those progratns ar^ not fundamei|(tal. It makes >^rv 
little difference for a youth whether he or she gttiduates^ from high 
school and tlien enters the lab6r ma.rket or WTope out of high 
school. The key thing in terms of economic p^oHs is attending 
college. That means what we really need to thmK^about is improv* 
ing the quaUty.of the basic education in schoolfu Other programs, 
such as guiclance pr career .education and so forM) are unUkely to 
succeed largely because most youth simplv as a matter of natural 
course leave school, mess around in the labor m^irket for several 
years, and then Settle down. Much of what schcrit|ils might; accom- 
plish get lost in that messing around.| ' I ^ ^ 
Finallv, and this is a fundamental ooint, without a strong econo- 
my black teenagers will not find Joos. There is ; no other Dolicv 
which will get as many jobs forTblack teena^erit) as would full 
employment or movement toward full ^.employment 

In the end, I believe the problem is not a technical one, thinking 
about issues, identifying modfel . profi^rams and pitting them in 

f)lace. If you read the hii^tory of youth programs^ inHhe New Eteal, 
or example the National Youth Administration,*yt)ii will find that ' 
the programs that are virtually identical to the onesV^ ^re talking 
about. The real problem is developing t^e political iwill to imple- 
ment programs tnat seek, to end hacial discriminatioti in the labor 
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markets. What the New Deal programs also did was to explicitly 
decide not to intervene in the structure of labor markets, and 
unless we are wiUing to intervene in the stVucture of labor n^ar- 
kets, we will not be able to get jol» For bTacli leenagere. 
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Itit S)T|>loyrt»nt Problem of Blftck Youth^ , 
A Iteviovr^ tho' tW<!tarco^;^ 

^ Piul Oitarnwn 

UnpiuljTYAi^t of .ttooiKtnU^B 
\ ««5 

Ttw RcxU<xwl IiaUtuto on nrvloymont PoHcy, 

*■ 

^ ' Bo«toti IMlvornity 

Pn^xirol for Uw Nati^vil Ctrrdnnlot^ on f>T|>lo>'m'.^it Policy, 

» • 

This peiixu- falls into tw> peirta. Hie first soction cx«nine« the evidence 
ooncomiivj tiw poor aiploymont piT^poctn of black relative to whitf youth, Tfm 
Moond pfti t diHcu8BOJ\ policy. ^ 

Ttie pa\x»r bogins by -dlstlx^dshlng botwoon two infiuesi v(hy black unemploy»»nt 
ia higher .thaii thnt of whito youth and why tho trond has vjdr»enGd ovar tirftB, 
Scnw oxplAiv\tioj«i— ciiclt aB U» iivibllity of /inckn to'nvOto ns effective ujie ai " 
>*>itOB of iiifoAnal job contact ixjtworks— taii help explain the dif forGiitlel •uoce»* 
of tho grovuxT twt cAiiiv^t oxplAln the «>dveroo trend (sine?© thctre tn np r«a»oo to 
belicvo that the ooi^ Act networks of blacks hns vJOrsoftod) , •rtw paper also a^xyue* 
. that it io more helpful to fodtis ti¥? filvv^lBh «T^>loymi«t growth for bl«^ck 
ycwth tiwn uiwrnplpymont ratee bocaujjo tho nKwaurement nrri moaning of v^^^loi-men^ 
•in U>e youth labor nvirket is «Witguoufl. 

Tho pnpor tlwJi oxflminoe tho Ijtpact of tvso secular clcveloritwnts— -the incroasing 
•chool onroUmente of black ^-olative to white youth and tho migration Of blacks 
frcxn the south to tho north-*whlch might load to a decline In tho black relative 
^ Vihite oTHJloynicnt ratec without sigiwding labor m?^rkot pathology. The sc^l 
trend oould have this effect because tho arnloymoot rato of ln-«chool youth is 
lower than that of thoso out-of-sclwol and thus, since m^re blacks are staying 
In sdvx>l longer (and wfiitos lc3aving earlier), the ernploymai^t pictur6 for blacks 
should a^xvu: to vrornen. ilvs data indicate that a^ non-nog ligiblo fr^jjption of 
the worsening differential is duo to this factor but tlwt a limjo gap mnains. 
On tho othor hand; tho ndgratlon frcm tho south docp n6t appear tp be em iitf^or- 
tant oonaidci'ation. 
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Tt« pApor thm ootamijrw thr«© poirtiblo »q>laiwtioii3 which nre basod upon 

-•hift*^ thft mtn>ctxtt:a-i>f - IocaI -Iftbor-narkota^ TJ»u«- ore .U« ■[udAirbcmitati^ 

of Jab«, whicA might >ior»«n th» job proApoct« of block ycxith txflR5«d In tho iimor 

oltyi tho rising l«hor forco particiixition of ortult^wanon and grcwirxj niiribom 

of Ulogal aliorui, both of vtiich might po«a ocwpotltion for black youthj and 

the <V>clino of youth Intonaivo jobn, vAiich would nwko jobe hard to find for black 

youth at tho bottcm of tho hiring qiwiK), Hw nvailablo oviQcnc* eikTcjostn that 

bli>cK youth hava aufferod bocause of tho rise of cxirpctlng gi^^^jpe anc\ Ux3 decline 

of youth jobs but t;hat tho subuibaniintion of jobo !vis not bccf\ an in^ort^nt factor 

. *n» paixsr then txirns to t)w issue of vAxjthor Uxj poisonal charnctori sties pr 
bthavior of black 'youth aro rosponsible for their ent^loymont problcmiB rolativo 
to white youth. One possibility Is that recial dif fcoroncos \n attitudes and 
«BqpoctAtloiis are impoi-tant. Itowovor, available ovidcnce rojocj^ t^iia cxplaiv^tion. 
Another possibility is that racial dlfforonccs in qualifications, BiK:h as education 
are invortnnt. The ovldonce auggosts that this oonsidQratioo plays a role in 
«oq>lQinirr} tho Tlif forontial but that It cannot l>elp cxplalii tho trend over tix«> 
since tho qualifications of blacks relative to vi^ites have b««i inprovinc|. 

rljvdly Uiroo i88vx>8 "COJvcorTilng tho operation of the market are examti^cd. 
First, as not6J oar 1 lor, access tp li^fonrvtl job coi"itact networks are loss satis- 
factory for blacks than wtdtes but this oonsldciratlon cn»^x)t explain the adverse 
trends Second, some aixj\)o that tho mtnlnwn wvcjo and afflniwtivo action preasuros 
havQ forced nrploYors to pay too high a wiigo to blacks, Uius roduciivi their cnplcy- 
itwit, ixit tho available evidence does not supix^rt this aniKu'tion. Finally, 
this section cowjludcs by atguing tlvit the central explaiwtlon Is continued 
racial discrimination and Uvjt mny of the factors pn^/lougly ldontlfi<x3—- such 
as the subntltutlcn of ccn^ting cjroupe— are descriptions of hew discrimination 
oporoteo in th(^ markets 
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Tt» Mooiid BOciioii €«niniiy» iK>licy. -nw first |)oint i» tlvit ^ policy noat 

only will thlB dirtwtly Iwprovo tho situation but it will n«k« othor polici«p' 
Msior to in|>l«iiont. Tlw paper thoj\dl»cvuiB«B two atrnteqie* for policyi iix3r«aa^irxj 
tho nurobor of jobe available for yciuvj black* arrf Altering tho ahAr« of jobo 
oaijtural by yixuig blacks within a fixod pool, ' Tho fonner apptoaeh includes job 
crootion progrims. itxs Inttor approiich in turn fnlls into two part^. INdt thDa« 
youth who cai\not f irrf jol)s bocauso of paraorwl prc^crva tho papor dcacribes Bcrtt 
principloo for iKjlpful anrvico ptrxyraps. ^or the larxyer group who aro' jcb r^\y, 
Ofl^ aljTOet job rtvxV, but cannot find jobs bocaiio© of racial discrimination tho' 
taper arguea for intorventfon into tho demairi sido of tho labor market. Iho major . 
challenge facing CTJYh ic to find wny« to oncxjuroge or prxDd the private sector 
Into hiring noro minority youtJi. ' , ^ 
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Tho high unarploynwsnt mt« o«peri«ncod by your>g blacks leom of rnich 

w«^ttdo as to obviats the nftsd f or ai>y furthcu: discussion Of the scxsps and 

nature of the problem. Howevw, it will pay to npand some tima moro oarsfully 

cSefining v*«t we wiU nocA td explidn. 

As a first point it appears tl«t the uncm|>lcyrnent rate is not the best measure 

with which to vjork. Unprni^loymsnt is a mekasure of the nurber of people vAio are 

ill the lnl»r foroo who are looking for work a^ unablJko find it. The difficulty 

with this measure is that labor force participation in The youth labor market is 

a sUppei7 ooncopt. Youth, more than other dcitographip gtxDupe, mpvc in and out 

of the labor force with oofuaidorablo frequency. Many youth vAio aro CTrployed leave 

the labor xoroo when thoy lose or quit their jcbe, and many youth who arc reportedk' 

out of the laJDor force move directly from this status to cmployn^nt without an 

intervening period of job search ot reported unemployment (Clark and Surmars, 

4 anlth aixJ Vonski) . As a result the conventional labor foroo categories are Nless 

useful in the case of youth. A better meaauro of labor force sx^pcxjas is th^ 

atploymei^ti' to population ratio, i.e. the fraction of the cohort which is smplc 

This measure is» not without its own defects (for some groups, eepecially women, 

the oonvontional labor fdroe catogorioa retain value) . In addition, even the msasure- 
■ ■ ♦ 

menf: of ccjjployment is questionable in the youth labor mankoti different survey* 
report subctantially different employment rates (Freeman and Modoff , 1979a) . 
Nonetheless, on b^laivco it appears to bo the prefer^Jble measure. 

What then is the experience of youth bl£fcc)cs and wl>ites in terms of this 
missure? Table I oontaiiw the cmploymont to population ratios for the four 16-19 
year old sub-groups as well as the racial ratios for men and women. Several facts 



*Rascoll Williams provided cxcollertt research asoistance for this popoif. 
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X 

TO POtnUATION RATIOS 
16-19 Y«ftr Old* 



1954 
19S5 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
I960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1966 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
^1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 





Black 




• ZKI ^ 


• 52 


1.05 


• Oa 




1.00 


KJ 
• D4 


• 54 


.97 


mOd 


• ^tf 


.92 






•88 






•86 






• 91 




» JO 


.91 


•47 


.42 
• ^* 


.9FU 


.45 


•37 


.84 


• 45 


.38 


.84 


•47 


.40 


•84 


• 50 


•40 


•80 


• 50. 


.39 


•78 


•50 


.39 


.78 


•51 


•39 


•76 


•50 


•31 


.72 


•49 


• 32 


.64 


.52 


• 32 


.63 


• 54 


•34 


•63 


•54 


.32 


• 59 


•51 


428" 


.54 


.53^ 


•27 


•53 


.55 


.27 


.50 


.56 


^30 


•52 



Mhite 






.36 


• 25 


• 68 


• 37 


• 26 


• 71 


• 39 


• 28 


.72 


• 38 


- .27 


.70 


• 35 


• 23 


.65 


.35 


• 20 


.58 


.35 


• 25 


• 70 


.35 


• 23 


• 67 


• 35 


.23 


.67 


.33 


• 21 


.64 


• 32 


• 22 


• 67 


•34 


.20 


.60 


• 38 


.23 


.61 


• 38 


• 25 . 


. .66 


• 38 


• 25 • 


.65^ 


• 40 


*25 


.63 


.40 




.57 


.39 


.20 


• 52 


• 41 


.20 


•48 


•44 


.23 


• 52 


•44 


w^22 


•51 


.43 


.22 


.51 


• 44 


• 20 


.46 


• 46 


• 20 


.44 


.49 


.23 


.48 
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•tAnd outt / ' * 

fl^ l^to^ffli^ 

to popoMtion iratio has not decliiwd since the lato 1960'b and'iftev 
thin^ Blxx^A slight Micular in^5rw«wont, 

(2) Black mon hncvo not been bo forymfttoi thoir orployinant to population 
ratio - v*Uch was rtxxjfiiy equal to tlvit of whit© n¥5n until t)>e oarly 
1960'8 - has shcwi^ a steac^y decline siivre then. Hence their .situation 
has worsGned, both aJbsolutoly and relative to vhite men, 

(3) White v«iien have experioncix^ a nJwup iftcrifaso in tlioir employment to ropu- 
^ ^ latlbn raUo since the mid 1960's» 1^ r*tio JvDvcrod arouita ,35, sub- 

sequontly it has been near *45, 1hi» 8har|> intjroase is diio to a rising 
^labor fbire participation rate in this group; in 1965 the rate was ,39, 
In 1975 .52. 

(4) itKs situation of black womon has not deteriorate appreciably \i\ absolute 
tonns but is well below that of .white warven (and both groups of men) and 
has wrsenod relative to white vKmen as the latter groups' rate has rlsen^ 

Oliere are dearly two issues whicli require explanation. Wa Went to uiKkirstand 
vhy the absolute difforeix^e exists between the exjxurienco of blacks whites (e.g. 
**>y the crploywent to poixilation ratio in 1978 for white ofcrj was .5$ while for black 
roen itJ v«o r30) and why the situation has deterioratooKovor tiii». Although related, 
these are tW3 distinct isnuos, Ft>r exaiTt>lo, we will see that there is s<*to evidence 
that blacks have poorer access than wliites to job contact nc^tworks, HUs can help 
explain tlio level dif forenco but it canrot help explain the troTKi; there is r¥0 rea- 
son to belibvo that the contact networks of blacks hats worsened or tlK»o of whites 
iJT|«x>vod over tijre. • ' 

lt»re nro, of oour«o, tto posniblc c-xplanntions of a c3GtQ):i«n:ating arploiimnt 



to poixdation rntlo. aw e»n eillior focus on trends in Uio |m»Terator {cinjloiniont) 
or Um denomlnatca: (poixllntlon) . Hio latter naturally Icnda to a coiwicJor.ition of 
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tho baby boan. itw poatwar y«ar« saw rapid incrofts— in cohort tiuit and popular 
-oomentabor* have m»Aa-nuoh of^-thi^-a*^ <ouro»^-og yeiufeh- Uiwt>lo y«w nt » -irt-t^etj- - 
tha labor nvurket t^poiYSod quite vmII to this influx as •vicSoncad by tha ability 
of vhitfi youth to maintain or Imprcnm tbadr labor market poaition. ItM baby • 
boon \m», howavm-, shorpar for blacka than vhitaai between 1960 and 1970 tha 
iiia of the white 16-19 ootorl: ^rmt by 41.0% while that of blacka grew by 67.5%. 
It might be arguod that this different dcnographic experience is responsible for 
the racial variance in cnpldyment to population ratioe. . iMs argunent, however, 
acxss not stand careful acrutiny* 1^ blacX and white youth were alike in all other 
respects and ♦troatod alike by tho labor market than an increase in the sixe of 
eitheo: oohort wxild have symmetri«il effects on the other. Ihos, without an 
eocplanation of how and why the two grqupe differ or are treated differently, a 
reoouree to the baby bocjm is without power. Ttiis suggests that the proper focus 
Is upon the factors v^ich hav^ rotardod the growth of black youth etrployment. 
Between 1968 and 1978, 16*19 year old blac^ youth fftploymsnt grew only by 14%. 
FXxrthemiorG, a substantial (but iirpossiblo to aocurately assess) portion of tho 
black onplopyment grc^^th vas due to federal training slots. V4xy black €itploy- 
mint levels below thoeo of whites and whey the diffortntial in growth? "rtwe are 
the central questions. 

jMxsm or Race? 

It might be legitiinately asked whether the problems faced by black youth are 



-*Tld.s asBtmcs that all else is constant. Qne possible souroe of hitiher unom* 
plcyment for tho more rapidly growing group is that a larger fraction of that gro^Tp 
is ooifxjsod of new entrai\ts who tend to eQ<poricnce higher unaTploymcnt. Robert 
FlAnagan (I976) uses a variant of this argument by suggoating that the entrant rate 
has been higlvsr for blocks in recent yoors bocauso they hnvo been drawn intp the 
labor nttrkot by rising expectations of better trcabrwnt. Tlvis argument is difficult 
to reoorwilo with' the secular docreaoo in bh-K:k youth pturtlcipatlon rates for both 
tho in-sdvool and out-of-nclxxjl groups. Any rootTCiliatiw would require a \'ery 
sharp docrevioo in partici{\itioi\ |ftioiy) tho oxpcricncod out*^f-9d>ool groups and 
this itsolf would be a sign of an iitfjortant pathology* 
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•ctxwHy &jm to their XTioo or ratheoc whotjjer the roa.1 forco At work it family 

i!«nlU«3# A sin^lo v«y to t^int thia Is to exwtdno tl» fltuatfoii of blAck Anc5 
>4iito youth holdincj fnmily >ncan8 oexmt^t. This la (fbna in Tnblo II b«low. ^ 
As l» appar«rit,,even vj^an oorttra3,liiK| for family ixxxmo, vory nicpilficnnt rncial 
dia^pitios rtxt^. 'nii« la |)eu:ticulnrly ti-\« onoi^ Ux) younyor <jrcxj|5 wJxsro tho 
racial diffoi-onUftl i» littlo dlfferwt than in unoontrollod <lat«, ¥>or 20-24 
year olds Uw inclunion of family incxnw ca^trola rortuaw the dlffjironViM Lut/ 
with the wccoptioii of tho old68t non-diK¥.lvant^\cjod fciTttlo group, a diBturbiiyjly 
largo gap iTmalns. ^ J , ' 

Ebcplatnii>q' tho Pattens 

Tho trejida outlined in tho piwicjua Boction have been fairly widely recog- 
nized. Thgro is not, hcwcTvor, any generally ftcxwpted set of explanations y ^Om 
reason Is that tho patteonis tliansolves arc docoptivoly aiitplo, lihcterlyii^ tha 
•ecular changes are otl»r dovolopncmtu nucli as changii>g enrolhront |xittoms^ 
the bufiiness cycle, migration, and the like. Iheso csDotKny-vide trends have 
an effect upon the youth labor market and nood to bo conslder«sd. It is possible 
that troatiT«nt 6f black youtli or their position in Uk? labor market has eitJx^r 
retttint3d static or even iwptxjvcxi but that this has been nwskod by oU»r dftvolopnifents. 
On the other hand, it is also ix^ssiblo (wid I tl\ink tx\xt) Uwit tho position off /; ^ 
black youth has vorsor^, .cvci^ lK>ldlng these other trends- ooriBtrint, tfe thus 
>«nt to distinguish analytically betirfccn tix5 extent to v*iicli thc^ worBCivLng 
poeition of black youth is duo to coiKnirrojit cfvents in the oooteny ai^d^thc extent 
to which it is diK? to changes in hew hlc^ck youth «iro troated. 

The next section will take up explaniitiona w<iich fall into U^Jj^rmGr 
category, "rtwae lncluc!cr*ch:u>]iiKj cnrollnjcnt p.iltcmg, migration, ,\ix\ tlio Umi- 
ness cycle, Ttwjn the popor will cxmtiirw^ spvoaral cf:i>laiutioiv^ vA\idt\ focus utx^n 
changes in tho troatJiKjnt and bcliavior of black youth. 

- 5 - . 
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MMo IT 
J 

HMPO>ty 1»7» flWrOrty^ jf¥?Q n» 4iv 4^^^^^^^ 



^ 



X6rl7 
Xe-19 











• 






Mhita 






mack 






niAck 


WhilQ 


Block 




Male 


t\xral6 


FOTWlo 






Halo 




Fjonftlo 


.28 


,11 


.22 


.11 ' 




Xk 


.11 


.41 


.15 , 


.56 


.32- 


.40 


.14 




^ .62 


•42 


.58 


.40 




.45 


.40 


.21 




.72 


' .69 


.67 


.63 


t64 


.49 


.34 


' .30 




^84 


.79 


-.75 


.84 



ScxirOox Ui|XibliBl)ed l>oi>ftrt3Ti3i^t of linixxr^TAbulatlonn, ^. • 

Noto; itio catcKjnrlcB "advantagod" Aiid "diswSvantAqod'' ar© bftpod opoi^ foully 

inocnw" wtilch ii>cluclo» tlw^eaniiixja of Uw ^xxith. "ttiis irvnkes cjctt^ixm i boob 
acroea tlK> tw iixxino Cfttocjorics difficult for thar oldcur qixxij* Ixk:,iuso 
lany are living alorvo aiid thus thoso cxpori<»jy:ii>g otiplcjymoi^t prcblana 
will tend to fall Into the di8*dvantagfld category, ^ • 

• - , -6- . 
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^ of black yoathi their growlncj «UT>lliTKint ratotj oixJ Uw mo\ASTirait of blacka frcm 

the South, Uoth dorvelopmentA might bo ooopoctocl to pi Ay saiw rolo in the doclino 

of the blnck yoiiti^ esivloynwnt to |X)piilati«i ratio. Irl tho instai^ of school 

enxolhnoiits t)x> orbo is quite clear: iij-BclKX>l youth have Icwar Ihbor force 

peurticipstia^ ratoe thiui their oiit-of-achcol Inothom wvJI as a oonaoquence theix 

«n|>loyinc»iit to population ratios aro lowiy:. llwrefbro, as a growing fraction of 

black youth rorvain in sc^kwI — a dovoloiT^ait noBt obeorviirs wcxild ai:)plaud — a 

side oonsocjuonco will !yj a docllno in^tho overall ewiilcyineiit to population ratio 

of the oolK>rt. "iViis decline is meet likoly not a source of concern and it is 

ln^x>rtnnt to cjct a acsnao of its laig^tVude. Ilio inpact of the noveincnt ftym tho 

South is loos clear. In port this represents a doclino in t!» iit|x>rtance of farw 

crploymcsi^t to blacks and since farm youU) f^cm dikoly to have hig)»r reported 

cnploympnt bo poixilation «tios tl^n situation is similar to that of enrollment 

■rntee. tho other Iwxl, a mTvement out of the rcxjion wlx>ro racial discrimiivition 

is often thoiKjht to be tins moat virulent might be oxixxrted to raiie tho black 

erplovmcnt to populatioj^ ratio. 

Turning first to ntF>fx>l enrol lumnts, tJw Ixisic treixis are reported in * 

TabVe III l?elow. TVo facts are a^^'^^^t: tiv? cnipl>u.^Jit rates of youn^; bladis hav« 

beoon rising and tlx^ oivcollmant ratAi of wliit-.oji have boon on ti^ doclW. 'IVxjethor 

f 

these trends, for tiie reasons noted jJlx>vo, waild inply that black itploymcsnt to 
population ratiofl w.ild docllno, t>oth abi'olvitcly and relative to thobo of wtiites 
(it Bl>ould \xi noted Uut tlw 1975 figures i>rolvnbly u^xlorstate enrollment rates 
relative to 1960 aiyl 1970? I^ho 1980 airi 1970 d;\ta are taken from the Census 
wiiich records actual ndx»l onrc^l Inviint wlvllo the 1975 figiire* are taken fuin the 
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TVibltt III 



16-19 Year Old» 
Whito Meilo 

NKite F>aml« 

aO-24 Y«ur Oldi 
Whito Male 
Black Male 
Whito F>Binalo 
Black F>mLle 



1960 

.71' 
.61 
.61 
• 56 



.32 

.13 
.10 
.09 



1970 

• 79' 
.67 
.70 

• 64 

.31 
.16 
.17 
.U 



1975 

.63 
•70 
.60 
.61 

.17 

• 18 

• U 
•11 



Scxurei 1960, U^S^ Oansus Sumttry> Vbl, I, TAhlo 253; 1970, U.S^ Ca\8u« Summry, 
vol. I, Tf\bl« 289j 1975, Msy, 1975 Current r>opalatlon Survey Tape 
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CutTont K)|iuUitioii Suj-vwy whicli n«k« foi- t!m nv^jor at-tlvily In tJw [Mnt wc.k. 
.Oluui, iwrt.-tlmci oiux^nmontm aro likoly U> Iw mluiKx! in 197;>. . ibwrvor, t!w 
trnvl* Are unmLotAknljlo) , 

, A useful tochiUquo /or (k^tomliiliKj t>v> iinjwlarvco of UK^no ck)wloi>- 
montB !• to ask vAwt bln|>.k aucI v;tUto «t^>l(:^ivjnt. to jxjixilnt loii rntion vJo^Ud 
.hnvo bc}o« At timo if Uwy fjct^! tJw labor nv\fkot «itvwMoj^ cxlntiinj nt 
that tinw )mxt Ivk! Uv?* onu>niwnt ixiltn'mn vAiich o^iottx! nt tinn "t-1". in . ^ 
otJKir word», in tinio "t^ '(iu\y 197»o^' , 1 will imiiiyii yio^tJxm oxlntiryj 

aT|)loyniLya to |X3fnilntic^^ ratio wijUiln Ov^^rh oniollnwnt cia?^?j Uit will dlo->. 
tribute tJw ytxith nci-OBn the o>AaHt»«. nccoitUixi to Uwiig "t-1" (fjay 1960) 
diotxibutioiir nwwf if tlw hyi)otlwtJLcnl 197b oji^?]oyiixiJU to jx>pulatio<i I'ntio 
Ib higlwr tJvin tJu^ actvul ratio tlKMi tJw difforojKX* iopix»yojitn tix^ tixtcnt 
to wtiifh tlv3\)lack ratio tJcx:Ui>od <Kk> to sJ\ifts in ejutil iJiwit ^Tatto.nis as 
0|Ttx>nod to Jp'iiftn in Ivcw blnoku arc tix)ati.xl in t!xi l^iboi* nvirkot. 

11» follwiixj tw tabloB the txwultH of tiwBO calculationn for tiy> 

twrlocl 1%0-1975 and 1970-1975, l^w fiivlitxjii cToarly oonfimi cnit o^|x?ctAt.ioj)B . 
unci tly? Dti'oivjth of tlHioffcctBortt quite iiU"oi^g. 'rtxj <jrcatest nowmCint, 
not suprifliiKjly, is for tiw entire 1960-1971) ix»ria1. Ifcixj'wo obsorvo, for 
e)(nn|)le, tlvn^ the cn)loy^i»ant to jx^xilation ratio for 16-19 year-old black 
won vould Jv\ve been ,29.1uk1 tlw oiux?llmant r.hifts not occMrrod but lJOcai\£JO of those 
•hifts, tho ratio was .25. iMs, in itself, irviy r>ot seem like a laryo difforoixre. 
and .29 io mtill a clearly unaccoptably low rate, but taken with tiic effect 
working in tho opposite diroctioi^ for w!vitc!i (tlwlr enrol ln¥.^j^t ^ates doclijyxJ 
ovei- tho |x>r^od) it raises tlw racial ratio firm .50 to .60. ;^jain, « ratio 
of .60 is not within an accopUxble rw>ge but it is rwii^ trivially higlwr than 
.50. SlmilrtT effects are apparent for all !iiil>-gix>iTpB. ^, 

«va effects in Uio 1970-7S |x?riod are cojisidorobly mvillcr for blacks 
but laxxjor for wtiltos. MUm reflectm tho sharp doclino in school onrolliwint- 
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Ik 

1970-1975 ' ? 



' J_ 1975 

Blftdylrjlitto BlacK/VaU fao 

j iMto Malo ,50 .45 

•50 " . ' .57 

Black M<ao .25 ,25 

WhitiS F^fnlftlo .41 ,39 

' .49 * * * 51 

Mack Pcrado ,20 * ' .20 

• 20-24 



•63 

80 1,00 



* Whlto t^^^lG .74 

Black HUo ' .59 * ,63 

VJhlto tYitwlO^ .57 ,55 

• 77 Oft 
Black Pem!\lo .44 ' .45 
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jjiljortod In-Uw affi mrf it'»houJrt bo w)merix»r«d tliat thin of foot rwybe nx«g- 
gtTAtad. Hiow flixllixjB do rftloo t)« QUf»»tion of vj»yiUwr tJ« <tot<»rior«tion 
In blACk i^lfttlvo tc) vAilto yc^itJ) Iftbor nttrkcJt'prom^U i» <m krtifrtot of 
th» duu^ in onrollmMit |>«ttoni» (tiwy obvi<xmly ck> not cast txny dcybl on 
tho lowl of tixiftjAii^t of black yo^^tht own nftcr U>obo cornx:tionB tholr 
cnploynwnt to p^xilntiai ratios avQ^ well bolcw U>oso of wlilton) . \ uBoful 
v«Vllbo got at this Ishvw and coj^trol for onrollmant ratos is to oxomlivo tli© 
wlatlvo tjt?ntinont of owt-^f-«chool yoiith. Tablo VI roporUi 
ratio of t))0 black- to-whl to ctTvloyimmt to jx^ixaation ratio for non-oivroUocI 
yoiith over ^ peiiocl 1964-1977* It ia ajTpiirent that in oach sub-^jrxxip, tho 
Bituation of black relative to vAilto youth hwjs worsonod in recont yoara. It 
Mfln» cloAT thon ,Uvit oiu: earlior perception concorping trends over tinws ronaina 
correct (although a certain airiDimt of tlve UxuxJ even in tho out-of-scJiool * 
9n>V|> nwy bo duo to tho shifting onrollmcmt patterns: as black cnrollinent 
rubes rino, ttw •'quality*' of tho rcrttining ont-of-scliool pool WDrscns, 
vhlle as vihitc enrollment rates Cl»gllne, tl>o "quality^ of t^ir out-^f-»chool 
pool litprovos. Available datA do not permit adoquato controls for Uiis but 
It i« djlf f icult to bolieva that the cf foot is :«troog enough to account for 
« shift, say for 16-19 year-old men, fron a ratio of .86 in tho mid- 1960 's to 
.60 in tho mld-i970»8.)lv 

ix^t of regional shifts is quite weak ocin>arcd to the role of enrollment 
trwds. Table V^I sliows tho raao of blacX to white crf>loymcnt to |-)opalation ratios » * 
broken down by rogico. The novanent frcm Uw South would be an in^iortant factor 
cnly if in 1970 (Uw latest y^r for which adequate data is available) the ^ 
pattern in the,SouUi differed in jijT%x>rtAnt respects fron elsewhere. balance, 
tho south, in fact, oRXvira little dlffcfont than oUy>r regions. Its troatuvnt 
o^pwollcxi black youth is oci\K:whnt worse than avernqe and its troatTrmnt of ytxith 
fl6t\n 8clxx>l is scm^rtvu better. SincoNBost 16-19 year olds ai-e enrolled, this iitrlics 
\' - 12 - 
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Twaus VI 

Rfttlo ot Black to MKlt» Diploynwit 
1964-1977 





MaIm 16-19 


F)mdos 16-19 


MaIm 20-24 


E>0nnl6i 20-24 


1961 


.85 


.90 




1.06 , 


1965 


.89 


.68 


,98 • 


1.13 


1966 


*88 


.70 


.95 


• 96 


1967 


.89 


..67 


.91 


UOO 


^ 1968 


.79 


• 70 


.96 ^ 


1.01 


1969 


.88 


,63 


1.03 


1970 


.73 


.60 


.88 


•93 


1971 


.81 


.'67 


.88 


.88 


1972 


.78 


.58 


.92 


•86 


1973 


.84 


.55 




•86 


1974 


.76 


.58 


•88 


•85 


1975 


.60 


.56 


.83 


•75 


1976 


.58 




.77 


.*8 


1977 


^61 { 


■M 


.79 


.74 



Souroot special Labor Ftoco Rot^ts, ""rtw Ehplaymant of Schcx5l A^e Ycxxth, 
variou* years. , ^ 
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VII 



Rstio of tho Black to WKlto Employment 
1970 



30*24 



Not mrollod 



I^irollad 



Not Enrolled 





Medp 




Male 


F\9mtilo 


Male 


F\en«il« 


Ma1« 


F\Bral« 


North East 


.56 


.63 


.61 


,63 


.98 


1.04 


,80 


.88 


North Oont?iil 


.55 


,60 


.61 


.62^ 


,96 


1.02 


,79 


.91 


South 


.56 


.58 


' .78 - 


' .71 


•..79 


.85 


.86 


.98 


Want 


• 55 • 


,63 


.61 


.7^ 


.98 


1.04 


.76 


.58( 



Sourooj 1970 0oj\8us Siim«ry, 1, Tnble 289. 
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that the nwvewtnt out of the South heliiad th«n (and tha» the overftll aocllno 
In the aTplov*»nt to poJp^l<^tio^ ratio i» uneWietAted. Thii i« an off»©t to 
the eiuoHittont effect di»cuBeed above) ,^ v4iile with irtMit 2€^24 yeArrold* 
out of schdDl the movanont frcn the South hurt them. 

In ehort, of t)>o tvo eocular troixls exdmlnod in this eoction tho civuiging 
pettAtn of enrol Imwlls ratoa in fact has playod an in^wrtant role in tho cViclino 
of black en|>loynvint to po|xilation ratios, botl» jibooluti?ly and rola\:ivvs to 
^Aiitos. Ifcwovttr, evMi with this ooniUdoratioii in mlixt tii situation of blacks ^ 
is poor are! is worsoni^ig. Ma w^ll new try to laxlerstand wty. 
Ttie ^XisinoBs Cycle ) 

. Youth srtplpymant risos and urwrploymonl^li^lls as tho labor marlot 
tightens. This sijtt)le obocrvation holpa explain tho difficult sitvintldn fScrd 
by ycgJith in roc«it yoars. Tho nature of t)w rolationelvip is shown in Tablo Vllt 
belcw. As is Qijparont, tl» an^lgymcnt to populatioii ratio of each yroui? is 
quite rcBixxisive to tho business cycle (aa moasurod by tiir uiKiiployment rate 
Of piTiwe age white mm) . Iho nature of tho tinw tAndiJ also ooi^f im our 
earlier discussion! thoy are poeitive*for whitoo negative for blacks. In 
•adition, tho crffSloymant to popidation ratios of young blacks are nv^ativoly 
more responsive than those of v^itOB to aggrognte domand: p ooo percent 
decFcaso in tho adult uncnvloymGrxt rftto would iiKireaso the ratios by .11 
percent for v^to 16-19 Yoa»x>ld mon, .15 jiorcont for black 16-19 yoai-old 
iwm, .09 percent for white 16-19 >foixr old wowm, and .11 pcucciit for black 
16-19 year^old v«Twn.* Fiiyjlly, mi>cli of the adwrao sit^vwtion in recent 
^rs hjifi bcx3n due to tho ^xx^r porfoinv>iKX5 of tix> ocorony- T1k» priirx.* nqe 
white nvilo uncnv>loynx?nt irate Iws booi^ co*^nidoriibly !ilglv>r tivm Ukj 1954-78 
«>rarAc|Q in t!\rco of tho past four years. 



lire. 



* Hvoae ^l^inticitioG ilro. dorfxjitcxl at fiK? rx?ai^3. 
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»T|>layn»iit to l>oiiulfttloo 
. BflLtiQ ULMrouioiu^ IdrdQ Yoar Qlda . . 
1954-1978 







J- 
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Tinio 




W 


Wltlto Milo 




-2.06B 


.008 


.896 


1.42 




(5.50) 


(7.30) ^ 


(2.79) 






Blnck MaIo 


.553 


-2.166 


-.008 


.96^ 


1.79 




(29.24) 


(5.43) 


(9.02) 






WKlbo J-Xxivac 


.194 


-1.273 


.012 


.937 


1.53 


fl 


(2.8:?) 


(4,19) 


(4.02) 






Black Ftiwilo 


.276 


-.975 


-,001 


.489 


1.73 


(14.90) 

> 


(2.02) 


y.89) 







Obe aepojxlaiit variable ^ia tho 16-19 yoar olc^ cii)loyn«nt bo poixilntion 
ratio o£ tlK> H^wific rttco/?c»x cjrovip; Ukj iiKiop<iiiJrtnt varinbXos are 
« oojatAiit, t]K» iinOii^loyinGJtt ra\x> of 3^-44 yoar o3d v^hito males, iuxl 
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rtdn aiwlysii of tho buvinoss cycl* •hoold make cl«ir that th» policy 

mxt liKily to help blockT'youth is. one of . fuU- flnployvnint. ohis i«.of ^ 

contxal irpo^tanoe. Ort yi^other hfuxl, this analysis is in Wither sonso 
ju«t an acoounting oxorcl&a\ >i mq that black youth «rployn»nt is nor© 
•eiwitivo than that of vhitos to cyclical conditions and that thar« is an 
adverse tima trend, but those «qi»tici^8 'cannot toll us why this should bo . 
•o. Other* aivxlyBis is noodod. 

StrxKs tural KxpX anatiot^. 

TYiC issues just discufeaod can bo ij^torprotod as oxplanationa baaed upon 
<Vjvcloi.tT«nt« wiUch aro* laryoly exogcmGous- to the Bituatia\ faced by black 
youth in local labor nvukets and to thoir behavior in those markets. Por 
e3«ffn|>lc, the discussion of enrol Imont istplicity assurwd that the patterns 
within enrol linent classos Jwve nxiviinod Constant and ijistead focused on 
the mix across those categories* Sljmllarly, ^tho discussion of the business 
cycle dOTonstrfetod hew tlw fata of black youth varied with business oonditions 
but did not ask why, at a given fioint in the cycle, black yt>uth peero to fare 

lees well today than In previous tlm3fi. The analysis takes us scmo yfeiy toward * 
V 

undoi'standijxj why the arplpyment picture for black youth scam so abysHual but 

the an«ilysi8 in these terms is inocmpleto. Tjvj trend in the orployroent to 

population ratio for out'-of-K^hpol youth makes it clear that even within that • ' 
* 

category the situation has worsenec! aixi tlie coefficient on the time tre«3 in the 
tuslnoss cycle ecjuations dawDnstratcn that even control liixj for cyclical condi- 
tions the picture has M3r8cnod. iherefore, we have to ask about nore fundatnentAl 
stOKtural cJvTk^QS in the labor market for black youth. ^ 

A variety of potrjitial ^wngon can be acVKKXx! to explain the dotoriora- 
, t\on, and those can \xi usefully grouped into throe categories: secular 
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chAiY|08 in tlio oootxjiVi U^o mii^^^ly (iviractorisUcs of ycxjth, «uy3 market 

failursa^ Each of UiosQ will ika*; be takon up- in tunu ■ ^ 

gkx-^ilQr CtwuvjOB in tho J'i^c^cni^ ^ 

TUsrv ivoo thrtx* w«nublo secvilar clv^vjos in thn sU-uctuVe of local 
labor nmkota wtUch iLy bo bohirk'l t]»e woiBoMrtj situation of black youtJ^. 
Ihcse arc: (a) an^incrtvise in tly> Availability aix3 anploynvjijit of oar?x?ting 
groupe; (b) the siibiirbanlzation of jobs aixJ (c) tho clwixiing irYluutriol stiMtT- 
turo of tho c?conciny, 

Industrial Structuio 

Young workers tyi)icAlly find aitploynvuit in limited section^ of th» ocoivmy, 
particularly rotail txade, clerical, and luiskillcd manufacturing. For exon^le, 
in October 1976, 47,1% of oiplcyoci 18-19 year old ycK\t}\ who wcirc in school \s>are 
vorKing in wholesale and retail trades, imbxj similar data (tixxKili only for 
m&lofi). Freeman and Medoff (1979b) ociTHxitod an Iiy3ex of Structural Differences, , 
a measure of the extent to which tlw industrial distribution of yo^ith ard adults 
diverge, Ihey found extiTsiKsly wide divercjenco for 18-19 yeai' olds, but otily 
minor divergence for 20-24 yoar olds. Ttio pattern clearly irxJicatod that with 
age, ycwth w>ve out of "youtli jobs" aixJ into the adult sector. * 

Tho reasons youth work in a narrcw section of the labor market ar* ocnplex. 
In part, it is due to the port-tirne nature of nich youth ciT|:>loynK^j><?; in 1976 35t of 
16-19 year old labor force paiticiponts v.vre eitivsr voliuitiu-ily wt^rkincj jvirt time Or 
•©arching for part- time \«rk. Doc^j^be many youth wont only part-tin¥2 work, tlx?y are 
limited in the kii>:la of Jobo thoy con fiJicK A deeper roaso*^ why youtii work in a llmi'tcd 
sootor is tiwt other kii>:l3 of employers will not hire tlKin (for evidoivxj frtfii a 
variety of nourcx^s, see Ostcmnn) . 'n>o rcaaon for this is Uvit yixith aixj i\n 
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inuitjoblo «ixJ luvVsrtAin v;ork force, frc^jxHJutly qolttijiq Jolx^ tuxl inurviJKj iu i\ix\ exit 
of U« Inbor force, Brvloyor^ v*x> J vivo Intomnl lAlxn* nwirkijts «ixl iirs^mt in 
trttinlixj woikors nslixrt^^t to J\iro tl»»o yoiitli niid ab a cxvibcxivkwo, ywJth 
find UK^ixHolvoe with a llTiltod ^hoico of kiixls of wrk. 

If it is tnio that youth work ii\ a liiftitoci iitxTtor, t)>on flny ^hrit^lixj in that 
•ecrtor rolativo to t)x^ l^feor force will place Btrnlna oi^ tiw yo^jth lnlx)r nvg'kot, Tl>oro 
ie ncnw ovidoix:© that ywti\ noctor iiluiuik or qrcM\ slvKj^ishly.^ If ycxjth 
jobe ftrt> BhriiikiiKj, tlUa wovild tVumtjo blncka i^latiw \jiUto9 if v.i\itc yow^x 
either v«iy> olUo to tx?.ty>trat6 Into otlwr kxrtorn of Uu) ooctxtny, oi* If , faced 
with a 5ihrii>kliv:j ix)ol of jol>s, tht^y wore able to ci»ptii«» a greater i^linro. 
1lK»ro lu mly wak ovick!iKX> iivxt wtiitxs youtl^ are nblo to fiixi jol^fi In otiwr 
•octora wt^llo blacka are not but tl»rn i's, ot\ ^vo other hand, none ovlcJonoo 
that vrfUte youUi aie to capture a Argor iiliarc of a st^giwit or R!\r lining 
*JoJ3 pool . 'nUn cvic?oiK:e larc^^ly comes frcn ocm>arijuj youth cn^jloymont ratcB * 
acrxx30-5a4SA's \A\ici\ vruy in tl» relatiw in\x)rtJinoo of tho yovitl^ job Rector, 
If v-Jvlte youth aro able to capUiro a laryor fraction of youUi jciM in SM^'s 
wlioro Uiose jobs aro scarce Uwn a measure of ijvlustrial struct\ire nhould :v>t 
protvo dignif leant in whito onvloynont equatia^s. On tl« oU^er hand, if blacks 
are not able to nviintain Uvoir ah^lrt3 wtnen youth jobs arc ocaftxj, then t]y> moasuro 
•hould prpvQ fiicjnific-aiit in tlieir on^ployincmt oquatioi\a. Ihese, in fact, are U» 
patterns vrfUd\ been obftorvod. Kalacltek (19G9) , workii>3 with 19601 data for 
all youUi (which are U^us dcminated by resultJj for* v,1iito6) , fovffkd that jjowral 
indwitried structuro vari/iblos proved ij^Bigi\ific^->nt 03\A he ooiK:luck>d^tlwt youth 
Miites) Are ablo^to oapturij a ol^ara of youth jcbo in »tSA'fe yAyare such 

jobs wore relatively rare. Oatorman fouiKl a aiJTiil;u: result with\970 ^ 
<Vita for whites and also found that the variable was significant in oqi»tie)i« 
tor blacks. 



In 19G(> conjitruu'tioc^ acooujito<i for 5»9'i of all jobo, in 1970 5.4%. ■ Nt^-dai*ablo * 
ironnfoqUulny cVcltno<l Cvm 11,7% to 9,8%^ and retail ervloyinyit roi^a from 
14,01 to IS.Q!^. 
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A shift ij\ local ©oojvnnitia vjhif^^h might bo UwiKjht to (lanvxgo th* ortilbymfliht 
»- 

P£oi]ixx:tii of . black yout.h ia UiCBiiJurbanizatiu^ ot jdis- iMs. lu Irxxiuontly 
t 

citod wi a. nvijor probloin bocauBo of Uw ijmgo of jobfl ntjving to tho suburb* y^lo 
yoii>g blAckn ixjimin tri^^i^d In tho innor city. 'Ilw |X3rooption that jobs hava 
Buburt)anizo(l while blacJ^ youth recrwin behind is oorrt?ct. lV3tv»eii 1970 and 1974, 
owitral city wniloynrnt in tho Uhitw! SUtos iiK:roanod by 2.7 iMsrcont, while 
cnployinvit outsiAj ocnUwl cities ymv by 18.1 |xiix»nt. In 1976, 75 percent of 
black 16-19 yoar-okla liwd in ooiiUral citioa, vAiilo the figuro for vAUtoa was 
34 i?eroont (Mncjnifn and Seixjgor) . As a rosult of thaso treivlo, a larcfo litoraturo 
has orerged ooncoming tho inpact of theao dovolot^rtyits upoii black €Biploynont. 
John Kaln i ni tinted tiie cVibata and argued that black onploymsnt was rcduood bo- 
caui^^s^f difficult physical access to jobe, lack of inforhwtion, anci Uw rtsluctanoo 
of citploycrs to "ijiport" blackB into wtiite ccmrunitios. 

Vhatovar ti» imritu of th« argunent for adiiltar it seema nore reasonable for 
youth, inoir goographicai scope of job search is apt to bo nore limltod, both 
because of limited accoDS to automobiles and bc^une many work part**tliT» after 
school and, honoe, are unlikely to t^e jobe which roquire considerable travftl. 
Ihero'is alao sore casual evidence to support tliis argunanti the unonvloymant 
rnfce of oonter-city, non-white youth in 1976 was 40,8 percent, while for those 
rosiding in tho suburban ring it was 33.0 percent. CHviB ovidonco is casual 
booauae the rates artj ndl controlled for other location specific factors - »ix:h 
as education ^ vAiich ndglVt explain tl>e diffoiwitial.) 

Hcwo^iikrr althou^ popular view i# that suburbanization of Jobs -hurts the 
onploynont chances of black youth i once we roftwnber that white residential dis- 
porsioq^^a acocrponicd the Job shift, the case is no longer clear. As white 
youth rnovu to the suburbs, blade youth may have a bettor cAvjnce at cVxvntown 
Jobs, even if the nuit^cj: of those Jobs has docixsasod. * Cn balance, their 
poeBiblity of being aiployod nay rilft. rurthorwoto,. largo 
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oorcantrtttim of blAcfui living and •hop|>ing dcMntcAm imy lead firms Mnsitiv* 
to oormxnuc prsfwTMXM to Kir* nor* blaokt. IS^iOmncm m)|3|K>rtij:)gr thii point, 
and hano« oontrAry to Kain*^ ymm. ncmtly crfiiiint«d |^ Qtlrm «nd| Snkf (1971) t 

A r9omt lUx!^ by Oattcrann sought to «(«ninft thit iMUS by including ih 
a46A «i|>Ioymint squaticni *a variahls maiuKiring the ratio of racial rftai^Vrntlal 
diaparsion to job disparaion (roughly, tha nurrbar of oantral city joba to 
oantral city population, tho population variahla being raoa apacific). T^im 
vwriable poncved inaignif ioant in influonoin? tha l«rvfil of anplcyinant for 
both young blacka and vAiitaa. Ihoa, iirpact of job auburbanization haa 
•amdngly baan of fsat by tha auburbanixation of the vAvita population and tha , 
nat affect ia that blade youth anplcymont haa not boen diminiahad. 
OonPfttition from Other Gaxxya 

Thus far we havtf spokan of youth joba aa though thara was a sactor of 
Urn labor muicat reserved for yourvg vorkera. Althouyh thia ovor-aiirplif ioation 
has sufficed for tha analysis thus far, it nust now be oorrectod. The Joba in 
vhldh.inoat youth work are not best lyvikerstood as youth joba, rather they 
should be viewed as pca± of the saoondary labor market. Michael Piora (1071) 
baa defined aeoondary job* by contrasting them vdth primary labor market 
an|)loymantt 

The psrijnaxy labor market offers jobs vAUch posssss several of tha 
fbllowing traits t high wagos, good working conditions, anployment 
stability and job accurityr equity and due process in the adndnii^tra- 
tion of wage rates, and chaixTes for advAnocxrent. Iho secondary 
SArkat has jobs >hioh, relative to thoeo in the prinvo^ sector, 
are decidedly loss attractive. They tond to involve lew wagos, poor 
lioddng conditions, oonsidornblo variability in onployiront, heursh 
and often arbitrary discipline, little opportunity to advance. 

Secondary jobs era thus tha dsadond low-skill jobs in the eoohomy. 

Seen in these torms^ it is clear that youth enploynont is largely oonftnod to 

this soctor, but it is also appoowit tlvjt other gro^ aro also part of tha 

aeoondary labor force. ThoDo groups can bo roughly classified into tw3 

categories i Hk>|9 «Aio find nooondary cn^ploymcnt natisfactory bocauso thoir 
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AttacfnMRit to th# )Abor forco im vwaK «x! thoy aro int«ir«it«3 only In part- 
tim» oAiiul «T|>loiiw«t mid tho*« \gho aro cx>af inod to »aooortm7 aiploymont by 
..thft dllQiJcdiiaUiry. lilrliig^pr^ primary finwi^ Mwy youUir atlvUt - 

mran, luid Imnlyr&nti v*k) viow their Btny at tcrpoVary fall into tho fbrtnor otte- 
gory. Othw: acKilt wrmon and minority grcxv« fnll into tho Intt^ir category. 

Given thill pnraixx^tivo, it seoiw n|)pamnt that youth must oornpete with other 
labor force groups for Beooiidary joba. * A tx^asible explanaUon of the difficulty 
that black ycxiUi force is that thi» oarpetitlon haa intensified. Thero la yood 
reason to belitsvu tl\at Uiia has been the case. Detween 1960 aixi 1975, the labor 
force |:)Aiclpition rata of married vfcmon with children botweai the ages of 6 ana 
17 roeo frcm 39 percent to 53.7 percent. It is liXoly that many of these vjoman, 
for reasons of both life stylo and discrimination, work in the swvs seoondary 
•actor occupicsd by ycxith. 

The only study directly eK«niniry.j this issue is an effort by OstoxTTvui Ivised 
upon SMSA data. Using 1960 and 1970 data, ho found that tho orploymBnt of 13lac)j 
youth is significantly rolat«3 to tho wages of adidt wcmon, while such a relaUon- 
ship does not hold for w!iite youth. In atiutlon, tho growth of black youth, but 
not white youth, wplcympnt between 1960 and 1970 wns negatively related to the 
fraction of tho SMSA's i960 labor force accounted for by adult wowan. 

The findings are strongly suggestive, but should be rc^ardcjd wiU) eorw 
caution. First, it is always dangerous to roach fiiro oonclusions on tho basis 
of one Btody. in addition, it is lirport^ant to identify with sano care Uie 
nature of tho jobs for which the groupe ocmpote. In fact, tho occupational 
overlap bob^wi young block males aivd odUlt wopnon is limited (in 1976 tho per- 
centage of OT^iloyod, m.in*ial wcana^^with husbands prtisont in sales an* clerical 
jobe VKu^ 4/9 ptnxent, in setvlcos, 15.8 pcr>ccnt and in bluc-cqllai joba, 15.7 
pcsrcoiit. ]br block maloo, tho oorroiiix^ixling proportions wi>re 12.6 pctxx^t, 39.9 
porcoot. Old 36.1 poxxrcnt) . Thus, vi^ilo thoro is clearly ocro overlap, tho 
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oocu|Mtioivil dlatrU3utlon» at* by no roMM kltntlcml. >0f ocxutm, thm ovorlap tx l^i xi i 
tho dlttxibutlons for wMlt wcmn wvl yoimg Ul«ok >xmn it ntich cIomt. 

Itw wviAmcv o onc wm iny mib»titiiticn of tilv^al ijimlTrnrrtnt for blade youth 
is Mitiraly «kVKxlQ%L, although I bttllew plauaihl*, Plom (1979) Hm Kc<j\jmA that 
in thi'mid to lata 1960*s, an ta:a of relatively full' «t|>lo^TOnt, black youth bm^ 
omm a nurf difficult labor foroa (bacttuaa thair eoqpactationa had baan raiaad 
by tha Civil Rights movftnint as wall aa a ahift in'thair fr«na of rafarait?a from - 
fir^t ganaration mlgranta frGRi tha aouth to mmoonA yanaoration nativaa of tha north), 
ftr thla and other reasona, aaoondary anployara bagan to actively aooouraiga fuVI 
dr«w upon a atreon of illjp^l aliana, fls9ia:^ea« of Uwthar the anplpytu: peroapticn 
of hlack youth behavior VAS aocurate, or mnaina accurate, tho pcxxsaaa is very 
difficult to reverse, 'Iherefora, in many urban labor iwiceta, Joba %4\lch onoe 
want to blade youth are no longer available to than. It ia okvioualy difficult 
to teat this ecxxxmotrically, ainoe data on tha aT|>loyrnent of illegal aliens 
is not available, Itte evidence that atkdt vcman have bean substituted for black 
youth does, hc^i^ever, adkS plauaibllity to the argviosnt becauao it does suggest 
that frployera have boon subatltutliTg avmy from black youth, 

\ 

Tha Supply Characteristics of Vtouth 

Thus far, wa have not focused /)n tha nature of tha youth thamselvea. 
Ferhnpa orploymant ratea are so low because in sons sense youth do not want 
to work. This gonaralization has acme merit, I believe, for many youth, VI^Mn 
they first «ntar the labor rmrkot, youth (t4n be ctviractarizod as being in a 
**Roratoriun** stage, moTQ intorestod in adventure, sex, and peor group activities 
than in stable cnployment (oaterman) . As a result, thcsro ia a good deal of nova- 
ment botwoon jobe and in andl out of tho labor force. All of this incxeasos unam- 
pU>yroci\t antl rexlacoa cnn)loiTOoi^t ratt^,- H» relevant quostion for our purposes, 
hcwovor, is whether thero exists Si racial differential in thoao attituaoa, for such 
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rurth«niior« to fOQUain th» trwxl aw vould Khv# to ftt^^w that tho»o «ttitu^©» ^ 

kJjKll of mcUl diff«rdJ>oo» in attitute*, axpoctations , cur anpiraUcrui vjhich 
Viould •orvw to roc!\x» rtivloynwt. First, t)w wiAi avnilnbility of alUinviUw, 
often iUogal, incxro »(xux»» in U» 9>>otto mlyht •orvo to cwww U» p:«»BUW 
cn blocjk youth to vkmcK «k5 in of focL raise Uwir roTOi-vaUon wayo (ti» mini- 
mxn v^fl9o nK^^l^e<1 to aooupt wploymant) . For «xan\^lo, w tha bnaia of interviews 
witli ymth in KftBt lofl AiKjeloB one! WattB, Vnwi IKillock (1973)' ccinoluVKi Uwt 
»*th» BiAxxxMWTV i« iirobably th^ groatost singlo bowtot of market ijKono ^ 
tor youxj nwi in tha buj\tr«X oity/' llowover, ovan if tiiia i» tnw, ir^ovt. 
im not clear. First, many vj*iito youth aloo participrtto in Buch activltioa. 
Ssoond, youtli nwy viow Uwso activitios m ra\ isisatiofactory Bvjbstituto for work 
and bo willing to take a job (GV«n at financial Bacrificx;) woro aw available, 
A •eocnd poaniblo Booroo of bo^wvioial diffm^xwB cuto in anotJwr dii-oction, Fava 
obvennsTB hnvo anjiKxJ U«t the profire»« blacks have axpori«Kxd in rocctnt years ha» 
raised expectations hiyJwr' tlvm i» roa^onnblo ai>d youi>g blacks nviy, ab a 
oonaoqiKUKXj, rofuM available work, AiwUior vxfflslbla ?»oiux« of B\}ci\ bolvivior ^ 
is an wu-ealiBUc plctuni of U» work would geJ»ratw\ by Ikwo or sdvx^l w(txsrionoo». 

Thortj is obvioiisly no qiKHBtion tHat bcito youth, both black and w»Ute, Are in 

0 

difficulty for Bcrw of ti» roaooiw die<;^)fiy(xl above, t^or tlwBo youth, their ciT)i?loy- 
want prolxlms are duo Iobb to the lt^x>r nvxvkot than to poraonnJ dlfficvatics. ^ Itewevcr, 
It does ix>t apixMu: thnt tivs bulk of tiw prci^lcm cm bo accurately attributoc^ to these 
•ourcon. There ttre throo iintX5rt/mt pioooB of Jevldcixxj ilhich load to this coi^clusion. 

First, «vidoiK» (toes not Bugqost that 0w reBcr\'ation w^ios of black yoiUh 
aro tcx> hiylw ti\\(^k)yiixj tVxta di\lrti frcn tlw Naaawil longituUnal Svirvoy of Youncj 
Hon, Oobejmv>rt^oflti!iviM!t1 i-cuorvation vkvjo <Niiv\tionq for bliu::k nixl wJiite youth ulio 
yw vuKiT^>loyod, 11>o rc^wVtxi i-osorvation wtvjo v«s ixxjrooBod ixiainnt porBoivil 
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oharoctcirltttlcii— otlvK'«tioi^, nlvilit^, ^'^S* miurkot. «xr«r4«ix,^, nnd ^ forth— and th» ^ 
<S^«tio(\ df vuKtnploynKuit, Ni^ ligni floruit rAcial dlf f«m^tlAl« ww:« found in tha 
•tructui'e of^Uyj roaoi^rttioii ocjuntlc*!. In a almllar Axarclaa, t>at<irman ra- 
groaaad a moouure of ajipirntiona— tho Duncw aooro of tha ocxxipation daitrad at 
«g« thlrty—acjainat vnricxm poraotvil charactorlatica ftjxl agaii\ no racial diffox^^ 
«ricc« WTO oUtorvixl, In «ckUUo«i, n roccait xwiow of tha Bcxjiolcxjiaftl and paycho- 
logical litoi'nturo by l/xaivmi Ocxx^win^>foui¥l no ovidoncxj of a aystmatic <Uffaixax?a 
in tha WDrk ori^xiitatioi^ of blacX and vAiite yoiith, 

Baoctvl, virtiMlly all unwtployotl youUi— both black aixl white— tyika U» firau> 
Job thoy aro offonxS (Sto|T»vw«ot>, OBtontvm) , Ihia pattoni is not oon»iBt«nt 
with tlw view tlwt yiAiUi rojoct avoilnblo 

Fliwilly, aixl nout cx^wiiwlivg, is tl» clear findiixj tlwt vjhon Uio ooofvxv 
is ticjhtojvxl «tk\ jcixs IxKxiiu avnUai>lo, black yo^itl^, ovon more bo Hmn vAilto, 
fla^ frcin iuK>jt\?loycx1 oivi out of labor foroci Bt^tvw to cn>loynont, H^i 
ourlior dlscimiiioji of Uvo biiaiJXJBO cycle clearly d^nnnstratotl thin to bo 
trve. If laryo miiix?r» of blnck ytxjtli Rirt|^ly did not want to work, tl»t^ v» 
>#Duld iwt olwrve tliin j>attom, 
Projpar atioi i 

Voutl\ \kh arts looa woll-proi>ia-o<^ tivm othom in tormB of oducatioi^ and 

training nv\y well bo exix>ct<K^ to Iwvo noro dlfficultioa fiixUng aJK^ Iwlditig 

orployiront, 'Hwy will fiixl tha\«^olvo8 at tlx? bottcw of Uw hiring qv>oi)0*and 

wtvon Umy c\o fiiKl joJw, tlx^y will in:)ro likely Ix) in w«j table Boctorn, Ytxing 
♦ 

blacka l>i\vo, ot^ the nwrrtcjtt, Iokb adequate proiviratic^i tlwn wiUton, An a 
ootwoquQiK'o, thoy miqht Ixs cjocptx^ttxl to I vivo *Kicj)x?r uncniployiiK^it i\\)A Icwcr an- . 
pOLoyjtwjit rnten than wlvlton, T>o the oxtoi^t liwt thooo bi^okqrcxu^d clv^ractoristics 
ftr© irriooJ loqitiirvite banio on wtUch to nwko anplcjyuvnt dccioiorifl the result ijxj 
difforci^tinln in outct-nK^n are goiK\mlly roqard^vl as acc<^pt;\b3o froni the vlosiolnt 
of lalE^or nvirkots^ thoiKih thci* pvily ultiiivaoly jcflcct i>rc-l,:il)or nvxi'kot diner imir»nti*«n 
In institntioi\a such a;i achoola, 
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OH* opproadi vlUch 1« holpful lii a»sonoii>g th« tnvortAiKXi of rocial 
dif forontlolB in Iwckcjroutxl charnotoriitioB is to regross uixiivIoyn)«nt ujx^n 
thotto cJwirttcCfuiBtioB, ftofjoratoly feu* hlAc'kii ftixl vAUtoM, «jxl than dater^ 
mine Xho oxtoiit to v4Uoh tlw gtx^K difforontiAl In waoks of wionpluymont cvm bo 
d«xni|x>»otl into « diffomitial d\» to bncXsJ^wixl difforcnco* and a 
portlcn dvw to ix?tuni to tho*io dv\racteri»tic8. Hvit i» to »fly, crw extJTPo 
ftiidliKj iu tJwt Uk3 outoonua for statiBtically identical blacks and vrtiitca 
aro itksntlcal oixl tl\u8 tiio obocrvod differential is to difforojKO« in 
b«ckgix:)uivd civitnctoriBtics. llw otiwr poi^siblo fincUixj is tivi^: stattvtieally 
idiuitical blacky wy\ wtiitus Iwvw diffcront outoarriB and thu» rotvijn^B to dwurac- 
terloUcs diffoj . llvo piirix>8o of tho analysiB is to cjot a 8oi\»« of tho nwgnitucJa 
of oadi klixJ of fiixitiuj. 'rtiln sort of anajj^sis was CArriod out by OntoniVhn 
\jho di>vol(3jxd tt nxxVl for dtaation and aix»llo of vuxii^^loymcuit. llw 
mxtol wft« qi^ylioc^ to 1969 data for yoiauj n»n wk! tJw basic?? finding was t)v»t 
50 poroent of tho racial cllf fcmico in innual wociks of uncn^jloymont oovdd bo 
aocountod for by difforcnoea tn backgrouixJ clvuracbGristlca. 

HiiB fiivtiing is clearly inv^rtant bocauno it inplios that 8acx:«8sjhil pre- 
labor miuk«t intcnAi^nticne nolwols, for exanplo) would n\xx?ood in cloatng 
an in^xjrtant part of tlK? racial yap in ui^carployiiont . Ifcu^vwri tlvo 50 porcttnt 
figuro fllKiuld probably 1x3 viciwcx^ as an upper bound beoaiuje it inplicitly 
•asbiinos Uwt t)vo racial diffoxcna^s in background rfuvrncberiflticH tKVO, in 
fact, loijitlnntfi Ui^vin* for dif foixintial cJi^^loynciit outoonru. IfevAiwr^ as 
BucccKU of lunoiXiiLT Titlo Vl I tv»'»c« lvw> olvj^^, socmingly iTeaso<\al:ilo cnploynont 
crlteriii iu'o often itubtcurfiKjea for discriiniivilioi^, Vor nvmy jobs in tho youth 
labor nv-\ikct it is difficult to boliovo Uu\t slKx^Ga£^ful porfomxixxs (or 
tralnitxj cor.tr:) dc»^X'iKl on v/!\ot}v^r a youtJi Ivsii octiplotod olcvojj or twolvo years 
of CClK)Ol. 
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ftitUAtiai lv\H wriKMVv.! owr tirrj. In tJu> ix^rvrU (iocfuHi, black yo\Jli^ hnw 

i . . ... ... 

iji^>ix>vtxl UK)lr rtchiowMiunl ivlatl\t> to vrtUlm (c\n tWi dUu-uitrnon of 

«\!X>lliwht iroikUj livJlcalo). , Yol , thin inv^^J^^^^^^n^- ^vam Ixvn accxn^vmlocl 

by A vjonitmiifi of thoii (;m>lc:^niK'iit Bltimtion, 'Iluw, vvliilo ^\if f«t nvo'i 

in Ivad^qnMuwJ dv\rrtctori;iHc:!i cnjitribuLo to tJx? iliJfcmitial u\ Ow low) of 

jx^jitioii of black ycniUu * 

•rtuw far w lv\vo dl«cvu)HCKl a v'rtrioly of- rxi:>la!V\lionH of HUujcjiuh black 
youtb onploiVin-tt cuwUi. lfc)wowr, wo Iww !K)t lo\K::l))i:>t]l ujx.;n U\o o^xTrttlon of Uio 
ytxitJi nvxikct. In tliin 5iOt?t.ioi^, I will takt? iq^ thivo tt^nrn \A\\ch fall xcivlor 
tliin Biilijoct: jci; coiitiact notu-oikii, t)« laA^intint of watjoa, aivl racial 
rtinariifilivit ioii. 
Job Coj^tctct NotwrkB 

MoBt fintw poj-for to rocnjit wrkors tluxjutjli tlva Jx^r^)OIV^l oont^jct of 
pcrpoiis «slrc«cly in Uva work force wxl noat vwrKcra find tMir \ci:>s in thio 
msu^ior. Even h\ tlw nbiKuvco of contimiij^y iviclal jj^iscriii^vitJoj^ tlK» horltacje 
of iwt dincrimuvitiwi will coiitJiue to bo folt bocauiw Uio porcjita oj^c\^n>lati\'on 
Of blacJ^ yc^utl^ are loss woll-placxtd to nnsltit tKyn, AiJ a furtlxjr ooI^flo<:^»na' i 
block yowyh will bocait> noro cVuixy^clcj\t uixiti fpimil inatitutioj\3 (pJkx^Is, CirrA, 
Uto envloy»«nt BOi^ico) , inytitvit.iorm wiiich clo iv^t Ivjvc ipood placr^Mit ixxxuxln, 
•n» ovictejxxs ociKxjnUivj tl^> rolo of job ooiitdcta is mixed, Scciia stvKlica (Uirio, 

0« .Airman) Ivivo fouiul Uwt bli^cks aro loss ablo than wtiites\o nvike use of 
poTBoruil contactB, wt\ilo oilvit tlatA (for cxonT>)'c, tlv! Natioi>al LoixjituUniil 
Sarvoy of yotuvj to^) hnvp not foiuxl thin to Ix^ t>-\iQ. it Bhoulc! Ixi ikHocI 

i» 

that 0VW1 if blnckn titxi jolw Uirough pcrnoinl co«iUv;t <;Uh thn orano 
r ■ ► 
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l» Uavjol'. Ilcj^twr, it bJkhiUI «lfco bo uvWrntocx? iUnl iiiin f.icior cniuv.>t 
of blrtri^ii lo tx«iUict notwoiKH Iwn vx:>nKuuKl owr t.iiiu. 

olio vwrrtixjii of tlw n\ii-kot failutv nnjuiwnt iwlOy tlvit blnt^k youU^ 

youUi iiixi "too" hiy!i. 'llw ovidwioci un.kalyiiuj IbjR art^junru^t ib proiK'ntjCxi In 

T^iblo X A*^ ill n|3|3aituit, in roccnt ytv\rB tho iclubivo \sm^?o8 of vjiiito 

♦ 

youUi fallen \v4iil(? tbov-o ot blacki. haw iK>t. 1^^o fall in tho vA\lto yovitii 

Wftcjuft roimltfKl in jirp:M*tant ivirt frcfn oxcoon nvii>i?ly of youth nivl tho 

oo«ititu:tioci oi yiHith .1oJ3:i. UliotK? fomni ttl!»o Affected blAcks but tJ>oir w<»go8 

diO iitH fall, it if; iacjocd, J>ocA\uio of affimitivo nctio«\ pix!»»ax>3 and othor 

borriorr. M\K.*h an Uk» ndniiniiu wa^jo norwKl «ii a floor. 11x3 ooi^fiCKi\ipmxi 

1b tlvtt blacK >'ouvh Ivivo Uxxxiio too cxixxiiijiw n»id tiioir iwi)lo>'nun'it foil. 

In.tt tAUtolojicAl aojuio, tMs rtrxjinnnt in oori\?ct. If black wncfOB foil to 

■orov uvu^y wovo would bo hiixKi. lic?wowr» this ci»Aiv?t be wtwt ndvocatoa of 

this |K>Jiitloii nc'tin, ilwro nwiit bo scrw BiAxJteuitivo excitant to tlw p^u'AW "too 

high." 'I1v3 r.tarKUrd for Uvc "oon*<^ct" wncjo niiot bo tJuit tho wago ratio of 

black mvi vrt\lt<J i'oiitli sJwuld bo t-qual to tho ratio of thoir pixxKjctivity . In 
I 

thew^ tciTTO, tiiu Argirant a^llnixws. Kirot, wo would exjxict U\nt in recent 
yowrn tJv3 ix>lat iv« wAgo of black to \s1iito youtii »lK>uld riso bo<?nv\HO tlv'ir 
rolfttlw education mvl oUkt ondcvA^icyiln Iwvo riix>n. Soooixl, wtx^n Hunvui Coital 
©amiJKju (Kixwliona arc c*ntinv»ted, tJio n^sultn oIkt^v iJvit block youth h% rocoi\t 
yoiurn nro o^'^^'^^^^^^ij^ ^^^^ ^^^vo not cxcoodoc! tlv3 fnlr, nnn-dircrij^iirvitorY waye 
(Froaiwui, 1<>71{; V\ilch) . I^^oy aix? bocjiniiinq to rtveive ftn equal return to what 
ai'o, prcniiivil^ly, pralucl U'ity-Ui\kod clvnractorifilifs. Arji-xin, it is "pix^xn-" in 
tltono tmnvs iUit their w.v]0 i"cli\tiv« lo whiten Ivm risci) ajxl i^^ tho non-t:iutoloc|ical 
iW^io tlw rohitlvo wacjo cxplarkUioi^ l.icko valUUty. 
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IkKtio of Wtx.>kly Pai-uIixhi of T\i\l Ti)n?i Ycxiixj hton 



fty 1969 lim 1969 1977 

IB .54 .49 ,44 .44 

20 , .66 .58 .63 .52 

22 .79 .63 .59 .54 

24 .87 .75 .60 .63 



fJcxuxxij Mriy Cvui^^t l\)tMlatix)n Gurvoy Tnpea; Tnkon fron lUc)vin3 B. KiocrAn, 
"Wiy iBjIlvore n Ycxith I/ibor M\rkot Problem?,** pni^r pi^parod fJr 
Uk5 Nati'divil ctiTiui»8ioi^ oti DT|>loymant Policy, Mny, 1979, p. 4. ^ 
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pi» ^ljnlj\ftt lon 

11» tr«dltioiwil «n>ix>«ch In tli« bcaonorvion lltorfttmx> for ntwu\u-ing (Mm- 
crlmliwtlon i« to QoiK»j>tually (UntlngviiuJ) botwu) luKVMitxwti! aixI i\itun» to 
thoM •ndcA^wntii. For oxnnple, with reniXKJt to oajmlnga, a jiortlai of tn» xftcial 
9*p it duo tx) IcMir Ictvol* of tKJuoAtiot^ and tiainlivj oi) U» l^art of tilac^i • 
(•rulcMTniitii) . and a pai-t to tha fact Uvit tlw labor nwktit rwaixl* caiparablo 
Oiita aiv! black oJxVMiwuts cUfforontly (mtunin) . Ct>c)vontlcxwilly, dlCfoitmooH 
In «n<VMnm)t levels aro troatod as logitJLjMUj source* of (Uf forentiaW vs^iilo 
differoncT* in ixjtunia aro soon as discriJuli\aUc«u Using »iic)i an a^^ixvid^ for 
^\ Aiw^lyniij of oamintjs, oooi>Dii\l»tB found oviilcj^co of But:«t.ai^tial diycrinvinn- 
tixHi fo;: tiw poricdkorior to the mid-1960'8, \x\t ii\ ixKxmt yoam it apvxjars 
9/B it wftgo discrimii^t^ot) hy raco Jwa essentially «ndod (Krecman, 1973; VJolch) . 

Thus, witl) rospot't to wagon, tJw evidoixxj is that iho foi-co of tUacriml- 

nation has ooiwlcVnahly loswjnod, if iK>t dlcoi^^^arod (keeping in miixl that 

a XJrucial nssirption is Uwit Uw lowl of oixVowrndtnUi ara indood legitimate 

ba»os for oon^ir^ diffoiwtiala) . lids rouult is paradoxical aince tho d^f- 

terential botwo©n black and i^iiito vuvonployntu^t levols Is so largo that it is 

difficult^ to beliisw that discriniiiwtla^ is iVDt an in^xirtaiit factor, ftw ef foi*t 

to atKotfxxu) tl» lawnvioynwnj; <Mqx>j;ioivxi of yoiavg black fti>d w!vito ntun into 

partiaw attributable to ©ndcwnoj^ta and "rotumB" to Uk>oo csndowncnto (0«tcn\\an) 

fowS tliat racial difforonces in ondcwmntji covvld o>q>lain 50 percent o^ th© 

yai;^ In uiofT|>loyii«nt ox^rionoe. Fbllowii^g Uv» ooiwcntioii in U» eamit^gs 

litaraUirci, tliis would inply that Uvs renviiniiKi 50 porxxu^ is duo to discrimi- 

% ■ ■ — — ^ 

nation. Tlxjro oro, Iwwevcr, nirvoixxis iburcot^of error in 8\>di oatinwtcs, »cmo 

of vWch wxUd Itwl to an undcrostijrvitG of dit«:rlmimti6n {the eixk)\vtik?nts may 

not bo lorjittnatc aymcn ot diffoxontial ticxjtmont) wJ^ilo othmra would ovor- 

••tijivilo discrimirv>tioi^ (rolcvma cIviractoriHtic-a aro citiwr nwasurc^l with oi-jw 

or data oi\ tlKm oro vuvWlablc). ^H^us, U^in oatinvnlr Mhould bo trootcvl as a 

ballpark figuro. 
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llow <U«crimij«tion octivilly oocvirs in not clow, aio obvioua acAirco i« a tcrxlttncy 

of ftniw to Ini' off black workttf« moro/r<yKlUy tiwu^ wi\ltf»», llo^wvor, mupriuijxjly, 
iwIUku' tiw (>*t<mivMi Ht\t\/ ix>r ajiotiiojf effort (Culp) foiiixi evidoixxi thatf nftor 
cx3nti\>lli!Vj for ixmKirvtl chan-ictorlBt/lco, blackH vA>ro laid o^*" woin froqixuitly than 
MiltcA, ihiB Iwvon tvo ntkUtiotyil jtiauxx^T—dif forty^tiol txontrx5nt on U» job v^hich 
laa^ blacks to quit ixovo fjTXiuontly and discrimijvitioji at tlw hiriiuj gattj, 
Littlo dirijct ovidrix:o lb availai>l« oji oitlwxi' isouo nixl clonrly roro tx^noarch 
is rot-iulixxi, / 

l\>lj/cy ^"VH cat ions 

Itio atvxlyuia of U» prcviou^ bccUoji Jw8 gorvo 8c«k> way ta/;ard identifying tho 
mouTfxn of U^i nl\Kiyit>l^ grwirtJi ^f blac:k youU^ enployncnt and rising black 
youth jol>lc3aiX3n« . 'llw next ciijbatj.on, of oourfjo, in wlvit policy ijT^)licatioiU3 
oftfi lx> drawn fix^tu tiio aivtlynink 

ThlB is not an ca«y tjuoy^ion. Iitvigino, for oxiwplo, tlwt w aro convinced 
that «iT|3loyor« h^ivo boe^^ .onl^Hjt.i tutliig adult wcmcu^ for black yoatl^. Ttio imio- 
(Uati) invlicatdai is that ix>^icy alx^ald Rcck to dir.aoiurago adidt warwn labor 
fforoo i.vtrt-lci|xition, but tljio is obvioanly noiUior feasible i"ior deisireJ^lo, 
Similarly, tlv? fitxlii^g that /black youth cnpJoyiiiei^t Is Bcnsitivu to the iixiuotrial 
Btructuixi is intoroBtlng but docs not lead to any tx-*asonable policy iirvli cations, , 

It noonn u'ioful to oruaiuzo our thlnkiiifj ooticcn\ii^g policy into twp broad 
ofttegoron: policies desigj^cd to expoixl tlvi pool of available youth jobe and 
policies dooigixxl to altcij tlv) Bl\aro lv.*ld by blac};y of a fi^cd job {xx?l. Of 
ooux'oo, in reality, ti^ro'lin aonto intoraction bot^A>cn those t^^VJ categories: it 
is easier * to alter U» bi|idc rilviro of aii oxpajviing riiUiar than 'in otatiavxry jjjr 
decliniivg pool, NcuviUieXpys, as a first aiv^^'^i^^^'^tlon, thew distinctions are 
helpful, . I 

Tunning firiit to [JojLicioii desigtvjd, to oxiwnd tl^o pool of youth jobs, it ^ 

it clear that o.xiv^ndiivj |:uic|rogatA^. dcnvmd c\jy\ tiqht labor nuikotn will cVt nioix^ 

I 

for blach youti) cnvlo^iiUnt tkui any nltcnvitivo concoiv.^blo ],\L>licy, Table >a 
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Table XI 
Prcdlcbad unwtployreny. totgg. 



VJhlta M(Ll« 25-M - 1.5% l*«r«lW«l , 

^ «KltoM«i2 W5^L«^ «dt5jW« M2ck^f!«ao 

16-17 13.1* 29.1 31.7 

18-19 9.3* ".7 1^.^ ,3.2 
20-24 5.6* 



Papwr, 1977. 
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•hows vAwt block nst\ '\A\i\:jo youtii unennjloymont rntos w^xjld i^o woiti tho ©ooiiaiCT/ 
at full ttriUoynvM^t for vyhito iidult imloii. As i» «n^™it, y^Amx Ia^xu- nvvrklna 

muS ix>l«tive to whiteu. 11>i8 is « cantial fnct, oix^ vtilch ooiitvacUcts Uw nnjxnxjnts 
that blAck youth arc aiT«thotic aix! ui\intoix>nt(xl ijii .wrk, and Uwt tlK^ nro ui^- * 
qVMdifioc? to WDi'k, Rathor, it is ftup«ront tivit for tho nxvsotw dlwcMnnod oftry<\r 
blank y^xjth fiixi thmuiolvec ot^ ttw bottoTi of tiw hiriix? qww.io, Tiyht \t\ixiv nvukots 
broak c^cwp discrimlivitotY barriers', fc"irtx> OTfJloyorB to rwich ck:^^^ in tlw cjikhu>, 
nJ) otiier cr)r\c»ivnblu policy will cVo ns n^^h for black yo^ith a» will a lanciTv-. 

s 

ooonaidc ix>licy directed at full aiployiiif?jit. It 8}K>iOd aliio l» !K)tx?d Uuit a 
oonsidoniblo racial <jap still n^naiiis ajxl that the Bti-\ict.ural iX)lioio8 to 
be dJscTusfHxl bolov^ will otill bo jxicesmxry. 

All cxpaiiaion of tlio privato oooncrT/ cocnftfi to rno t)v3 proforablo fom^f 
jc^ cixjatioii bccaiujQ nvu\y of tho jobs wlilcii ait) croattxl offer long-term can?er 
pirospocls. An altonwtiva lorn^ of job creation lien in fxiblic job progrimicj 
via tltt OTTA system, Moet Fodoral youl)^ cVollars !kw 90 lo jxlilic jobs, \x>{h 
•unroor ojycI after iK^iicx?l throvKitKHit tho yoar, I will evaluate Uk? moi'its of 
this apj^roach bolcw, but for row will niniply noto th^-^t this is an altcrnativx) 
oppiToach Jx> expand iivcj tho avisilablo pool of youtli jobu. 

Anothnr apprtyidi to cVtiluntiixj policy io to pixxrcod b^' taking tho pixjl 
of ovailoblo yoiitii jobofas ftxool mid aok \Av\t would K> ncvossai^ to assure that 
those jobe vwre allocated ocjiiitably, A workiivj defii\ition of cq\.!ltal^lo ij^ 
this cfiso wtxild bo that a perron* s civu^co of boiixj 01141! oyod (aixl vmorployeci) is 
indopciidont of or her r/rco. Hkj job quciK? would bo ro-tjhurflod to nviko 
tho lalx^r nvirkot raco blind. ' 
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If w» Uk© U;l5 wi tiio goal Uv«i^ v» noocJ to auk wtiy Ukj quuuo doo» not 
now nwet this ciiteriA aivtt tills , of c»ur»ei in U» earlier soction acSdit>i»oJ» 

_ Jta . torratt-Cf-QxyaiiLziiia qvu: _iliiiikiH^.iQr . j^oligiy t- it tfeqw uftoful to dlstli^q uish tvwen 



two gtoi^JO of black y(xith. 'Hw flrot is a giT^m?, rolat.lvoly wmll, \A)o oxpori- 
enoa frwjiwiit siwltta or long duratic^^s of \ii^c3n\>loynicy^t Ixx'aiiao tixjy arcs irk sava 
•ort of i^aruoiwl difficulty. 'rt>o ooopixr cjtvui> mxi t)v33Ci noit> niTOrioiiai v^to 
aro^ ousj<iiitially joi^-r^/idyi but aro uiienvloyod Ixjoayao di.'Jcriinlr"iatory practioeB 
-havo led tlxin to be placccl iw in tlio <i\je\je. 

1\u*nliHj to tlu3 fin.t yiTJiipi tiK>50 Avho£w) |x3i:£v3ivil cii-c\Eii'>tat;cos lio at 
the )\oart of tlw problwn, it slvould-fU'st bo i>otc»d Out tlUo catoyory is quite 
diverse. ViCtxo nviy bo fiiiiglo parents who flijivly ivxxi ac;xx)y8 to dnycx'xfxj* 
OtJwrn in Uiis \jix)i;i> Iviw; lew rciuliny oikI writiiKj lovols, £K:n« Iwive lost coiifi- 
doncx> in thoir aijililici and lif<? dvmoc?3| hciig arc irivolvGd in cri^niivil 
actlviulos, wlii lo otiKTs Itrivo pyyclwloyical prol:jlejn£3 of various sorlii. IMa io 
a groiii? for vjtviiTi sv!i2t:>ly-3ido huiv«^ capital aiKl social-work oriented procjran« 
iwke consc, ' ' ' ♦ ^ 

llv? s<.**x>ry-l (jroujJti of black youtli an? Uk>so \^;t\n arc cqiiij^pod to function wgII 
I in entxy-levol jobs but are in\ablo to locate ihom, Hk* problojis facing ti'iis 

• grou^:) ar(> Uiono of Aifjcriinination and inacVxixwbo job cot\tacts. Hvi ^x^licy 
solution ia to fiivd ways to altor lurij-ig patttjrruJ and practices in tlic oconony. 

The distinction bjt\^?cn you^h Wix? avo in tsGiious pG3:Konal difficulty and youth 
v)!vD oiiii^ly \yocd a job (jx^xhaps with a toucl\ of ctxrviccn) jxirallols tlw distinc- 
tlon bctvs«Gon hard-oorc unciivloyoci iuvi those wiio are «v?j\^5loycxl bccciuijo of in- 

. adoquaLo cV?jiixnd. Tho distinction i:ooit« useful and tlv2 ix>licy iitvii^'^'^tion of tlw 
two intorj-^^tiojia cff uncsTi{)loyrtrjit arcs quite different. I havo assorted that 
noat blad; youtl^ cb iv^t fall Into the hard-coiT2 catixjory, but it would obviously 
bo helpful tf> Iwvo scm evidence on t>iis ix>itit. Such evii^noo io, of cournci 
difficult to cone by but: an inforciia* can bo drowp by cx.^^il!\ing tiw distribution 
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Of VKMktt of \.UKiit>l0iiTKyi^t ftjyj opal Is of «>en|>loyj)\ont, Vte nwy assanot livat youth 
>iho, over « oovoivtl yc^ai- ixjriod, wqwionoo ft groat msuiy v»ok» of UKJ^vlpy^ 
ireittit or it«uiy bixills d6ul<l 136 toma! haiiJ o^ Tables XII anfl XITI bolcw shw 
for nviloB tlio fraction of yotitii who oxixirioiKxxi dlffartuit. anoiuitB of iKuwvloy- 
nwit ovor a tX^ywar period and wlio ccqxirioiicocl dif foroiit nuitors of liix^lls. 
11v}Bo ronultfi seam to bo«*u' out tiw ncBortiai Uwt jtost youtli \A\o are iinonployocl 
do iK>t fall into tJxj lv\ixl oore catcxjory, For t>xanplo, oi^ly 28 porcojU. of 
y^ar^ld blix^-k youth awrayod moro tlvu^ sbt v^^cko of uiicnployiicj^t ix>r year, 
'rtiiUj, vAUlc fiuna youtli clearly do fall into tiu^ hold ooro cateqory, noat do not. 

V*3 tluw dlstincjuislvod t\fo sots of |X)t<uit.ial ix>licios addronset! to 
different nocKls; policies aijned at i-cfocKiyincj U« percovil probloins of nono 
youth <«kI lX)liGios aintx^ at altariny tiio pattern of labor nxirkot hii ing, Twd 
invortant qiicfjticns ooivjoming tlww5 ai}ptx>!v:ix)tt aro what tJw charactorintica 
of sucli jxDlicioij siuxild be and tlw oxtciit to \^;iiicli current prograim, ivirtlcvi- 
larly tlxwo funded undor YIDPA, Bluure U»9e cl'iaracberiGticB. 

llUs, of oourae, i« not the ai^ixjpriato place to diocuss dQ tails of program 
decign such as tlvo bent curriculvrr to teach* reacUjig or to*? to inprovo the solf- 
Inwgo of-^'cxitlu !fc^^^ovGr, it does Bectn useful to point out oevoral operatlavil 
y priiiciiylxjts vrfUdi sJvxild be^- followed by progrfuiis Bcoktng to deal with yout)i 
tn poruonal difficulty, 11% first principle is that tlie progranc olvpul^ bo 
Btxiffcd by profossionalH trained to deal witli ti^G problem or problcne involved. 
Cbunsclors, reading Bpecialists, lx>alth profcr.isionals aixl othcrn shov^ild eitlK^r 
bo on tivs prociram staff or bo readily available to youUi. Hie sccotui prijwiple 



* 

Altlvougli this n!3sir^"5tion is too r^trong. If mciivloyia'^i'it causes noro i^uxaiplcy 
noi^t — poLiv>i>s Ixicuajxs a.'*ii<>rk histoiy is lyot inillt. up— tiion i'ouUi wiK> Ivivo no 
|X>ri*»on^il Clifllcultios could fij^d Uu^jit*clvon umih^-*^^ c^'clo wliicli o.Aild bo 
brdxon singly b^' findinci a job. A bias ^%oiknu) in tlw Oi^x>sito d.u\?ction is 
tliat tlwrx) waji coriiutkMvihlo attrUioii lixxn tU^ NU' snirvi^y bot-v\Xx»n 1906, wlien it 
Ixxjan, aivl I9c-y-197i, Iho ix?riod d(-:ciib(xl Ju*iv, Otyo wuhi expect tjut a 
dii;prop6rtionalQ mmix^r of l\art^-auv yoUUi wuld bo in tivo ndsning cjioi\p, 
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Table Xll 

NncxKj Out-of^Sc'jiool Mrtlo YouU^ Vh» l^qjar l<)ix:<? TK^ni) l)rK?n^.*loyii«nt 

1969-1971 ' < 



WockB of '1^X1)^1 oy»x?nt 16'1V s 20-24 



1969 -^.197; 


Vidto 




\lilto 


ninck 


1-4 


32.8% 


42.6% 


45,3% 


^ 28.8% 


- ?y-8 ^ 


19:5 


15.0 


18.6 


14.0 


9-12 


11.8 


13.6 


11.2 


17.8 


13-16 


8.8 


4.8 


4.0 


'6.6 


, 17-20 


3.4 


0.9 


4.8 


0.9 


20f 


23*7 


23.1 


13.3 


23.9 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



Soi«,xY»i ^Jntio^i^^l lioiigltudiml ?5virvcy of Ycxuvj Meai. 
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UlHtrilxitlon of f?ix>nn of Uw^^lcyjmnil: 

. i<)o*>-i'r;i 





16-19 
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oxixviatl^>Ji of wUlj l»j m inwUrxl, !\.r youth Uio aixi in moi Unm 

damtlon puMi am ■ tn^l V .1 J.oruni:;n.-;s ininojjo, 'IIk) jjinvUi iu>ticM\ iy Uui 
foi MX)plo in ttoubl..,.Ux'n' sjwn.lj M iio^ui and .su.it ainLx! ^'Moitjj to .Kvil 
with thPw t.rx)u))lc:;. 'ili^j.^i pniu ipU's ,An> haully stailUivi, nost^bf i^, 
would oxixx^t IX) U':.!i oui dUKUv^ji ill UxHibUi . hi»XM>iiu.-o\Mival as thouo 

prim-ipk't; n\>y K', uy v J>;;v>ival ionr, iiuhcatt' that thoy ai o ixH fo]h>^sv<^ in ili^st 
Yir>rA pMsn.uiv>. M>..t pMXM-.nir; .S^mI wui wiih cMil - -r.dxxU ycnUh aiv ulal iod lanjc.'ly 
by ixv^b' wix^ KuK .-xt tiainnu, in loU^vanl fi^'l.Ui, . n« thojTui^, Uio 

pnxji.u:v> an> (l^M.m^'vi to l.i'.l ^uu* yivu ,uk1 youth c\^iliinx; )n Ux.' a:rA syr.lem 

laiv'ly in ail .11 1 u-Mlatcd tUMtm-nt | mmI'-m". 'Hx' pivxjnw. aiv cjcuK^iaHy ' 
cVmu,n.Hl toktx'p il;; y^nUii bn .y with ikxu. t.isK (luniv-mj ivM)i Ulatl^Mi, Cai\r 
for Hx' obVH-ly. J i Irr-nvikiiH) witli ju-ivkvs « i .itlx-i .l-.uivwI ai^i vjubc^o. in Hlx)rt» 
tho pl^xJr^"uni aiv not jjorloiiij. |^||( » 

IIkm-o aix> a vaiioty of c.xpl /uut iorxii for Uu;i uilaitiot^ 'but Iw ciintrnl 
l>robUwj stand out. Tiir.t , itv.j;t I>tiia> y^ioniK^r staff pixxjiain oix^raU^in 
<V> x»ot tJiiiik' in trnit; of cio.Mujning ytii i(^a". ti-oatux^i^t pixxyninr;, leather, Uwy 
am orirnttxl t^A^Mul •UK)il-ti'nn offortii intcixVxl to keep yoatii off tlw 
8Uxx,^t, wiUi a nuainniiuof ot.lvr HoiA^ic:oo, S<KX)ixb UiJ pjocTi^.n I Mvo doncrUx^d 
ifl oxiX>nivlw, yt>l t'!v> bulk of nonion cjo to inradv^ol wrk oxjvriojioo (aftor 
BdKwl on^Uo^iii^nt ) pnxjr.u^r^. • llx^-.o pixxjviuiw porfonn a uiM^ful inocn© nvvbU*- 
nanw finictif;ii biit t.iv>y clai!.i too Imxjo n olvm? of ix^Rom-con, Iho niasoi^' iu Uw^t 
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th» Prlxn» luirt prxj^riun o^xsrattui hnvirJwl long oxpciri«K.x> with U¥>s«i pxTM;ir«w! 

™ TOOthty nnrt with mtnlituTi tttfflciilty. in «Mltc«7 they #erv» lftrv» mrteer* 

of ywi\}\, A politlo<vUy ixjixilor duiroctiuint ic, wvl tito n^ionuinii Iwvo boooino 
•*>»11-<H^^J^'^*^^ /Hfopt ftt oApturlng ro»ownx>«. 

•fluyi fttr, wo IwivT* cV>»c\inwHl In tVitall aw oatogoxv of pixxjr wrw i tlu>Po 
(HesigtHxl for youth vAkxv> labor rwrkot cUffiowltlo* hrino from Bcmo i»iik^v\1 
prcblaw. I Iwwo ar<j\Kxl Uwxt tlUo gixxip ix)pu?Bci^t« Uto loajjor i>rtrt of Uk) blac)^" 
youth inx3b\«n. Most blAck yoi^ith ato in difficulty iK>t bcK^AUHo thoy lack HkilXs^ 
but boofti»o tlwy l«ck jobo. Fbr Uk?do youtJ^, cui^U'al ixuipHo of ix>licry ^ 
■houlcl be plftocront. Wv\t I hnvo in mlixl nix» pixxjonu* prwicV^ n nilnljivxl 

«TDi»it of jci> ixvulU»«» troiniiyj [\ym to act in intarviiiwii, to di-oim, otc), 
p\dKXiO youtl\fl in job«, wxl Uwin Bt^ys with tlvo youtJ^ for tlw firnt yiwr or bo, 
both to ttBRint U» yovitJi wili\ any dtf fic:\iltlOiJ v.1Uoh arifK> aixl to lx>th nvisBurb , 
wvl mail tor th© c3T\)loryor. 

'ohn cxMitx«l ioBXM is\ tlU« raxV?l, 6f oourtto, in hew tlw plnoonci^t ia to bo 
acidovod. Of oouroo, such pli\ccjiient will bo oanior h\ Gxpcuxiing ratlwi: tlvm 
. 'oontractij^g o^v:iTvio8, b^»t tho oonU'Al pix^bli^m of noviivj youtli ui> U^i jol^ 
quDua r«mi!\B. If, aB I Iwvo arguo», disci'imlivaioi^ is tlio ow^txal oxplajvition 
of why black youth cai\!>ot bo hiixxi, tlwi^ plncximoj^t pixxjranw uiunt find ways to 
oonbat that dlucriiaiiuitiotu Oyo Btxntegy lion in nKlucimj tlu3 ooct tb cjiployoro 
of Ivlrljxj blrtcJc youth wvi tAX crocUt^ targotod to lew inoono youth havobocn ^xit . 
into placo. A ivore dlfcct ntratogy in to oJKXJVu-«go clopor ocx)ix\ratloi^ bot\>«?cn 
CEm and gowxiiiei\t ayojK:io8-~0fXXT aivl liBOC— v,lK>ae nvtiul-vto il^is to aunuixj fair 
racial practicoB in tlK> labor nvuKcit, 

Itw mcxjor tank facing an'A 1b 'to fiixl noro effective wayn to intci-\vno i!^ tlx* 

dcituixl aido of tlK) liibor Jivu-kot. - YmPA pliio-^jityit of fort.'Jcji^xM^ally ^H'i^wr t\aj5tviMixl 

t 

aiv! casual. l>3licy nvOcorH iv\vu not iiruvUVxl tlK> foolo ivjcouOv-U-Y to adxicvjo 

nucoosi ii^ lM« aroa. . - ^ 
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flrtt-i«7tion of thli pSpdr v**' Ih^ to oxploi^ « vnrloty of 

axplaiwitlona tor tiw •liKfglsli aivloyntuitj yrowtii «xl dotorioi Atiixi Inbor 
iT»Aot fiiti»tic3ti of blAck youUi, both in nbcolut© twini lurf nilntivti to 

jlK> fivH^4>ly q>aiii H:t.mii>ac« of YOM^iw Sovoral <lif)forw\t oxplaiviUot« 
fall wiUiin tJiiii bixxxl witogory. Ftrat, it ic uorotijjton ^irxjuod tJwt bl^icK 
youth r«iorvnUon yatjea ato too liigli, tiint. nspir^tlaw or work orloiUAtioti is 
poor or tlwt altonwtiw inoono uouroM re«dixx« tha Okjalxxs to work. \to 
»«w tJmt iiwe oxplojwtlais tV> iwt stArd cni-eful ijcmtiny. Raeei-vaticn wigo 
ajiuatioiw ito iK>t rovoal a •igiUficc-xnt; rticinX difforontinl mr^ oqiwUons 
ifer (nn ndmlttodly cakIo) ntwMiulo oY aapirnUotvj. H>»t ijitxxrtAnt, tJw flow 
of\blAck ixxith into «ii)loynwj\t wlxai laboi- nvirkot coodltictw an> favorftblo 
•uggoflts tiwt diulntoxcet in wrk i$ not n nvijor expl^ivstion. 

A Beooiid Hua>ly Hide axplmwtit>n i» t^^t tho qualj ficfttioiw Of blAck 
ywth aro^lowar than of yA\it^}3 aivtl t}v\t tM« will load boUi to a 

lower poGition in t\\o hiring qiKnw and to a\vl<^«nt iii^less »t^l« settiiviB, 
"rtKiro io BaDo ti-uth to this AnjuiK?!^!: ft» ^^ii wvAlysiB of tiw inaividikVl Icvol 
NI5 data danonstratod. Ifcwcver, two iwportai^t caveata aro in ortlor. Firat, 
the logi^^TiiYKY of educational crqdoittials an tlw baaia for dif foieiitlal ditcxnwfl 
i£ an cfXMi (]iK>atioii, oiux^cially in tho rvny-cx)llG<70 labor nwrkot. Second, 
difforcncoa in backgix)\u^l charac^trriBticn auuvot explain tho wornoniiig J^jxl 
betwoon h\i\ck and wiUto ycx^th Ijocavwo at tlw safftw tire tluit tiw trend han 
<5etoilonitcx^ Uio c\?\irv!tlotul ^Jtx! oti^or qiM] i.ficoLionf^ of black youlii ius 
ljTf>rovod^ , , ' 
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aK\>lar Ov rngoa in JUxnl l)cx>nani«i« 1 «KaTvin«eS thxm iuwmu vAUch fall 
undcu: thi» nibrici (1) the subiirbanlMUon of job«i (2) chanyM in looAl 
iithflttrinl »tTuct«rf»7 t^) incrtvuwrt cnnnpotlticn fmn oti>*r O NT iv^jia phlo 
yrcxiixi. llKi iulxulwili^tloii urgiimut in «Ti>ig\icxui in i>rincipl« bacAna« 
both people ard jolw Ivtvo loft-tho oentrnl city and th^is the ocnpetitlve 
position of black ycxith itv\y mt hav« wdmoimx!. In fact, tho cvi<tenc« thowacl 
thnt siiburlxinizaticn ckx?© not Rocm to play an inportant role, CJ^ang«■ in 
the inrtiuj trial stiijcturo, on tiw othnr lvinc!# do soom iirportant, H» results 
•hew that black yvK\th aTn^loyn^Mit 1b noro »onsitlve to tlwt of whiles to ^ 
tho \vcvnciico of yo^ith inlojisivo Hoctorn In U»e local eooimv. Tf»t6 ' 
•ectoTB Iwvo «0\ibitcd a nodes t socular doclix>o and it {^)pear8 that black 
youth hiivo boon loss succosBful tlvwi wtiitos in c/ipturtrig an incroasod share of 
•oarco jobs, 

Iho final cntogoiy of structural changes is increased corpotitlon from 
othetr groupa \jho are likely to be subetitutos for blaok youth labor, VJhat 
«nn|xirical work is available concentrates on «1ult wnnen and tho results' 
iuggost that their grcwii^g nittibcwrs in the labor force have reduced black 
youth tsTplqyroent, Ai>other source of 0(;5ivotltion is v*iite youth. Their 
«Tploymont to population ratios have not «>thtbited a secular decliwj and this 
in conjunction with the baby boon lirf^lies t)wt their aboolube fjnploymsnt 
has incroasod sliarj^ly, Wilte youth haN.'o been able to rraintain theix: position 
in tho l^^bor market and to ocma extent this mtist have been at tho expense of 
black youth, ihe degree to vA\icl\ this is true doponda on the extent to which black 
*and white youtl\ ooppete for the tane jobs, Itesidcntial segregation ocna>inod^ 
with tho limited goograj^hic mobility clvirt>cterl8tic of many 3fl^th lore lindting 
fftctora with reaixx?t to tho ccTipetition, Ijinally, flnoodotAl ovidciKxs suggests 
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th«t U\ uanm labor market! lllt^al alieiw h«v« rtl»o bmn caTifxatlng joLwi away 
ttxTCi black youUi, 

^ftJ^^L'^^V* iBmwn w«nt «xnmliwd luvclar Ihit nobiic. First, Vfo »aw 

that thoro la ruwjoii to boliiyvo tliat black yoiith cDciiariwxxj mora difficulty 
thwi vAiito V'^ith in makiiX) ix»4> of |5enK>i«l ociiitact r^twrka fca' flndiivj jobs* 
Jlowvor, wtillo Uiifl nviy bo a faotor ij\ oxplniiiiivj tlK> cUf foroixxj in tlx) lovola 
of tw^loy^wjit lx»tv^t?fln black aixt w)ilto ytTiitii, It In difficult to ai\ju» {\vM it 
ctcplaiiw uvjvlIs ovw timo. 

In acWit.ion, wii aiha"iati<x1 Uw ai\jiaix»i^t tJnt tbo wacjt« of black youth ai'o 
In ftciu^ BOiina "ttw !\l\]!V' tJuis itxl^K.-iny ain)l<->iii>)jit. Wo fouixl Uv\t Vklillo black 
yowth wagoH Ivsvo inn'M'uvtxl itilatlvo to Uxifte of whiten, thla iji^{»wtit)ont nlKxild 
be oKpoctoc! givoj^ tluiii iifnuovoc^ qiuilificatioi\s ixtt} tlvit r»tik.Vltts of wago 
<V«teamiiv\tion which cvnirol for ^vrBOiwl d-wraotorintica cVo iy>t inclicvito 
thrtt blacJ^ ytHJtii wagen ato o^Jt of liixj, 

plftcrinvimtioti. Discrimination in «T\i>loyiiK>nt Ih difficult to directly 
memButCi b^it T bolicrve it m\i\t bo accorded a contral CLxplonc^tory i"ole. 
niyilytiin of tho iixUvickwl data m^jyoets tivit loyidiial fcicioru accoiuit for 
ixxKjimy SO porcetit of tiw vuva^^lo^wiU. dif fcii'tntial aix.^ it .iu cx^nvo^U ioiud 
Inteiiuot tlua residual fn\ ditcriiutjvnti.on. 'llx* ctii\iX3tilion Vk-tuch blacks, bvit 
not Vi*iitca, faco frcin othAi." yrxxipe in tlw jol^ iiarkot is Kucji.^cstivo of dlncjimin 
atioiii Aboci)t an GX[xu'inK?j\t diocrimlivition in difficvilt to pixjvu biit it is 
difficult livlocxl not to bolic\*G Uut nwch of tha proiilau raita tiKjro.- 

Morts goiKirally, it nwst bo mx?oiHtood tJ^nt Uio probUiw of idtjli bl."\c-k 

youth iuv:tj\i^lci'nK?jit raU.^i la not sijiiidy a dKuwctoliutic of t)iG youtJi labor 

nvirkot, Ac bhvrJt youtJi aye, their iu\^inploynoit ratca dccliivi nnc! bocjin to 
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r«4ich Uw lwvf»l« of blAck adult* , but tiwae Immlti nro tiini nuKih higher Own 
Utoiio of whlta adultJi* TttU -iltiwUon pcumint* cvui\ for occulta wtio ontar«c5 tho 

Iflto: nvL\rkttt.(M'.lrKj U>© l«to. )960*Bt tj>g Iw^^V^y of Urn *'ncv Inbc^r nvirKot/' 
t\>i- cwtBiplo, in 197C Iho luicnijiloyiwitt rrtto of 25-34 ytyir old \A\ilo inal<« wa» 
5,6 |x3irxx3nt ml for wtUto fowlca 7.(> ptucont, "0x3 ratos for hlackii of th« sanw 
iicje woro 11.0 ixsix-wnt «xl 13.0 jJorcciU:. siUwitiot^ of bl«cK youtli tiivis 

cnnnot \iiYior»t ook? witlKxit oxmtniixj tlio ixp-rjiiotcaxxj of rncinu Uux>\>KjiKxit 
thcj U\\xn- iivukol. 

Hy.> uocxifxl !fcvt loM of Iho jx^por dipCTiyf-od jx)Uc^', A diyt ijict loii wan mnd« 

vrfiich iinjucnv tho nluiio tj^tiiuxl \7/ hlnck ycxith of c» ijivon minbcr of jolx». In 
tlxi fir»t cvU(\K>0'r c^lmr tiv\t B'tixiixi Acjqrcxiato dciivux! (full ftnj:)lo>Tiv:«tt) 

i« cnK iiil UHi^ lxx*auHo blaf'J% ytXiU^ U'iK>rit rolnttvo to whiton in a 8Ux:)rvj 
«xx»Kiiii' euid Ixx-aimo ixxmiuic ijrc».^tii iiv\Ko:i rodiJU.r iUilioo of avallablo jol:)a 

In tho socxxxl r-ntccfoiy, I Argv»<<l th.'\t: ocitxi ycXith Jwvo pool' oiploymenh 
pix>jiiwu» lxx:nu5Jc» tl\cTy art* in porBotvil chfriciilty. Tlioso yo\ith rcqairo into'isive 
•crvico protjrfniic, sUiitfct! by profct?3iorv»l53 c\i>d lostirxj for a rtviyorviblo ix^rioc! 
of UiwJ. Ifcvcvcr, nwa black yo^jtli do mt fall into llilsi cato^joiy. Rithor, 
thai' ^^^'^^ o:T«oi\t.iaUv Job ready Ixit lAcK j^:>b». l1u' nv->iJt dvilla^jiiKj tank 
fnciix] nijph:jy">^^"^ jx>lic^' in to flixl wayjx to IivIucm? aixl to forco tJ^o private 
ccx>rany to ri^^x?r diHcrimii v:\tory hlrltvjt. pittoma. 
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The Chairman, Dr. Cardenas. 

Dr. Cardenas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to thank 
you for the invitation to come here and talk about the employment 
policy of minorities, especially on the concern of manpower policy 
as related to Hispanic youth. 

As you will notice, one of the things that I have observed from 
various witnesses. hqre, although we emphasize the black employ- 
ment problem as related to youth, for some reason my colleagues 
have deemphasized Hispanic issua 

The reason that Hispanic youth have not been include in re- 
search analysis is attributed t6 the fact, that the data for Hispanic 
youth is generally limited and definitely it is fairly difficult to 
assess the situation. 

However,, data collected by the Bureau of Labor. Statistics defi- 
nitely will assist us to try and give you a perspective on the 
performance of Hispanic youth in the labor market. 

The Hispanic population in 1979 is the second largest minority in 
the Nation. The Hispanic population is comprised . primarily of 
Mexican-Americans, Puerto Kicans, Cubans, and other Latin 
Americans that reside in urban and rural labor market^' through- 
out the country. Although the majority of the Hispanic population 
resides in the Southwestern States, large concentrations of Hisoan- 
ics reside in major metropolitan areas like Detroit, Chicago, New 
York, and Philadelphia. Th^ economic problems for the Hispanic 
population in 1979 continue to be Associated with high unemploy- 
ment rates, high incidence of poverty, and low incomes. With unfa- 
vorable economic conditions in the coiintry today, the economic 
situation of Hispanics is likely to worsen in^the eighties. 

Among the major groups that have been severely affected by the 
unfavorable state of the labor market is the Hispanic youth popula- 
tion. Hisptanic youth throughout the United States are experienc- 
ing severeWoblems in the labor market. In New York City, teen- 
age unemppym^nt rates amonc Puerto Rican youth are estimated 
to be as high as 50 percent. In Los Angeles, Mexican-American 
youth in the inner city are experiencing high unemployment rates 
of about 4)0 percent. &)uthwestern labor markets along the United 
States-Meicico border are among the poorest in the Nation. The 
border region characterized by a large Mexican-American popula- 
tion experiences the highest unemployment rates in the Nati6n, In 
1978, th^ average unemployment rate in the United States was 6 
percent as compared to 4 8 percent in Texas. In border labor mar- 
kets like Laredo and McAUen-Pharr-Edinburg, unemployment was 
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88 high as 13.8 percent and 12.8 percent, respectively. In thfese 
labor markets, unemployment rates amorjjg Mexican-^A.merican 
youth were much higher. In 8ome rural labor markefls ^nd smaller 
<^)mmunitie8, unemployment among Mexican-American youth wa8 
as high as 70 percent. Their manBO>ver problems include low labor 
force participation rates, high rates of unemployment, and low 
incomes. The barriers to employment for Hispanic youth are relat- 
ed to the /lack of educational attainment, lack of usable work 
experience,' and the lack of jobs. Hispanic youth have also experi- 
enced severe problems in the labor market because of attitude of 
employers toward youth, hiring requirements, and competition for 
jobs. In some rural labor markets, the surjJlus of unskilled labor 
makes it diffipult for youth to find employment. Oftentimes, His- 
panid youth have to compete with women, illegal aliens, and other 
' groups for the same jobs. It is also certain that minimum wage 
laws may have an indirect effect on the employment status of 
Hispanic youth. , . 

Tne youth labor force among Hispanics is over 1.5 million. The 
labor force participation rate toV Hispanic youth in 1978 was 50.4 
percent. For Mexican- American youth, the labor force participation 
rate was 58.7 percent as compared to 51 percent for Cuban youth. 
The labor force Varticipation jfate for Puerto Ricans was much 
lower than that of the other Hisoanic groups. The Puerto Rican 
labor force participation rate Was 33.8 percent. The labor participa- 
tion rate of Puerto Rican youth is very comparable to that of black 
youth in general. If you look/ at certain labor markets like New 
York City and Philadelphia /that do have large concentration of 
Puerto Ricans» their problems are very, very serious. They are as 
serious, for example, as Mexican-American youth along the border. 

Hispanic VQUth in urban and rural labor markets are highly 
concentrated in the secondary labor markets where employment is 
characterized by low wages, unfavorable workingjita|nditions, and 
high laoor turnover. Many youngsters in the inner^ities like Los 
Angeles, San Antonio, and New York find employment in the 
submafginal labor market. Employment in the submarginal labor 
market is usually characterized by illegal and illicit activities, Hist- 
panic youth in rural and urban markets find usual employment in 
low wage industries such as services, wholesale, and retail trade, 
and agriculture working as clerks, operatives, laborers, and service 
workers. 

Hispanic youth are more likely to use informal niethods rather 
than formal methodfi for seeking employment assistance. Hispanic 
youth usually fiffd employment through friends or relatives rather 
than utilizing formal channels of employment like the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service or privat^ employment agencies. 

One of the things L have observed in my' research related to 
Hispanic youth is that Hispanics, like other groups, tend to use 
employment service much less, Apparentlv, one of the major rea- 
sons^ is that thei^ experiences in the past have been generally bad 
in terms of findirtg employment. 

Hispanic youth are less likely to find employment through union 
hiring halls because, in nniost instanced, Hispanic youth do rtot 
belong to labor unions. This factor has contributed to discrimina- 
tion in the l^or market also. Throughout ' many labor markets. 
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Hispanic youth have been excluded from participation in appren- 
ticeship training. The educational progress Tor Hispanic vouth has 
been generally limited. In most instances, Hispanics are lacking in 
educational attainment. Over the years, Hispanicvouth have made 
some gains in ^ueation. They continually do fairly bad re!ativ©-ta, 
other groups. . ' 

One of the things I have noticed is that those who have gone to 
college for some reason upon graduation from, college experience 
discrmiination in the h^bor market in finding employment. It blows 
my mind to find, for example, a Ph. D. candidates of Hispanic 
origin are unemployed, fand for some reason the labor market- 
again it is contributed to institutional discrimination in the labor 
market. 

The low education attainment of Hispanic youth is attributed to 
a.vari^ty of factors, namely, high dropout rates, cultural factors, as 
w%ll as language barrier. In the case of Mexican-Americans,, many 
youngsters drop out of school for economic reasons. This is more 
common among Hispanic migrant farmworker families who travel 
yeai to year to gather the Nation's crops. Another dilemma that 
has contributed to the low educational levels of Hispanic youth is 
the lack of carei^r education programs to assist youngsters in the 
transition from school to the world of work. 

Among the major problems of Hispanic youthen 1979 is the issue 
of unetnployment. Teenage unemployment rates for Hispanic youth 
are much higher than For the general Hispanic population. Jn 1977, 
the unemployment rate for the Hispanic population was 10 percent 
as compared to 22.3 percent for the Hispanic youth population. 
Hispanic youth unemployment rates were much higher ^than that 
of white youth but significantly lower than black yout^h. In 1977, 
the teenage* unemployment rate among blacks was 41.4 percent as 
Qompared to 15.5 percent among white youth. In 4979, the unem- 
ployment rate for Hispanic teenagers has been as high as 21 per- 
cent. Mexican^Americans-and Puerto Rican youth have experi- 
enced high unemployment rates of 21.3 percent and 2G.9 percent, 
respectively. * ; 

Teenage unemployment rates among Hispanic youth are relative- 
ly high because of their limited work experience. Their ioblessness 
is ateo ai^ociateifwith their age, lack of labor Jorce skills, and low 
educational levels. In many instances, changing attitudes toward 
the world of work, instability, knd insecf^dly contribute to their 
own joblessness. Frequent entry and reentryinto the labor forc«^i 
also affects their unemployment status. Institutional discrimina- 
tion among employers may also contribute to this problem. In the 
various metropolitan areas, employers may discriminate against 
youth because of their age,^raCe, or educational attainment, r^ore- 
over, they may prefer other workers like woowip jvlTp may demon- 
strate more job stability. In border labor markets Jike in El Paso, 
Tex., teenagers often have to compete for similar jobs with women, 
illegal aliens, and bordftr commuters. In many instances, the last to 
be hired are the Hispanic youth, 

Hispanic youth often experience short-term frictional unemploy- 
ment resulting from temporary difficulties in matching available 
workers with available iobs. This type of unemployment usually 
arises from the lack of knowledge of job opportunities. Structural 
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unemployment associated with economic changes in the structure 
of jobs ad well as by automation and competition of imports is 
common among Hispanic youth. Many migrant farmworker youth 
continue to be structurally displaced due to mechanization in agri- 
~ euifcure.H^me ojF the apparel workers in the^-east and west coast 
have been hurt by structural factors associated with the competi- 
tion of imports; Hispanic youth in 1979 have also lost their jobs or 
have been unable to find employment because of cyclical factors 
related to the lack of aggregate demand for ^oods and services. 
Cyclical unemployment is common among Hispanic youth that 
have been hurt oy recent changes in business activity in the 
country. 

Minimum wage laws in the past and present have not helped in 
the plight of Hispanic "^outh. Minimum wages like other factors, 
such as payroll taxes and fringe^ benefits, have increased the cost 
for firms employing Workers. Tnife dilemma makes it more difficult 
for employers to hire youth, pterticularly disadvantaged youth. 
With such increases, employers are faced with decisions to curtail 
employment. The employed yoath^ar^ the last to be hired and first 
to be fired. In njost instances, tK^se workers are usually minority 
youth. 

Among the mmor programs in schools to assist youth in the 
preparation for labor market participation is vocational education, 
Hispanic youth in secondary schools are largely represented in 
vocational education. Many of the Hispanic youth in vocational 
education are ther^ because of the lack of information on alterna- 
tive choices in the world of work. Oftentimes, the demand for such 
occupations in vocational training in specific labor markets is not 
there, and the rate of joblessness among Hispanic youth increases 
upon completion of the training, Hispanic youth, like other youth, 
have rather limited knowledge about career opportunities in the 
world of work, Hispanic yOuth, like other groups, have very limited 
knowledge about how to find jobs in the labor market, 

Hispanic participatipn^ in CETA manpower programs among 
youth has been limited' to work experience rather than on-the-job 
training programs or public service employment. Under the Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, Hispanic 
participation in youth programs has increased slightly over the 
years. Among the programs that, Hispanics*nisually participate in 
include the Job Corps, the youth employment and training pro- 
grams (YETP), and the youth community conservation and im- 
provements project (YCCIP). The youth employment and training 
program (YETP), targeted by income for inschool youth, provides 
opportunities {o% wgrk experience but also emphasizes developing 
renable labor market information for dissemination to students 
through vocational exploration and care^ counseling. The YCCIP 
is designed fo assist, out-of-school youth that are unemployed in the 
labor mafket. Hispanic youth, htJwever, continue to be underrepre- 
sented in some of these programs. In 1976, about 40 percent and 42 
percent of the enrollments in work experience orograms were 
white and youth, respectively. Only 16 percent of the total enroll- 
ees Were of Hispanic origin. In the summer youth p^rogrem for 
fi'pcal year 1977, about 12,6 percent of the total enrollees were 
^ Hispanic in comparison to whites, 44,4 percent, and blacks, 48 
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percent. Relative to the universe of need for manpower Services, 
Hispanic youth are underrepresented in manpower programs . 

Many economists have agreed that youtn unemployment has 
been simply a product of the baby boom and that youth unemploy- 
„ment will decline as the you th population decreases. Although 
there is much Validity for such economic analysis, this is not the 
case for Hispanic youth. The Hispanic youth population is likely to 
continue to increase. Population increases will be associated with 
the high fertility rates among Hispanic women as well as the flow 
for legal and illegal immigration from Mexico and other countries. 
The Hispanic youth, unemployment problems will not fade aw^> 
but intensify in the future. PVirthermore, future economic condi- 
tions will malle it mpre difTicult for Hispanic youth in the labor 
market. The mai^wer problems of Hispanic youth today will 
result in more severe labor market experiences of Hispanics in 
adult life in the workplace. 

There is a need for a national commitment toward JEuU employ- 
jnent among youth. Both monetary and fispal policiesMiould be 
utilized effectively to stimulate the economy and provide jemploy- 
ment opportunities for our Nation's youth in the worRpl^e, More 
private sector involvement in the shaping of manpower policy and 
programs is also needed. Affirmative action should be enforcec| to 
reduce the extent of labor market discrimination afforded to His- 
panic youth and others. Manpower polic/ and programs should 
emphasize coordination of youth efforts at the national, State, and 
local level among schools, prime sponsors, community-based organi- 
zations, and employers. ' * 

There is a need to provide adequatp manpower resources for 
manpower programs for youth. Despite the fact that millions of 
dollars are currently being spent on youth employment programs, 
the resources have barelv touched the tip of the iceberg, given the 
magnitude of the problems of youth. Manpower program mix 
should not be limited to work experienc«ron-the-job training, and 
public service employment. There is a need to deyelop a national 
private sector initiative program for youth, 

Mr. Chairman, I know we do have that PSIP program presently 
with the Department of Labor, although it is targeted for all disad- 
vantaged, I Delieve that this kind of program is needed specifically 
for youth,' I am %oiu:ied about what happened, anH I think the two 
gentlemen that talkeBlbefbre me mentioned the issue of the private 
sector involvement in the sfxties; I am really concerned that it is 
not the same experience that we had in the sixties, but we do need 
to emphasize the private sector initiative because i believe since 
the jobs are in the private sector, it shoulcj be very important that 
this private sector role be improved. 

Financial incentive programs should be developed for those em- 
ployers who hire the' disadvantaged youth, particularly the hidden 
uneriiployed. One of the major problems'I see is hidden unemploy- 
ment. Those are the people that dropped out of the labor force and 
became so discouraged about finding a job, they drop out. Appar- 
ently, most of our programs, current manpower programs that we 
do have in employment and training, although they have helped a 
lot of youth, they have not served as well the» hidden unemployed. I 
am worried that this has severe implications for the Spanish youth 
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population because if their problems are to continue, the extent of 
hidden unemployment will be verv, very severe. More emphasis 
should also be placed on a national public service employment lor 
youth. If you analyze Botpe statistics on public service employment 
prbifraihs, youth nave been less representative in public service 
employment and, of course, one of the mtgor reasons is that we do' 
have categorical programs for youth, but apparently PSE compt>- 
nent has ^n deemphaflized. 

I think it is very important for public and private sector to get 
involved in this battle; , ot^o 

Resources for community-based organizations like Ull. and bbK 
should be increased for them to assist in the preparation of employ- 
ment for hardcore and hidden unemployed youth. I believe we , 
should see in terms of evaluating our current manpowfu- policies 
more involvement of these types of organizations, particularly to 
help those youth who have not been served* by manpower pro- 
grams. I am talking about hidden unemployed- in inner cities. It 
seems to me, although in the past these kinds of organiz^itions have 
had some problems related to management and otherwise, I believe 
they do have capability today to try and help with that kind of 
problem. 

Manpower policy for youth in the future should also improve the 
school-to-work transition. In the past, schools have neglected such 
emphasis, and this has contributed to the many problems of youth, 
particularly disadvantaged youth. 

I was in a panel with Mr. Adams a few weeks ago. We were 
talking about this particular issue. Definitely I think in evaluation 
of manpower policies we need to look at our schools, what they are 
doing, and I am evert in support of trying to go back to reading and 
writing and arithmetic skills to assist with these employment prob- 
lems. , • il 

Today our youth are ill ?)repared because of the problems in the 
schools. It defiiiitely makes it a lot. more difficult for them to 
perform in the labor market, given the other institutional problems 
like discrimination and what employers do. 

Career education is needed to prepare all students for proper 
entry into the job market and alterrlative educational opportuni- 
ties. There is a need for our Nation's schools to evaluate ^-their 
"curriculum to reflect the basic educational skills which are so 
necessary for employment in the labor market. In the past and 
present, many of the Nation's youn^ters have been ill prepared 
for the labor market in terms of reading and writing skills. 

There is a need for educational institutioqs to be more i:esponsive 
to economic trends in the country and the implications for educa- 
tional programs for youth. .. .. 

One of the things I have noticed in the 10 years I have been 
involved in manpower policy is how little education institutions, 
know about the job market m terms of und^tandihg what is out 
there. Again it goes back to the point the two gentlemen earlier^ 
mentioned about linking the school-to-Work transition between em- 
ployers and schools. 

Educational institutions should develop professional and career 
counseling and occupational information for youth which are 
deemed necessary for entry into the labor market. Educational 
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institutions should be more responsive to the special needs of cer- 
tain seKpients of the population, such as Hispanics. 

SpinTal programs, such as bilingual education for Hispanics, may 
etiharice future employment ability for these youngsters. The 
ttchoolao-work transition cannot he ancomplished solely by the ikIu- 
catio!uU institutions. Other institutions and interfnediaries such as 
the employment 8ervice> cOmmuniCvT)aaed organizations, unions, 
prime spoiisors, employers, and other groups, should assist the 
^schools in n\aking the transition of youtli into the world of work. 

Special consideration should be given to the need of the Hispanic 
youth population Vocational education and adult basic education 
should be moie responsive to the needs Of Hispanics. Hispanic 
participation in youth employment training programs needs to be 
increased to leflect thif universe of need for manjpower services, 
particularly on-the-job Iraining and public service employment. 
Special targeted orograVs for the hidden unemployed must be 
developed, given the fa^jHthat there are many who have not been 
served by rurr(MirirfKnpower programing eftorts. More programs 
need to be developed to assist Hispanic entry into apprenticeship 
training There is a need to fund more experimental and demon- 
stratio!! projects on Hispanic youth, pa||Licularly for Mexican- 
Americans and Puerto Rican youth. There is also a need to conduct 
further research on the experiences of Hispaiuc youth in the labor 
n\arket. Additional research should be conducted on issues not 
lirnitod to CETA, vocational education, job search behavior and the 
problems of hidden utiemuloynient related to Hispanic youth. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairnuui. 

The^ (Chairman. Thank you very much. Dr. Cardenas. 

(The prepared statement of Ur. Cardenas follows:] 
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STA'IKMKNT BY 
CII.UKRT CARHKNAS 
HKKORK niK 
SKRATE rOTHtTTFK- ON \MVK AN!) 
HUMAN RKSOimCKS 
CKTOHKR 19/9 



on Labor mu! Hum^iu Ri;sov)n;«»«. My namo Ih Ollbfrt. CantrnaM, ! a IhooklngH 
luBtitutlon Kconoinlc* Policy F«»ll*)W and* Kronom! nt. wUb tla» Soulliwost 1U>w!fr 
Rt.i;t«^n^»t' (:oininl»!»lon, I am cnrnMit ly *)n Icavo t\H Profivjuor of Kronomlrn at Pan 
Atncrli-an UnlVriHlty wIuto 1 Iracli varlona I'ournr.n on innn|>owi'r policy, laht)r 
♦•conomlCH, am! Imlofitrlnl rolat'tooH. U Ih lm!iM.d an hoxun and |Mlvlh'RO to 
bo Urxv to tost Illy on t b« mnp I oyiiirnt piobliMnii and lnNiu«» o! ni I nt^r ! t I fa , 
,>ait icularly IMspanicfU I woiih! I lk«» to t bank tbc mnubLM a of t hi* CoMunlttoe 
for tbls !nvnat!on. In the pafU and pro-uMit , ! liavf rondurtrd irsrairh on 
tht! labor maiket pi t>b 1 ol HlJipaillcM, partlrnKuly Mexican Amoricana. 1 
have al;u> rondnctrd pifVlcniH ii'soarcb lai manpowrr pojlcy, ^'^TA , llltT,al Immi- 
gration and inanpi>wfr pioblrmn aKniKMbo Uni>('d States Mrxico bonli'r. Tbla l« 
my pL-inonal ^tatcnuMit and lit not to rofloct tho olMclal position of tbo 
Co\m l H a l tin , t - * 

The- Hiaiiijintc popolatltni In 19/9 la I bo Hrrtnid lai^iCMt inlntuUy In the nation. 
The niiipanlc ptipyl'tt Um Ib coiitprlaed pilinarlly of Mexican- AmJr I rana , 1»mu to 
Rlcans, Onbana and otbrr l.at lit Americans that rcirido In urban ant! rural labor 
inai.ketH Ibroanboot the conntiy. A!tbonKhj!»e majority t,f t be Hispanic popiiKl- 
tltm rcnldea In the aonlbwT'atcrn iJtaieH» larHf ctau'cnt t at Itma t)l Hl.;panlcH 
. r«Mldo In major metropolitan aroaaail^e IHMioit, biica^'o, Nfw Yt>rk, and , 
PbllatlelpbUu Tb« economic problema for tbf Hiitp^uilc population In 19/9 ct)n- 
tlnne to bo MMimclated with hlpji »;n(Mwp loyment rat^vN blpji liu-^dence of poverty, 
and low Incomoa* Wltb unfavurable economic condHlona In tho f.ountiy today 
i,m! II poMHlhle oconomlc tecoMidtni In the near future, the ccVntMnlc altuatltm 
of in span! CH in likely to worsen In the clj'bt!e»* ' - , , 
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AnumB t hn inAjm groupH tbnt hnvt. boon ««vornly nHnrtiul by th« unfnvotnMf; * 
Ntntc of thr Uil)i>i tiiarkn Ih ! ho ninpnnlr youth j>o|>uUit Ion, ^ Hln^ijiilc youth 
thioiiKhout th© UnUivl Strttt'B rtio ox|>fi !<MuMnK novorb piohlirmu 1» thn laMor 
inmkot. In N«w York Clty/tocnrtRO uiu'inpioymonl latoii iimuog Tuoi l6 KUnn 
>outh rtM. cntim.uoil in bo «h hlj^h rt» SO pcrri^nt. In l.o» AoRolnn, Moxl^nn- 
Ai«fiKan youth In ihv Innoi rliy uxv oxpoilrnclnH \ilB»»/»»»'»"V^»y'"^'»^ »n«^^" 
nbout hi) piMcr.U. SouthwoMCnn labor iiuiikiMH along thv \)u\\vk\ SlatOH Moxlro 
bouii'i au' mm.nK Hio pooMMit In (ho nation. Tbo boitlor xo^iou ohai ar t oi 1 
by n laijjo MrxUan Amoi 1 c.-m Voi»u I aM t)n oxpi'rlonroH iho hlKh*'"t unvinploymrnt 
ratOH 1« tho nation. In 1^/8, the av^'ragi? unrniploymonl lal o In th«? Unlt<n1 

M 

.Strttoa van 0.0 pi-ioont an coinprtrttd to A. 8 prtd-ut in r«fixaH. In horaoj- labor-.: 
inaik*«t8 Mko l.atodo ami Mr Al Irn Hum r W Inbur^, inuMup I oymrn t waa an hl«h as 
n.l prtri'ot ni>d 1Z.8 porocnt, roiipoc 1 1 vr 1 y . In thou** lirt>oi uwukota uuoi ploy 
iiu-nt ViMvn anuniH Mox i Ciin- Amo r 1 r an youth won* imioh bl^hrr. In aomo niial^^ 
labor ma.krtM am! amallrr comimmU loa unomploynaMU amonK M^xlvan Ainorlran 
youth waM as h i ^h as /() p^-nt-nt Thrlr iiKiii'powor piohlohia liv'lmlo low labor 
fotic p^jit Irlpat ion latra, hij»hnatOM of unomployniotit , aiul low liAomoH. Tho 
baiiicin to omploynu'tU !or Mliipanlc youth aro irlatoil lo tho lark of rilora- ^ 
tloii.il at I .linmr-nt . larkol uruih Ic wui k r xpoi 1 onro , mul I !ir larkof >>bH. 
ini,p.Mnlr yuuth have /iImo cxprrimrod j;cv^t o ptohlom:( In tlir labor niaikot ^ 
bn.io.!!' of altlludrji of rniployiMs towaul youth, hit Inn loqu i i <'mrn t m , aiuf 
comprtHlon for Joba. In sumo luial labot m.l^kotM tlio suipluu o! onakllliMl • 
Inbor makoa 11 lUfftrult for youth to find .'inpl oyinrn t . Of t I'Ut IWmj., Ulspanlc 
youth havo to rompoti* with wnmni. illoj-al alioufi. and othor v.^^'opa fof Ibo 
saiiii' jobs. It. Is also en tain that luluiMiuiu wa^.o licw.-i m.iy havo an in(llror|: 
rtfoit oji ilu« iMuployiiirol ?!tatoji tl lit span ir youth. 

Thr youth laboi" foiro nniooK IMspanion ia over 1 . ') million. Tlu' labor forif^v 
pnit l.-lpat ion latc for Hispanic- youth In IV/H wa^i- SO.^i prrc riU. Voi M.-^'^an^ 

Aiiu-Hraua t hr 1 abiTr foicr pa i t 1 ( I pa t I on lato was S L 7 ju' i . cut rompaio.l to 

_ _^ _ _ » 

SI.O I'.-iriMit lor (•iiliTiii yoi.lli.' TIk- K.!>or ' f .>iV i-m . t i r I i>.it 1 i>n f ,it «• ' nvi' Tucr I o 
IfU.uis w.is mvuli lowiM 111. Ml Mint iif tin- utlK-i llh^p.iiilr i-.ioiipM. rlif ri.cito 
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Rl^nn lnl>t)r foitu purl 1 o Ipnt 1 i>n rrtt« wjin Um'raploymiMU riit<f« 

xiiiioiig lllHprtiili* youth hnvo boon rctlAtlvvly luwor t thnt of RIacK yiHJth, 
VUv U'i»n«K** imoinploym<»nt. lalp for lliHpnnlo youth In 1978 wiit 19.9 poro<»nt, 
Unomploymcnt latoH lor* Mi'x I r nn AmtM' i oanH niu) Puorto Rloans in 1978, were 
17.6 p«»ic<»nt nntl .U).9 poioont, roripiu't Ivrly . T«rnnjt« iinomploymunt ^inonK tii« 
CiibanH waH 2S.0 p<MTt»nt. Mrxiran AmorlranH hud tbo itliortoHt ^lurntlon of 
iincmp loynu*nt aviMagliiK wookH In t9?7. The rHullan diiintlon of uni'mploy- 

nj4'nt o^ riioifo R 1 ciuin Mind (!ul>an yf»utli wrtH 5.1 wookH and 7.7 wroka, 
I c'.'tpiM'l 1 vt'ly , 

nWipant^: yootli j^n iiibim aiul i iii'al lal>0!' markots nr« bljj.hly cont ent rated In 
t ho Mi'i'ondai y laboi' maikota vIum e I'lnp 1 oyinent is olwu art or I red by low wa((e8| 
iiiH .ivoi able woiklnji t-ondUlonH, anil lil^h laboi tiirnovor. Many IIlHpanio 
yiuinj;!it <»t n tii f bo InniT cltloH 1 lk<? l.on Ai^p/'les, San Antonio, and N«w York 
find cMiip loymon t In the i^nbutarg Inal labor market. Kmployinent In the Hiil}mar- 
iglnal laboi inaik<*t in unnally rbnrac t <• i 1 r.ed by lllof^al J^inl 11 Holt ^otlvltloH. 
Hls|>.iiU<' yonth (n I i/t a I aoi! nibini labor nwiikets find uHVjal employineivl. \n low 
w.iy.e li tuluKt I I o!i fuu'b aH 7>c* I V I oeii , wbol(*Male, and retatl tiadt*, and ap,rlriil(ur« 
woikfnp, a;i ilt'tkn, opotatlvoK,' laboioiti, and iieivKo woikorH. 

tllspanif yonth aie moii* llkoly to oju* Infoimal mi»thodH i^tbei' than Joiina.! , 
tuotboda foi {u*(*king (Miiployincnt asMl'itance. llliipanlc youlli nsiially ft^d 
iMiiploymonl tbicJuj^b filentl^it or felatlveH rather than utlli/.lng fori^U rhonnels 
of niip lt)yuu.'ut. like the U.S. Kniployment Seivloe or private t*mploym<M)t ag<?neleH. 
In Mtune 1 ns t anoo'j , Mi^x i ran Ame r I ran youth In the SouthwoHt iiae Jofia of the 
(•■up loyiiiiMil Noivlre i)«u*aoHt» of the failure of t lu? empjoyinent ««rvlee to find 
adetpi.itc job'i for tbc'-in. IHMp.jnle yt>u!b ;^e le»ft likely to find employment 
thtouHlt union b(iin^> halln, because In (iiost InslanOeti Mlnpanlc youtli do not 
iH'ltuiy, to labor unl.ontu Tlirouybout inany labor iriiirkotH, IHHpanle youth h^ve 
boon eKoltided fiom participation In appi ent t cenh I p trnlnlng. 

..... -t 

Tho ediicnt {(loal pn>j;i «*j;fj for iM.spanli* yt)v)tb baa bi'tMi i*<»neraHy limited. In 

t ■ • 

wont InMt.Hiroa, Ulispanicj; are liicking In oduoat lonal attaii^ment. Ovor the 
yo.ii •? H I jipaii i c ytujtb have made uoww j»aina In eibuat ton. Serine have been 
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«hU to rtv«ll themsolvfi of •ducnt lonal op]iort mi 1 1 litt In higher ijducfltlon 
often 0X|)orltM\co dlsii lmln«t Ion In tho labor mnrket. Deiiplt* th# fact that, 
thftlr tHhic<itlo««l loycU are w«ll •bov« tholr |)iir«ntt, Hl«|i«nlc youth con- 
tinue to h«v« low«r loveln of oducntlon^l nttHl^prnt th«n th«ir Rl«ck and 
Vrtilt>« countoipnrta. The raoiHan yenrt Of nchool completed for Hlnpnnlc youtb 
VAA 10.9 yortm In 1978. For Mfxlcap-Ami^rlcnnn tho mcdlnn ye«rB of cduca-^ 
tlonnl rtttalnmont wns 11,0 yonr«; thin compiH<»« to 10,8 yoara for Puerto 
RlcMU youth In 19/8. . v 

The low odiu'rttlonal nttnlnmont of Hispanic youth la attrlbutod to ii variety 
of factora., namely, high dropout r«l«H, <ulturnl factors, an wall nn 
InnKtiage harrier. In the case of ^^'x I can Americana, many youi)R8ter8 drop 
out of Hchool for economic ieanonB. Thla is more common nrooni Hinpantc 
mlKrnnt faimworker f ami Ilea who travel year to year to gather the nntlon'a 
cropa. Another dlleimna that has contributed to the low educational levels of 
lUapanlr youth la tho lack of career education pro^rama to aaalat younK8tcr» 
in *tlie tianfdtlon fiom achool to tlic world of worle. 

AinooK the major' problcma of Hliipanlc youth In IV79 Im the iasue of unemploy- 
ment, Tccna^',e unemployment rates for Ml span ic youth nro much higher than 
for the Ki'oeral !!l»panlc population. In 1977, tho unemployment rate for 
the iHapanic populfltion wan 10,0 percent aa compared to 22.3 percent for the 
lliapnnlc youtJi population. !!l«panlc youth \memploymont ratea were much 
higher than t!int of Wliltc youth but iiignlf leant ly lower than Black youth. In 

.1977 , the tqenage unemployment rate among Blacka wan ^l.'i percent as compared 
to Ifj.S ptMcent among Wliito yOuth, In 1979, the unemployment "rate for 
Hl»panlc teenasera »wi« been a« high as 21.0 percent. Mexican- Amer lean and 
Puerto Kican youth have experienced high unemployment rates 'of 21.3 percent 
and 26,9 percent, reapect i vely . 
. . - . . • ^ - 

. TeeniiKc unemployment rates among Hiyp^*"*^ youth <irc relatively high, because 
of tJieir limited work experience. Tlieir Joblessnesh la ahio aijaoolated with 
their age, lack of labor force aklllH, and low educational levela. \n many 
InntanceiM fbi^nni^R attitudes towArd the world of work, inHtability, antj 
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Innvcurlty cdiUrlbutf to tli«lr own Job1«Biinoa« . Kr«queiU entry nnd reentry 
into the litbor forc« iil«o «ffo<!ti» tlioir un«i»|>loymont itiitu*. Institutional 
(linct Iminntion nmOng wreployern mny al^o contribiit* to tlii» probli^o. In th« 
vnrlouii mctropolitnn nrrna, «mploy«>ni wny (Hucr !raln«t« ngninBt youth becnufi« 
^ their m%9, incfi^ or od >cntioniil iittainmont. Moreover, they may profor 
other worker* like wom«n who mny (Ivroonnt rnte more Job ntnbiUty, In border 
labor market e like In Kl Vnao^ Toxna, tiMMingers of tun have to ^orap^»to for 
aimllar Joba witli women » invK^^l allone, nnd border commuter*. In m/jny 
lnatnncea» lUv. Xnnt to bo lilroti nie tl»o lllHpanlc youth, 

HlHpmiic youth often expurlwicc nhort-tcrm frictlonnl unomployraent result tng 
flora tempornry dlfflcuUieH in mnt cluing nvallnblc workora w^tli nvn II able Jobs, 
Thia type of unomplo'ymcnt UHually arlaea from the lack of knowledge of Job 
opportunl tion, Structural unrnu>loyment aHHOclntod witli economic changes in 
tlie HtructuVe of Jobs as well as by automation nnd'compct i t ion of Imports ia 
coinmon nmoi»g Mifipanic youth. Many migrant farmworker youth continue to b» 
Htructurnlly di Hp laced due to raechnnlration In agriculture. Some of th* 

r 

npparcl worker a In the enBt and weHt const have been hurt by atructural fnctora 
aHHOcintod with the competition of Imports, Hispanic youth in 1979 have alao 
lost thctr Jobs or have bi-en uortble to find employment because of cyclical 
frtctorH related to the lack of aggregate demand for gooiln and Hervic«8. 
Cyclical unemployment i» common among HlKpanlc youth that have been hurt by 
recent chnngea in buHinc»K activity in the country, 
s 

Minimum vyigc laws In the past nnd present have not helped .In tho plight of 
nitipanlc youth. Minimum wagea, like other factors such as payroll taxea, and 
fringe beaef itH» have Increased the cost for firms employing workers. This 
dilfmipn makes It more difficult for employers to hire youth, parllculnrly 
disadvantaged youth. With such Incre.ases, omployera are faced with decisions 
to curtail employment, the employed youth are the last to be hired and first 
be be fired. In most instV^ces, these workern are usually minority youth, 

i\inong the major programs In schools to assist youth in the prepaiatlon for 
labor market participation Is vocational odncatlon. Hispanic youth in 
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HeromJary nchooU .r« larRrly rcpr^tcnt nd in vovationtl mlucatton, Maiiy of 
the m«|)anlc yoA In vocational mJucat ion art th«r« hecaua. of tha lack of 

i,Wo,Wu«nVMll)ernatlv« eholcf. in tha world of work, Oft^ntinaa. tha 

demand for Huch oicupallona in vocational training in apeciflc labor markata 
i» not thore. and Vhf» rata of Joblaaanfisa among Hiapartic youth increaaaa 
upon coniplctlon of training: UiBpanic youth, like other youth, hava 
rathor llmltoa kiuWUnlgc about career opportunitH^ft in the worliJ of work, 
HlBpMnlc youth, liki) other Bioupa. have very, limited knowUulgt. about how to 
find Job8 in the labor market, 

lUBpmiic participation in CKTA mnnj^owcr programa naaong youth haa bean limited 
to work experii>nce rather than on-the-job training prograna or public nervica 
employment. Under the Youth Employment and Dooonetrat ion Projected Act of 
1977, HlHpnnic participation in youth prograraa haa Incronsed slightly over tha 
year«. Among the programs thrtt Hisp^nlcB usually participate in Include tha 
Job CorpB. the Youth Ei«ployincnt and Training rrograma (YKTP) and the Youth 
Corummlty Con«oivation and liuprovrmunt a Project (YCCIP) . The Youth Knjploy- 
rnent and Training Vio^fnm (YKTP) . turg«?ted by income for in-Hohool youth, 
providtvi opportunltifta for work experience but aUo eipphaHinea developing 
reliable labor market information for dlBHiJOilnat ion to Btudenta thrbugh 
vocational exploration and career counHellng, The YCCIP in deBlgned to aflaint 
out-of-Brhool youth that are unemployed in the labor market, Hiapanic youth, 
however, continue to be underrepr«Ko,nte(V in some of. these programs. In 1976, 
about AO.O percent and 4?,0 percent of the i-urollmentB in work experleiica 
programs were Whlte'and Black ^ovith, roapfC tlvely , Only 16 percent Qf the 
total enrollees were of Hii^panlc origin. In the Bumme^r y«^th program fot 
KY-1977, about 12,5 percent of the total enrollnes we;^e HlBpnnlc in coiiiparlaon 
to Whites (a. A percent) and Blacks (48,0 percent^. Rolattve to the universe 
of need for manpower nervice«. HlBpanio jputh are ^nder riUMOMcnted in ujaupotter. 
programa, 

.Many economlfils have agrerd that yo.jth muMnployinent Uas been eimply n product 
of the baby boom and that youth uuLMiiployment will decline as thO ^outh popu- 
lation der,rea»eR. Although there In much validity for BUch economic analyaia. 
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tht« 1b not the t ahc for ninprnilc youth. The HlHpnn Ic youth populntion lf» 
llKcly to coiitlnut! to liiorc«n«. Population lncn»niics will bo «Hjiocl«t«il 
with lh« high ft»itillty r«t«i among Hlupanlc woraon n« well nn th» flow for 

nnd llloKul Immigration from Mexico und dthrr countries. The lllnprtnlc 
youth umimployment problrmy will not ffldc nway » but Intensify In the futur«. 
1^urthonnore» future tu'onoralc oondltlon« will mnkn It more difficult f«>r 
hlupnnlo youth In the Ubor ranrkot. The mnnpowcr problem?! o{ Hla'panlc youth 
today will renult In more HOvero Irtbor market fxper leiu oH of lUHpnnlOH In 
«d\»lt life In th« workp^MC*. ^ 

y 

Tlicre l8 a iwv.d for i* n«t U>nrtl commi tment towird full cMiiployment among youth, 
tioth monet/iry nnd flscnl poUclrH should be utlUred effectively to Htimulatc 
the economy i»nd provide cmploymeiU oppor tun 1 1 1 «»8^f or our nation' 8 youth li)^ 
the woikplrtce, Morif private hoc tor Involvement iu the tihaplng of manpower 
policy and programs 1h oIho neod«»d.'^ Afflimrttlve action should be cn forced* 
to reduce tili^exteut of Inbor market diHci Imlnat Iom nffoidiMl to !M«panlc 
youth aji^l othtTH. Manpower policy and prograuiH Hhould 4»mpha8ize coordina- 
tion of youth efforts at the national^ Htate*- and local IcvcIh iiiiu>np, »choolH, 
prime opontiorn, conuniin 1 ty -based organ I /.at i ouh , and cmployerH? 

Thoie la a net»d to pi-i>vlde adet|iiale manpower r««Mourcc« for manpower piogvams 
for youth. DoHpltc the fact, that railllons of doUnra are currently being 
Bpent on youtji employment progr«i|R, the resoui:ce8 hnve biuely touched the 
tip of the Iceberg, given the magnitude of the problems of youth. Manpower 
program mix should not br limit €»d tt> work experience, on-the-job trainings 
and public siervice employment. There Ih a need to develop a national private 
Hector lurtlat ive program for youth. Financial inc«MitivQ progiainH nhould be 
developed for thoj4e employern wlio hire tJie disiulyantaged youth, particularly 
the hidden unemployed. More emphaslB Himuld also be, placed on a national 
public Bcrvice «Miiployment fo^ youth, * Ro^ourceo for communi ty-based oiKanl- 
/atiojiH like 01 C mul SKR Mhould be liu iOased for 'them to asftiHt in the 
prepnratton of eftiployment for hard-core and hidden unemployed youth. 

Manpower policy for youth in tlui future fihould also Imptove I ho :iehool-l^>- 
work traUHltlon. In the past, school*} have negl<*ct«*d »;uch cmphaslr. > aild 
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tht« hull oontrlbuti^d to the many piohlflms of youth, partlculnrly dinndvantagod 
youth. Viirloun cducnt loniil |>r(>grnm« not llmltod to vtunnoiml ixhicatlon ai\d 
work ex|>«ntMU'«, should emphiiHiio H<?hooi-to-work through c«r««r oducat lon^ and 
ai?vol^?pmfut. Cvuo«r ^(hiciitlon !« needed to jj^oparo all BlutkMrta To^ "pVo^^^^ 
entry into the .H>b wnrkot and aUnnatlvo oducnt^onal opportunities. The« la 
a nc«a for our nation's hcIiooIh to ovnUiatc their curriculum to reflff^t tha 
basic oducntionnl HklUs which nrc «o nifoosjwiry for omploymont In the labor 
mnrkt^t. In the past ami pn«8iMit* i^auy of the iiat Ion' B>oung»t ors hiivo b*>cn 
ill piep«u«d for tbi^ labor maikot in terms of roadUig and wilt lug HklUa." 

Thoro iH « i»«*<'d for educational institutions to b ^ wi ff-rosponB tvc to cconocnlc 
lxt»nd« in the coimiry and tho ImpHcatlouB for oducat lonal progrmna fof youth. 
Kducational institutions should develop piofcsHlonal and career rounsoling and 
oecupatlonal information^ for youth wbich are doomed uoc«Hsary fot entry into 
th« labor uwiYket. Kducalional lust 1 1 ut 1 onn should bt» more rosponNlve to the 
«pectal lUM'dH of rorialn se^;mcMil» of the po|>ulallon r.ucli as ni»p«nlcn. - 
Special pioHiaiim, such a» bilingual ediu at ion for lUspanica. may enhance future 
eniployim-nt ability for these yonngslurB. The school- to work transition cannot 
be acroniplishcd sol<;ly 1>V the educational Institutions. Other InstilutlouH and 
tutorroedlariejj jsucli as the employmtMit y<'rvlre, t'ommuj^ty -bauod or j;an I ^at 1 ona , 
unions, prime sponsors, employers, and othoi groups, should assist the schools 
In m.ikliig th« (tansltion of youdi into the world of work. 

Spoclal consideration should be gl'von to the nreds of the Hispanic youth popu- 
lation. Vocational educ>jitlon ami adult basic education should be more respon- 
slvo to the needs of lll.;:panlcs . lllspnnlc participation In youth employment I0 
training piogr.nns needs to be increased to refU>cl the (mlverse of need for 
Hunipower services, particularly, ou-thc-Job training mid public service 
employment. Special targeted programs for Iho. hidden unemployed must be 
developed, given the fact that "thorc are mnny^who have not been seived by 
eurient manpower programming efforts. -More proginms nOed to b« developed to 
assist Hispanic entry Into appvouH cesh I p ttalnlug. There is a need to fond 
»iore Cxper'IinentiJl ^md demount r^it ion projects on lllsi>juiic youth, particularly 
for* Mexican -Americans and Puerto Klcan youth. There is also a need to conduct 
. fuither reseiirch o\\ the expeiviencos of Hispanic youth in the labor market. 
Additional research should be conducted cJn issues not limited to CKTA, voca-* 

tlonol education. Job search behavior and the problems of hidden unemployment 
t 

related to Hlsj)anlc youth. 
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The Chairman, I turn now to Dr, Smith. 

Dr. Smith. I appreciate this opportunity for allowing me to 
appear before this committee to ciiscuss youth labor market pro- 
grams and policies. 

Tha discussion of the panel thu» -far has mentioned women just 

in passing}, mostly in terms of potential conflict with providing job 
opDortunities for youth. I would/like to first remind everyone that 
half of the youth population is female, and that they do have some 
special concerns. 

In my view* th^'^movement of women into the labor force— a very 
rapid movement since World War II— has been one of the most 
important social and economic developments that our country has 
had. 

In my testimony I would like to focus on the implications of this 
change for the youth labor market and youth labor market policies 
over^the -next decade. I would like to make just three points: 

First. In the decade of the eighties an increasing percentage of 
the labor force, including the youth labor force, will be female. 

Second. The most pervasive problem working women, as a group^ 
face now and will continue to face over the next decade is occupa- 
tional segregation, segregation which puts the mcyority of women 
into jobs that are low paying and provide few opportunities for 
^ advancement. 

My third point is that youth-oriented policies and programs of 
the sort your conimitti^ and subcommitteesl will be taking up over 
the next year need to be designed and implemented in ways that 
will open up to women a much larger number of job Qptions. 

The hour is late. 1 wbuld like to simply summarize my stateftient 
and have the full statement in the hearing record. 

The Chairman. It will be. 

Dr. Smith. Today over half of all women of working age -are 
either working or looking fdi> work. In the post-World War JI 
period, th6 female labor force has more than doubled. There is 
every reason to anticipate that more and more women will be 
added to the work force throughout the next decade. 

The revolution in women s roles means that young women 
should anticipate that they will be in the labor market as adults. 
They will be in the labor market vvhether or not they mari^ — and 
most will marr^"-and they will be in the labor market whether or 
. not they have children — and most will have children. It is difllcult 
to project just how many women will be coming in, but even the 
most conservative projections call for nearly 1 million women per 
year to be added to the work force over the course of the next 
decade. 

As you, (ijjj^urse, well know, the size of the young wprking age 
population will be shrinking. Thi» means that the number of youth 
in the labor force wilbprobably decrease as well. However, I think 
it is important to note Ifhatthe size of the young female labor force 
may not decline at all. Their labor force participation rates have 
been going up rapidly. There is every reason* to expect that they 
will continue to increase, probably not at the same pace as over the 

' last decad^but still rapidly enough to keep the size of the young 
female labo? force roughly where it is tod^iy. That, combined with 

*the expected decline in the young male labor force, means that by 
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the end of the next decude. women should constitute nearly half of 
the entire youth labor force. . • u 

The women who have been entering and remammg m the job 
market have come with a wide assortment of backgrounds and- 
have encountered a large number of problems. But the one that 
ihost women shafG, and I think is most important, is *l#t when 
they do find employment the jobs they find are usually st^reotypi- 
cally women's work. 

. By that I mean jobs that if I give you th6 name of the job and 
ask you who was likely to hold it, you would answer that it would 
be a woman— a nurse, kindergarten teacher, typist, receptionist, 
dental hygiefnist, and so forth. , : ■ 

The concentration of women in predommantly female jobs .con- 
tributes to the large overall earnings differential between men and 
women. One of the great consCants in labor economics has been the 
ratio of female to male earnings. It has remained p^us or minus 
two points around 00 percent for as long as statistics have been 
kept. That is, women earn about $6 for every $10 earned by men. 
Occupational segregation is, I think, the root cause of much of that 
differential. Segregation begins at a very early age. It shows up 
clearly in the jobs thfttrkre held by female and male youth. 

In my statement, I provide some tables on this. Just looking at 
young women who are not in school and are under the age ofj^'-^. 
percent of them are already working in clerical occupations; ^niong 
their male peers only 6 percent are working in clerical occupations. 
Less than 2 percent of young women are in craft occupations, 
compared with 18 percent of their male peers. Similar patterns 
show up for both blacks and whites. 

?ex segregation is much more extensive than either segregation 
by age or race. Young* white women are Somewhat more likely^ 
than young black women to be in white collar jobs, but the differ- 
ences are now relatively small. Fortunately, the era of black 
women mainly being domestic servants, is over. It sometimes is 
alleged that one adverse impact of so many'adult women coming 
into the labor force has been that they compete with y»uth, espe- 
cially minority youth. I would like to point but that the jq|)8 that 
adult women have been finding are mainlv jobs that Women- 
women of all ages— hold. To the extent that there is direct competi- 
tion, it is most likely among adult women and yoi^ng wbmen of 
either race. There is no evidence whatsoever to suggest that there 
is much competition between jobs held by "adult white women and 
thpfje held by minority men of any age. 

A V Turning to some of the policy implications, a major goal of 
4lucation, employment and training programs for youth is and 
should be to provide experiences that will improve their lifetinie 
employability. For young women as a group, achievement of thia 
employability goal involves opening up a wider range of occupa- 
tional choices than just the so-called women's jobs. Yourtg women 
do not have much greater immediate employment problems than 
do young- men. U is true their unemployment rates are slightly 
higher than those of young men, and their earnings are lower, but 
these differences are small compared to the gaps tha|Mpen up at 
later ages. ' 
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The age-earnings profile for women is much flatter than t4)at for 
men. That is, as men 'age, especially white men, the typical pattern 
is that their real earnings increase. For women that occurs, but to 
a much smaller extent. 

Again the main reason for this is the kind of jobs that women 
hold, and begin holding at an early age, are jobs that do not 
provide much career potential. This 1 believe is where the kind of 
programs that your committee is taking up can pJay an important 
role, . ' 

Women are p^ing a large price for being in so-called women's 
jobs. The problem of their low earnings is especially serious for the 
many women who are or will be the sole support of their children. 
Half of all poor families today are families that are headed by a 
woman, that is, in which there is no husband present. 

The critical need for all young women is to be counseled on the 
opportunities that are available in the full range of occupations 
and to have equal access to the programs that can prepare them 
for their chosen vocations. It should be mad<^ clear to each young 
woman that she will spend a significant portion of her adult life in 
the labor force, and that her future well-being is affected by how 
well she prepare8**^for it. Because women have^ot been in certain 
occupations, such as craft occupations, in lenge numbers in the 
past, effective equal access may require* additional steps, such as 
clustering women in trainingnrogfams for nontraditional occupa- 
tions, use of role models antr"new girl" networks, and the like. 

I think the important point is that the education, employment, 
and training programs should be run in suph a way that will 
facilitate, rather tnan impede, occupational integration. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. 
(The prepared statement of Mf . Smith follows:] 
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STATEMENT BY 
, .RALPH SMITH, ECONOMIST 

NATIONAL COM MISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY^ 
BEF«R^ -THE SENATE COMMITTEE "oN l^BOR AND~ HUMAlJ* MS^^^^^ 

October 23, 1979 , 

1 appceciate thi« opportuni'ty to »pp»ar before the 
Committee to <Siicu«i *youth l»bor market policie*. The 
movement of women into the labor force ha» been one of 
the moat importUnt aopiel and aconomic development! in 
this country aince the end of World War II,. The focus 
of my tfeatimony will be on aome of the implications of 
this change for the youth labor market. Tomorrow the 
Director of the Commiasi^n, Dr. Sjawhill, will testify 
on a broader aet of iaauea relating to youth labor 
market goala and policy optiOna. My testimony ia not 
intended to reflect the official vi^ewa^f 'the National 
Commiasioh for Employment Policy. 

The basic points I want tq make are J ^ 

(1) over the next decade, an increaaing percentage 
of the labor force , including the youth l4bor 
force, will be female j ^ 

(2) the moat pervaaive problem workihg women, asja 
'^group, face ia occupational aegregation, through 

which the majority of thep are found in a limited,^ 
number^of occupations, moat of which pay relatively 

low wagea; and 

(3) i< ia importunt -^hat youth-oriented education, 
employment and training. policiea be designed 
and implemented in waya that will open up to 
women a much larger number of job options. 
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The Movment of Women into thm Labor Force 

Today, half of all women age 16 and over are working 
or looking for work. In the pa»t three decades, the 
female labor fprce has more than doubled, from 17 million 
in 1948 to almost 42 million last year. There is every 
reason to expect thjit more women will be added to the 
work force, as job opportunities and wages increase and 
attitudes of men end women about * the acceptability of 
women working outside the -home continue to liberalize. 
A generation ago, married women were expected to stay 
home, and four out of five did so. Today half of all 
married women ere in' the labor force, including over 
40 percent of mothers with children under age six. 

The revolution in women's roles means that 
young women should anticipate that they will be in the 
labor market as jidults--whether or not they marry and 
whether or not they have children. The trend will continue/ 
although its precise course is impossible to predict* 
The uncertainties, inherent in labor force projections 
necessitate a wide range of projections. But under 
even the^ most conservative assumptions, the overall 
female labor force participation rate would increase 
from 50 percent in 1978 to about 55 percent in 1990. 
The Bureau of ■ Labor Statistics provides three aets of 
projections for the labor force jparticipation rates of 
women irn 1990, ranging from 54 to 60 percent of the 
femafe population age 16 and over (Table 1). These 
ostimates correspond to a projected growth in the 
labor f>orce, of between 10 and 15 million women by 1990, 

2 
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BCUKSSi U All daU for 1976 am from Ehplcviwmt and Eaminga , Vt>la 26 <Jlmuary 1979) and an foe thi civUim 
. ivyvtratituticnai f mala pq^ulaticna 

2 a The fihdth proifccticna ara £rc« Raljph E. anith, Wanan in tha Ubor gtyoe in 1990 (Urtoan Institute, 1979) i 
the populati^ projaoUona cn which tha labor foxoa prbjactiona ara haaad ara ali^tly diffarant txm tha 
onea raportia haxa* 

^ 3. Iha BLS ivxyjacticra ara fran Paul Oa Flaiin and Hazard Na PUllartcn, **Vabor l>oroa projaotim to 1990i 

Ihraa Pcaalbia Patha,"* Monthly Lsbor Raviw , Vol. 101 (Daoaabar 1978) # pp. 25-35a 
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At It v«ll-known to th« Mmb«rt of this ConuT\itt««, 
th« •if of trt« young working-agt population (16-24) 
will be shrink ing'^ov^r th« n«xt dtcad«. This nwant that 
th«*nuinbar of th# youth In th« labor forca will probably 
dacraata as wall. Kowavar, if tha labor forca partici- 
pation rataa of young woman continue to incraaae at 
sharply aa they have in recent years , the number of 
young females in the labor force may decline only slightly 
or not at all. Last year there were 16.3 million females 
between the ^ages of 16 and 24, of whom 11.3 million^ 
(62 percent) were In the labor force. In 1990, there 
will only be 15.4 million young women, but a much larger 
percent (between 67 and 78 percent) are expected to be 
in the labor force. The projected labor force If vela 
are between 10.4 million and 12.1 million — within one 
million of last year's number. Under each of these 
projectionsr it la expected that women's share of the 
youth civilian labor force will rise from its present 
46 percent to around 50 percent. 

Occupational Segregation 

The women who have bean entering and remaining in 
the labor force have a wide assortment of backgrounds 
and problems. Some have husbands who are unemployed 
or have low wages. Some are the sole supporters of 
their children. Some need to have non-standard work 
schedules or arrange for childcare. Some experience 
frequent spells of unemployment. But the most common 
experience of these women is that, when they do find 
employment, the jobs usually involve doing sterotypically 
"women's work." Last year, of the 39 million women who 
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were crtployed, nearly 60 percent were in ^u«t five 
predominantly femele occupetion yroupst 13.5 million 
wer# cleri<?el wo^FU«^-^ fni41ion weare nureesr ^eelth 
tecliniciene, end health eerv^ce workers; 3.0 million 
were food eerrice workers; 2,1 million were teachers 
(not including higher educJation) ; apd 1.1 million were 
service workers in private househcTlds. Jobs in therie 
occuprtticn\8 often provide low wngco and offer ifmited 
opportunitios for advnhcement. 

The 4:qncentration of women in predominantly female 
jobs contributes to the large overall earnings differential, 
between women and men. On average, women working year- • 
round full-^time earn only about 60 percent of the earnings 
of mJh^. This earnings differential and the underlying 
pattern of occupation>al segregation hafe been* remarkably 

stable over the entire period of women's large-scale 
movement into the labor force. 

Occupational segregation by sex begins at an early 
age and shows up qlearly In the jobs held by female and 
male youth- Forty-one percent of employed out-of-school 
women between the ages of 16 and 21 are in clerical^ j9bs, 
compared with only six percent of their male peers (Table 
2) . Lets than two percent of young women are in craft 
' occupations, compared with 18 percent of the young men. 
Similar patterns show up for each race. 

The way we group occupations can mask much of this 
segregation. Frr example, within the category, professional 
and technical workers, are engineers, who are mostly male, 
and nurses, who are mostly female. The Appendix to this 
statement reports estimates of the occupational distri- 
butions of »en and women, by age and race, at a more de- 
tailed level. The Appendix alab provides indices of 
occupational dissimilarity betwef^i the .exes, between the 
ages, and between the races. 
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IHfLOYlD riRIOHfi, AOtt 1^-21 (OUT-OF-fCKOOL) , »Y 
•EX, lACl, AND OCCUFATIOHAL OROUf, 1978 
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Biks«d on analysis of this information, I find that 



sax segregation in amploymant is much mora axtansive than 



those of young man and the jobs held by young white 
women have more in conunon with those of young black 
Women than with those of young white men. The majority 
of women who were working last year — whether black, white, 
young, or old — were in clerical and service occupations. 
There were hardly any women, of any age or race, employed 
in the craft occupation^. Ydung white wmen are somewhat 
more likely than young black women to be in white collar 
* occupations, but the differences are relatively small; 
the era of black women mainly becoming domestic servants ^ 
is over.. I 

It is sometimes ^ alleged that one adverse impacts of 
so many adult white women Inoving into the , labor force in 
recent years is thrft they Compete with you^, especially 
minorities, for the ^^mw j<^bs and that empRyers generally 
prefer them. My a?ta4^i^4^ of these data shows that adult 
white women • imply are getting the kinds of jobs that^ 
young men of either race typically get* The jobs held 
by adult white wmen have more in common with the jobe 
held by every other female group than those held by 
any male group. ThuS/ to the extent that there is direct 
competition between the large number of adult white worten 
who have entered and remained^in the labor force and 
youth, it appears to be primarily between these women 
and other women, both black and white. 



either. age or rjkci •^gregation. The jobf held by young 
womifcn are more similar to those of older women than to 
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Iropllc»tion» 

A major goal of aducation, amployMnt, and training 
pragrama f or youtK la ta ^^ravldi^ axparianca» that will - 
improve thair lifatima amployability • For young woman^ . 
as a, group, achiavamant of this goal involvaa opaning up 
a wider range of occupational choiclis than just the 
•woman's jobs.** 

Young women do not have much greater immediate 
employment problems than young men. Their unemployment 
rates are slightly higher and their wages fra lower. But 
these differences are small, compared to the gaps between 
the sexes that exist for older workers. The ratios of 
female to male unemployment rates and earnings both widen • 
with age (Table 3). Of course, some of these differences 
are due to the greaf^er average labor force attachment of 
men. But some are also (Sue to the lack of opportunities 
for advancement in most of the fields in which women are 
concentrated. Indei^d, the lack of advancement opportuni- 
ties and seniority rewards discourages the formation of 
long-term attachments. It appears that young women are 
less likely than young men to be launching careers that 
will provide them with increasing earnings over time. 

Women earn lass than man in every age group, but are 
never closer than whan they are young. Woman in the 
16*24 age group who- are working year-ground, full-time 
earn ^TT^ percent of the earnings of young men. Among 
year-round full-time workers at ages 40-44, women J^arn ^ 
only 50 percent of what men earn. A similar patterp 
is found comparing men and women wi^ the same leve||. of 
education. 

Why is the age-earnings profile so much steeper for 
»en than for woman? One reason is surely that man are 
getting into occupations' that reward seniority and provide 
opportunities for advancement. Women are more likely 

6 
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T«bl« 3 
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than n^^n to be in the Kinds of jobs in which twenty years 
later they are still doing basically the same thing. This 
is. where, educationv -eioplayinent^ .and ttaining-programa can . 
play* an important role. 

Women are paying a large price for t>eing in ''women 's 
jobs.** As previously noted/ the average wages of female 
workers are only^ around 60 percent of that of hiale workers^ 
a gap that has persisted for many years. While some of 
this difference is due to women bting paid less than men 
for doing the same job, much of it is associated with 
women being in lower-paying occupations. Evidence of this 
is found in studies that decompose the total wage difference 
between the sexes into that which is associated with wage 
differences in the same occupation, differences in 
occupational distributions, and the interaction of these 
factors. O^ifi^ such study, using very detailed data from the 
1970 Census, found that differences in occupational distri- 
butions Accounted for about 28 percent of the male*female 
wage rate difference among whites and 22 percent among 
blacks. Indeed, estimates of this sort probably understate 
the impact of segregation, since oniNpeason why the wages 
in predominantly-^female occupations are so low is that there 
are so many women entering them* The continued rapid growth 
of the female labor force, without a reduction in segregation 
would perpetuate this patterh. 

The problem of low earnings is especially serious for 
the many women who are, or will be, the sole support;/>f 
their children. In 1977 there were more than eight million 
families headed by women One-third of them had inc(>mes 
below the poverty line. In fact, hall/ of all poor families 
in the U.S. were headed by women. Their success in providing 
adequate income for themselves and their children depends, to 
a large extent, on whether they can find jobs and the kinds 
of jobs th«y find. For •x«mpl«, thmn ••v«n p«rc«nt 

of th« f«niili«« in which th« woman w«b working full-time 



\ 
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«s a profa»»ion«l or manayarial worker were poor, compared 
with 33 percent ,of the families in which the woman worked 
ful)-time as a service worker* 

*. In 1977 a^ost one million of the women who headed 
their own families were u^der the age of twenty-five- Most 
had pre-»chool age children. The mean income of these 
families was under $5,0Qr0 per year* A women who bears 
her first child while vary young is especially likely to 
be in need of educatiorif employment, and training programs* 
Early childbearing often leads to interrupted education 
which, in turn, results in greater difficulty in finding 
mrk, lower wag^s, and dependence on welfare^ Access 
to program and jobs for these women may require childcare 
assistance and the opportunity to participate on a part-time 
basis* 

The critical need for all young women is to be counseled 
on the opportunities that are available in the full range 
of occupations and to have equal access to the programs 
that could prepare them for their chosen vocations. It 
should be made clear to each young woman that she will 
spend a subrtantial part of her a^ult life in the labor 
fprce and that her future well-being is affected by how 
she prepares for it* Voung women should not be compelled 
to go into predominantly »ale occupations, nor should they 
be forced to enter predominantly female occupations* 

Because women have not been in certain occupations in 
significant numbers in the past—for axample, the 'c6nstruc- 
tion crafts— effective equal access may require additional 
steps* It may be desirable , for example, to cluster women 
in training programs for nontraditional occupations, rather 
than have only one woman enter, with all the pressure this 
could entail* Other techniques, such as the use of role 
models and "new girl" netwofk#, may help to provide a 
supportive atmosphere in which the young women Would have, 
in reality, fi wider career choice. The important point is 
that the education, employment and training programs should be 
operated in such a way that they will facilitate integration*' 
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Appendix 

Th« pattern of occupational tagragation batwaen tha 
«axaa obaarved in;. the major occuj^ational groupi ia avan 
morlfc pronouncad in tha detailed occupation! • A major 
occupational yroup, auch aa "profaaiional , technical and 
kindred workera," include! occupation! aa diverae and 
segregated aa ang^ineera, phyaicianaf nuraaa, and elemen- 
tary abhool teacher! . Compariaona of occupational diatri- 
butiona between men and women baaed on the major occupation 
groupa would auggaat a much more integrated labor market 
than really exiata. Thia appeodix reporta eatimatea of 
tha number of workera employed in each of forty-four more 
detailed occupational categoriea and indicea of occupational 
diaaimilarity , by age, race, and aex calculated from th#ae 
eatimatea . 

The data are 1978 annual averagea from the Current 
Population Survey, a monthly aurvey of about 56,000 house- 
holds conducted by the Bureau of the Cenaua for thp Bureau 
of Labor Statiatica- The ••timatea reported here for 
youth are for the approximately ten million peraona between 
the ages of 16 and 21 who were employed ahd whose major 
activity was reported to be something other than being in 
achool. The eatimatea for adults are forabout aixty- 
aix million employed peraona between the ages of 25 and 
59. Because of the aroall taample aite, aapecially for 
the young and nonwhite groupa, accuri^e estimates of the 
number of people employed in specific occupations are not 
poaiible. However, the general patterna indicated by these 
data ahould be correct. Appendix Tablea 1 and 2 provide 
the aurvey estimates of the number of people within each 
demographic category who were employed in 1978 and the, 
percentage of eac4i group that was employed within each 
occupation. 

A-1 
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To ••timate th# •xt#nt to which thu occupational 
diatributiona of tha aight damograffhii? groupa vary with 
ona^anothar, indi^aa of occupational diaaimilari ty Jjatwaan - 
pairs of groupa wara caloulatad. Th« index ia «>onatructad 
auch that if two groups had idantical occupational diatri- 
butiona the value of the index would be «ero. If all of ^ 
one group were in one aet of occupationa and all of the 
other group were in another, the index would be 100. .4/ 
The more alike two groupa are in terroa of the kinds of 
jobs' they get, then, the lower will be the indejj of 
diasimilarity . 

Appendix Table 3 report* estimates of occupational 
dissimilarity, by aex, race, and age, based on this index 
and the percentages in the preceding \able, Thefe astimatea 
atrongly support the observation that the labor w^rkpt is 
more segregated by sex than by either age or rifce. the 
four indices of diasimilarity between the aexes, each 
comparing the occupations of men and w6men of the same 
age and race, are much higher thAn the others. For exam 
the, index for female vs. male white youth is 58, the higjj^e 
value in the table; the index for young white women vs. 
older white women is 31, indicating lass diasimilarity; 
and the index for young white vs. young black women is 
only 12, indicating hardly any difference in the kinds! of ^ 
jobs these two groups acquire. 



A/ The index is calculated by taking the absolute* 
diTference between the percentage of one group's workers 
in a given occupation and the percentage of the other 
group's workers in that occupation, aumming th% differences 
across all occupations (in this case forty- four occupations) , 
and dividing the sum by two. Indices of occupational dis- 
similarity between all amployed woman va . men for 1960 and 
1970, using this formula, were reported in the 1973 Economic 
Regort of the Presid ent . Only a slight reduction iri ' 
3I|pijiuTarTty was Toiind during that decade. 

• A- 2 

\ 



It is ihter#iting. to not« that age makes a much bigger 
ddf lere nce for_vhite" male^ than for any of 

»e)r groups. White n^al^es are more likely than the others to 
become man^c^a and administrators and move out of the 
lesseii-^killed^jT5b».^.^^^ mobility is indicated for the 
~ othir\ groups • 

Tp exandne the extent to whigh adjilt white women have 
been competing with other groups in the labor market, an 
occupationad dissimilarity index between this group and 
eaph of the other seven groups was calculated {Appendix 
Ta^le 4). 'This suggests that the kinds of Jt>bS|adult 
•white women have been getting are most similar to the jobs 
held by\>ther women^-Tegardless of age and race— and least 
like those held by young men. Betw^en^ any of the other 
female yroups^d the adult white women, the index is 

n*ver greater l^an 31, while the index between adult 
■ white women ancj'each qf the four male groups is over 50. 
The lack of a substantial overlaps between the j6]DS held 
•by adult white women and young men>»iB apparent whert 
• ort^ considers Jiow many young men are employed in unskilled 
labor jobs end how many women are employed in ofifice 
.jobs. ^ ^ ' 

* rthe point here is that the labor market is ftill so 
segregated by sex that the movement of large numbers of 
' ioinen into- the labor market is more likely to cause in- 
creased con\petition among;. women , themselves, rather than- 
with men. TO the extent that there is competition with 
inen it Is likely to be at the .margin and indirect.' 
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Apptndix Table ^ 

It —-^ • - • " ■ 

iNblCBS OF OCCUPATIONAL Di^SlM BY 
"sex, race, and age, 1978 

GROUPS ^NP^X 
SEX: 

White female youth ve. white male youth 58.1 

White female edult v», white male edult 56.4 

Black female youth vs. black male youth 50.8 

Black female adult vs. black male adult 51.4 

RACE: . • 

White female youth vs. black female youth 12.1 

White female adult vs. black female adult ^^-^ 

White male youth vs. black male youth 24.3 

White male adult vs^. black male' adult ' 30,1 

AGE ! 

White female youth vs. white female adult 31.0 

White male youth vs. white male adult 42.9 

Black female youth vs. 'black female adult 29.5 

Black male youth vs. black male adult 32.9 

a 

NOTES: , 

1. The occupationil distributions on which these indices 
are based are report in appendix Tables 1 and 2. 

2. See text for d^iscj/lption of the index. 
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Appendix Table 4 

rNDICES or OCCUPATIONAL DTSSTMTUMUTY BKTI'/KEN 
WHITE FEMAbE ADULTS AND OTHKR GROUPS, 



GROUPS 
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1, The occupational diatributions on which these sindices 
are based are report in Appendix Tables 1 and 2, 

2, 8ee text for description of the index. 

The Chairman. All of your statements, all of your testimony 
hero this morning, and the full statements of materials included in 
the record will be necessary texts for our continued effort to try to 
be part of the answer-finding process. We do not come to this with 
the same confidence that we used to in terms of a neat program, 
tailored to a specific need which can be quickly legislated, appro- 
priated, and implemented. This is far mor© complex problem, than 
some of the other issues that we have been able to deal wi(Jh.and 
accomplish legislatively. 

Certainly, you who are economists ar^i- deeply involved in the 
areas under discussion here, and are right out there on the cutting 
edge of creating,,analysis of the youth labor market, -and in the 
identification of potential solutions to the youth employment 
problem. 

^ 4 . would like to ask a broad question of all of you and see if you 
have any comments. - " * , * • / 

In your extensive experience in the eniployment field, you have 
developed a sense of youth employment problems, and the capacity 
of Federal, State, and local governments to respond tqthis complex 
issue. It would be helpful to us if you, in your persopal perspective, 
can give us some direction that we should be taking to deal with 
youth employment problems. ^ 

What is your intuitive feeling concerning solutions to Xhe youth 
employment problem? Can. we just go down, starting from the 
order that you addressed theyommittee. Doctor Ahderson? 

Dr. Anderson, I want to make an oroervat/ion about disci^imiha- 
tion that may suggest why that problem is sb difficult Discrimina- 
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tion against p(.u)ple simply because of the color of their skin or 
their name or their accent is not the problem any more. The 
problem is more subtle, iivvolving dilTerencea in culture* and fityle, 
Kmployei-8 are more comfortable with peftple that are more like 
them. And most businesses are owned bywhitea. 

The key difference is not really the color of the skin, but that 
most black youth that are in the unemployed pool dress differently, 
talk differently, and have a very different style than most employ- 
era. 1 would suspect that most employers do not really distrust all 
blacks, but they are uncomfortable with a person who "uses English 
in a very different way, dresses dilTerently, has a different.lifestyle, 
and that they are not quite sure that a person like that can be 
counted upon to do the job. 

One of the key implications of that, 1 think, is that we need to 
emphasize programs that promote the dispersion of the ownership 
and control of businesses, ethnically and racially. It is not possible 
or desirable to try to change black people or Hispanics so that they 
have the same style as the white people that own the businesses, 
Changing ownership patterns is going to be a difficult problem. But 
that is a direction, at least, in which 1 would look for a solution. 

The Chaiuman. Doctor Adams? 

Dr. Adams', I would begin by saying something that I am sure 
you, Mr. C-hairman, and the members of this committee recognize, 
and that is that there are no t^uick fixes for this problem. 

The Chairman. No what? 

Dr, AnAMS, No quick fixes for this problem. I thjnk one theme 
that is common to virtually all discussions of this issue I have 
heard recently is the need to target iwlicies, to recognize that the 
problem of unemployment is not a problem for all youth. For many 
youth the transition is a process of searching and probing with the 
outcome being positive, , ^ 

For some, however, the outcome is not positive. It is lor this, 
target population with a heavy representation of low income and 
minority groups there is a need for public policy. One's sights 
should be narrowed to deal with that which "is most serious. I think 
one cannot get away from the fact that a healthy economy is 
essential. In fact, it is a necessary condition to resolving the prob- 
lem. However, it will not solve the problem alone because the 
problem is structural in nature, particularly as it relates to minor- 
ities. Nevertheless, the solution begins with a healthy economy and 
follows with policies for skill development. 

Our schools have had as their principal objective the develop- 
ment of basic skills. Schools also need to better prepare youth for 
the world of work. Policy shoiWd create incentives encouraging 
educational institutions to focus on this obiestive. Should tradition- 
al institutions fail, howevei-, for some youth, alternative skill devel- 
opment programs outside these institui^^ should be available to 
prepare youth for the labor market. ^""^^ 

Dr. OsTERMAN. T|ie expefience iti Boston%a the past 2 weeks 
does not make me quile as sanguine about the absence of pure 
racial discrimination as one might think. But I think regardless oi 
whether young blapks do not get iobs because they are black, or 
because they look^different, dress different, I do not think employ- 
ers can be ptirmitted to follow that policy. 
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Irish people, (HH)ple from Poland, people from other countries 
talk differently and l(K)k differently, or at least they did historical- 
ly, but we wuld never believe that they ean be legit imatt^ly denied 
jobs on that basis. 

In terms of p<)licy, I guess I would say several things. First, in 
terms of the techniques of jwlicy. I thinR we need to give a lot of 
thought to improved delivery— I do not think the Labor IX^part- 
ment, or the prime s|K)nsors, are performing as well as they could. 
I could talk about this for hours, but I will spare you. 

hi terms of the content of policy, I think we need to identify two 
groups of youth. One is a set of youth who are unemployed bi>cause 
there is something about them pt^rsonally. For example, they do 
not h^^^:** good work attitudes or they have poor education. For 
thosf youth we need to design expensive and intensive programs to 
chanife them. If the schools failed to teach them to write then we 
need to teach them to write. If they do not know how to get to 
work on time, we ii^ed to do that. Quick programs which last <> 
months or a year cannot do this. Fortunately, I believe it is a 
relatively small group of yoUth. The other group of youth that 
i^ally are in need are minority, blacks, Hispanics, who suffer dis- 
crimination as 1 described earner. \ 

I think we need to think ab<)Ut programs dl'signed to place those 
youth in the private sector fir^ms. I think we need to think about 
ways to encourage CFJVA to iooi>erate with EKOCli OFCCP, and 
other (iovernment agencies whose job it is tol eradicate- racial dis- 
crimination, r. \ ^ 1 , 

In terms of schools^ I think what we n^*d tado i» to move away 
Ptom emphasis on career education, school-to-wprk transition, voca- 
tional education, and need to think more about* the basic reading 
and writing. We need to get kids out of hiifh school and into 
college. It does not make mticli ailference-whether a kid graduates 
high school and enters the labor market, or \dro|)S out of high 
' school, tlfe key is movement into \col leges, eithon 4 year colleges or 
community colleges. This is the \es{iential central thing that we 
need to get (he'echools to do. 

Finally, in terms of the economyl it is obvigus flhat the closer the 
economy ia to full employment th^ better off ou^ teenagers, black 
and white. 

Dr. Cardknas. I would like to a<Jc 
men have btn^^n talking about. BastCi\ 
emphasize is again what Dr. Van 
definitely the key to this thing is a ht^ 

I believe manpower pojicy cannot Vlo '^verythit^g\ for youth epi* 
ployment. You need both monetary imd other fii^cal policies ^Hat 
will assist in expanding and stimulating the eco(noVny to expand 
employment. A lot of times, for example, one of thfe things I lo- 
ticed is the reason people look at manpywer progt^nnK as a' failure 
' is because they look at manfK)wer progrtfims to solve vill the prob- 
lems of youth. It is impossible. \ IV / 

I believe if the administration, ConglrWs\ and the rreSident is 
seriously concerned about this youth dilemria, it cannotAbe donejby 
one or by the other, it has to be doile\ with a \joint effort lof 
Congress, the administration, the Department of Labor, and tne 
private sector, the scho6ls/i everybody joinil9ig\iri a massive ^fTont. 
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I also tend tQ agree that what we need for especially f he fiiinor- 
ities with special problems, are the Uirgeted programs to solve the 

Rroblems asscKi^it^ \vith structural unemployment. In the past we 
nve siwn n lot^f our prograitis emohnsirc work experience. Al- 
though i am a strong advocate of work experience, I^do believe we 
need to move further in terms of on-the-job training, and some of 
the other programs to get youth into the labor market. 

Definitely, if you have coordination of different institutions, em- 
ployers, sch(H)l8, and 1 believe it will be a step in the right direction 
to try and solve this very diglcult problem. That may get worse in 
future years. 
The Chairman. Doctor Smith? 

Dr Smith. The Director of my Commission will be testifying 
tomorrow, and 1 am sure will address your question. Let me just 
gWe you my personal feeling. The critical need is to focus on 
eniployability development, and to get away from the fixation that 
I, am afraid the press has on the youth unemployment lale. Uneni* 
ploymont rates of youth, particularly minority youth, are very 
liigh, and it is a serious problem. But 1 think that the programs 
tliat your committee is taking up should increasingly be designed 
in ways that will assure that when the kid grows up, he or she will 
be well integtated into the job' market. 

Focusing on employability development's much more expensive 
tlian just reducing the unemployment rate. A summer youth pro- 
gram is cheap— $700 or $H00 a summer to get a kid off the sti^ot. 
But there i* some question whether that youth is being bcvst served 
in terms of increasing his or her long-teim prospects.. 

Kmployability development means, at the very minimum, an 
emphasis on the three R*s. 

If the youth cannot read, write and do simple quantitative com- 
putations,^ he or she is not going to succeed in the labor market. 
The portion of the jobs that the Amc^rican economy provides that 
one could go into without the basic competencies will continue to 
decline. 

I think that continued vigorous enforcement of equal employ- 
ment o{)portunity, of equal employiruMit laws is also going to be 
needeci. 

Of course a strong economy is going to be needed as well. Youth 

raie goinij? t(> be in for some trouble over the next year or so. There 
is no gettii^g' around that. As we ix^covei* from tlie I'ecession, it will 
? ' be impoitant to have steady econoiiuc growth, vyhich may need to 
be supplemented by varioQs schemes for targeted job creation for 
youth. My personal preference would be t{ar hiive as much of that as 
possible being- in the private sector, rathvr than through specially 
created public sector jobs. , V . ' 

The Chairman. Now, Jet me make a couple of observations for 
possible reaction. Doctor OstermanV atiXtement, had a heading in 
his prepared speech entitled ^'Suburbanization.*' 

Just from observation without any statistical analysis, where I 
come ^rom, New Jersey, which is densely populated, we have seen 
dramatic change in the location of industry within 20 years. The 
exodus from the citv to the suburbs of mtyor industry, and the 
declining industrial ba^e of the cities has contributed to our prob- 
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. lems of youth utuMnpIoyniont, black youth unemployment particu- 
larly. 

It inipre88t>8 nie that thii^ exodus of industry from the cities has 
to have something to say to u« ttl[)<>ut the«e severe youth unemploy-- 
ment figurevV we are faced with. 

Dr. OsTKKMAN. I think that is right. What I said in my statement 
though, is while at the same time jobs have- left central cities and 
moved into the suburbs so have white teenagers. Thus for the jobs 
that remained downtown the competition facing black teenagers 
has lessened. 

Now, it is true that if you look at the central cit>L. black teenage 
unemployment rates and the Suburban black teenage unemploy- 
ment rates they are slightly less in the suburbs. But I (.hink evi- 
dence is very weak that suburbanization of jobs is a major explana- 
tion. I think the reason it is weak is largely because v/hite teen- 
agers have also l^ft. 

Dr. ('auoknas. I would like to comment on this particular issue. 
It came out a couple of weekjs ago, the same kind of question Mr. 
Vim Adams and I were with the Joint Economic Committee. One of 
the things that we observed is that it is not a very severe issue in 
terms of explaining unemployment, particularly from certain 
groups, particularly if you look at some of the data that has come 
out from the Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

I think what we may find between 1980 and 1990 ts a move back 
to the inner city for economic development. Business development 
in the inner city, and some of the larger cities are experiencing 
• this kind of thing today. In Houston,*for example, they are trying 
Ao move indtMry back into the inner city and, hopefully, that will 
Assist in allevj|g.ing some of the problems for this particular popu- 
lation. In oth?7^ words, we nuiy find industry moving back to the 
inner city in the near future. 

The CiiAiKMAN. 1 think energy problems might accelerate some 
of that. 

Dr. ('ardknas. Definitely. The energy crisis will have severe 
nnpact on this issue. In Chicago, well, they had problems with the 
issue of moving into the suburbs. Some of the companies, moved to 
the suburbs assuming that black youth, blacks working in manu- 
facturing companies, would travel all the way 20, 80 miles to Ihe 
suburbs for employment. It was not economically feasible for 
blacks to. travel such distances for employment. It was easier to go 
on. unemployn^nt compenaiftion. 

The Chairman. Here is the situation which \may serve as an 
example of the problem. There is a very thriving j^nterprise, a 
resort area, wheie the enterprise is so good that it is year^ound, a 
hotel, motel, the whole works, and the entrepreneur has found that 
it is difficult to hire stable employment. People wi4l work to the 
point where they qualify for unemployment, and tfeeft-frhey are off 
and gone. 

The law states that you are not eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation if you walk off. But apparently the law'is,not understood 
nor is it being enforced because it is difficult to keep service people 
employed. ' ^ . 

Is this a problem that any of you have had any experience .with? 
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Dr. Cardknas, 1 know this is a problem, for example, among the 
Puerto Rican pc)pulation. One of the tbings 1 noticed when 1 was 
talking alH)ut the trends of the different groups, the reason the 
labor force participation for Puerto Ricans is «liglitly lower m ^be- 
cause a lot of them go into unemployment comoensation rolls, but 
also because of the lil>eral laws in som<i of the Eastern States. 
There is a different kind of expi^rience in some of the southwestern 
States where the unemployment comp hms are a lot more conser- 
vative. 

The Chaikman. Conservative? You mean in terms of l>ene(it 
levels? 

Dr. Cauoknas. Yes. the benefit leVels. 

The CuAiKMAN, How about enforcement? Have you heard of any 
difference in enforcement of the law? 

Dr. Caudknas. It also depends on how people interpret the law. 
In various States it is enforced better than others. But definitely I 
notice in New York particularly it is a difficult situi^tion because 
the law as it is is slightr^jiiore liberal than some of the other 
areas, and maybe they slip off in terms of enforcement. 

The Chairman, 1 do i>ot know if it is a problem. At least it is felt 
to be a problem by people 1 know who are in business. Whether it 
is a real problem. I have not made any studies. 

Dr. OsTKKMAN. May 1 make a comment? 

Without denying it is a problem the way your friends have 
described it. there is another side. Many businesses take advantage 
of the unemployment compensation system. They are seasonal 
businesses or businesses with a great deal of cyclical demand for 
th(Mr products. They hire a work force and when the season ends or 
when the cycle ends, they lay off that work force and the work 
force goes on unemploynuMit compensation, but lemains available 
to the firm for when business picks up again. So that unemploy- 
ment compensati|t>n in part heli)s maintain the labor pool for unsta- 
ble businesses, i ^ . 

So. while on the one hand you may have some lirms complauung 
about the system because it denies them labor, on the other hand 
you have many fu nis who would not have a labor force were it not 

for the system. ' . a i * • 

The Chaiuman. We have a ^^ituation in New Jersey, m Atlantic 
C'ity which is now a year-round city, and, there the system has hi>ew 
just what you say. The pool has been maintained with unefrt^iloy- 
nient compensation between seasons. Now. jt is a full-time occulH^^ 
tion in the service areas, yet there was, a big report of unemploy- 
ment in Atlantic City just last week, and unemployment figures 
are just where they were before it went on a full-time yearly basis. 
It was explaiited to me on Saturday in Atlantic City that a lot of 
people are still working theold system, even though the city is on 
a new systbm, . 

^ 1 want to make one more observation. We are talking about new 
community effort as well as a new relationship between Govern- 
ment/community, and the private sector. As We are talking about 
young people, youth, acjoss the board, I am interested in whether 
you know of examples where in the search for solutions, in the 
search to understand community youth problems artd the struggle 
to fmd a solution, there has been any organized way to find youth 
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leadership within the group o( unemployed young people, unem- 
ployed black young pt^ople, ut^employed ' Hispanic young p<^opIe,- 
unemployed young women. It would seem to mo that there always 
ai^ ihtW latent leadership geniuses that^r^ ther4> to l>e'fuuad, and 
they are the ones that can offer so much, not only in advising 
adults who*^u'e searching, but also in bringing on their |H>er age 
group tt> responcj. 

Can you think of any situation where youth leadership has been 
a significant contributor to answers, any of you? 

You know Jesi^ Jackson, l>efore he went international, I thought 
had the elements of just that kind of thing, to lay^^it right on the 
line to young |>oople. He emphasized the im|K)rtance of attitudes— 
their attitudes about themselves and how for success in their lives, 
both peisonal and economic success," they have to get sharp and 
tough with themselves, learn work and get with the system, I hopi^ 
he will return from abroad and get back to it, as I thought he was 
a very positive force. He must have been one ol' those yoUth leaders 
wheif he was of the youth j>eriod of his development. 

Dr. ('akoknas. I was going to comment on that. I think dellnitely 
there is some potential for those kinds of groups to get better 
organized in these kinds of efforts. I know at the local Jevel, prime 
sponsors an* asking more representation in their youth advisory 
councils to get involved in this kind of issue. I really see ^in the 
next few years if this situation gets worse the way we are thinking 
today, they will force the schools and other institutions to get 
involved in this kind of thing and they will be getting involved in 
learning more about the job market. 

I know in Denver, Colo., the YWCA has a contract with the 
Department of Labor on using the YWCA to get involved in these 
kinds of issues. Apparently they have a tremendous placement 
rate, (hey are getting involved in placing people on jobs, so on and 
so forth. Definitely 1 think that could contribute greatly for this 
effort. 

The ("mairman. Who has a contract with whom in Denver? 

Dr. ('aki)KNAS. The employment and training programs out of the 
Department of Labor, they have several natiomil programs, and 
one of them is the YWCA' has a project in Denver, and they are 
getting involved in this kind of thing. They deliver manpower 
^services for women but, at the same time get involved with this 
kind of initiatives in apprenticeship training, and they get involved 
with schools to get kids involved in making youth employment 
policy and that kind of thing. 

Similar organizations are working with that kind of thing. In 
terms of Hispanic community, thei^j^ is a sipiilar kind of project. 
Definitely employment training programs do have some of these 
experimental projects that are working with this kind of thing that 
you are emphasizing. 

The ('haikman. Mr. Ostorman. 

Dr. OsTKKMAN. In Boston a group of youth got involved bv dis- 
, rupting traffic for '2 days in various tunnels, and I think this is 
indicative of what may wt?ll happen in the form of vouth involve- 
ment. They marched on the mayor's office and marched on several 
businesses and demanded some jobs with some moderate success. 
That is not the kind of youth involvement we want to encourage. 
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The other comment 1 have about your suggestion is that if youth 
come to believe that if they work hard then they would find a job, 
that would make a dilTerence. If it becomes clear to kids that there 
are opportunities then people would respond to those opportunities 
the way you have described. As long as it appears there are no 
opportunities, 1 think it is very difficult to try to convince people to 

respond. ^ ... r 

The Chairman. Of course, there are all kinds of opportunities for 
employment. Willard Wirtz was talking about work that is not 
dishonorable, it is not demeaning, service work'. 1 am not a psychol- 
ogist, but if youth leadership wanted to promote service work 
which is needed in the community, entry level jobs that often go 
unfilled. Most of them. are service jobs. 

Dr. Adams, Senator, I fully support Jesse Jackson s domestic 

policies 

The Chairman. You and me. 

Dr. Adams. And 1 certainly hope that Secretary Wirtz g^ts his 
windows washed. But there is an element in both approaches. 
The Chairman. There is a what? 

Dr. Adams. There is an element in both pf these approaches to 
the problem that bothers me. It comes down to the individual g 
attitude and where the blame rests for failure. We 'have the pro- 
pensity to blame the individual for failure^ that go beyond the 
individual's control. I think there is a place for policiesj of attitude 
development. But I suggest it is a lot easier to change attitudes by 
operating on the social and economic environment in which thes^ 
attitudes occur than it is to o{>erate solely on the attitudes them- 

I^t me explain, 1 think it is possible to take an employer who 
discriminates unlawfully, and make this employer behave m a 
nondiscrimatory manner simply by the penalties we attach to his 
or her behavior. We may not change the basic attitude of the 
employer, but by affirmative action requirements and penalties for 
discriminatory employment practices, we can change the behavior 

p( that individual. 

On the other hand, operating, on the attitudes of the employer 
and trying to change employment practices without environmental 
constraints on the employer's behavior ofiers little promise of suc- 
cess. By the same token, trying to change the^ attitudes of youths 
without changing the opportunity structure before them which 
shapes their attitudes also offers little promise of success. 

The Chairman. That fits exactly what I ,am groping with here. 
This business of leadership from the group that we are talking 
about, to seat one of those youth leaders around the council table 
with the Chamber of Commerce and its members and have that 
young youth leader ej^plain what goes on in the minds, and arises 
out of the emotion and hearts of the people who know they are 
discriminated against, that lays it right on tlje line-where it should 
be. I believe this would be more effective than a court action. It is 
certainly important to support EEOC and cou^-t action, but there 
may.be other ways to fight discrimination, to bring it out right on 
the line. To bring young people from the groUp who are leaders 
and can articulate the feelings of this group, will lay it right out to 
the Chamber of Commerce who will say; "Look, fellows, you are 
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going to be paying taxes foi* unemployment, and a lot of other 
social programs if you don*t hire us/* ^ 

You see. young people should be an integral part of the commu- ' 
nily. We nad a nutgefs gather tag at home last week., and the 
president of the university was so proud to bring to me the student 
members of the board of governors of the university. It has meant 
a lot to that university. Young people should be listened to in 
developing ways to overcome discrimination in the workplace. 

Dr. A6ams. If I could put words into what I am hearing you &ay, 
Senator, and I fully agree with it, this is a two-sided com or two- 
way i^'reet, and there is responsibility going in both directions, 

Tl^ Chairman, Right. 

Dr Adams. Let us not emphasize responsibility of one direction, 
I^et us emphasize it in both directions. 

Xhe Chairman. I look at it as an opportunity to recogniz^ this 
two-way street. 

Dr. Oardknas, I was going to add something, Maybe you might 
want td add something like financial incentive program to reward 
those employers that attempt to emphasize this EEOC and equaliz- 
ing employment opportunities, I am concerned about what you 
mentioned earlier, I think youth leadership is very important. 
Remember the issue of discrimination, it is not an easy proolem to 
solve. It is attitudinal and may take a jjeneration to change. 

What we want, what we may be saying is that youth leadership 
is going to have to sell the youngsters; in other \v[Ords, they do not 
have all these problems we are talking about. But ypU might want 
to add some kind of tax incentive program. I am sure employers 
may Vvelcome that kind of thing to help with their efforts. 

[Additional material supplied for the record follows:] 
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the: )^Oir^F local SCHOOtS -fN fmEMENTINCi YW^ 
by 

Gregory Wurzburg^ 



Federal employ">t»nt cind training programs ha\ nevtr been meant to 
be opor<^ted in tsolotlon from schools or othor commjnlty resources. Enabling 
legislation has repeatedly stressed the importance of levor.^glng federal 
employment ond training dollars by coordinating local mijnpower progr.^ins with 
o'thiir local education, training, and social !>ervic« agencies. But » the \ 
exhort.itions have not had much effect. ;TVad1 tlonally . coordination has not v 
been required by Ijw or regulation and there have been lacking (Incentlvos, 
mu'Ji les,s the inechanlsms to do 1t» Perhaps one of the most distinctive 
.characteristics of the Yojth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 
197?, though* is the Incentives and, mechanisms for coordination that it 
providers . 

YLDPA» the federal' government's latest major employment and training 
InitiUivf}. Is targeted for youth and was enajted for the purpn'-e of alleviating 
the high vipemployinont among economically disadvt-intaged youth, the y^g adults 
vMo .lOPear to be 'iufferinq tne most In todciy*s labor markets. It 1s 
adMinlsterod through the network of 160 local governmonX sponsors established 

*This Piiper w.is oropared for nresetUation\u ttie 1^79 Ann^ial Meeting 
of the ;wrirar CluoUiuntil Research Association, Apnl 1979, in San Francisco. 

The paper 'is based in lar^e part oruthe first three Interim 
report , reviewipg pnmo sp6ffw experience in implGmehtMnq the Youth 
Er.iployment and nemoTTStration l^ect^ Act of 1977^Ihe evaluations have 
been -.pon-^ored by the National CotJi^j^il on Finploynent Policy under contract 
with the y,^. De; i-tment of Lauor. -i p.ipor ilso draws on a preliminary 
draft of "Mixing School and Work , prepX^d by the author and Dr. Joseph ColmeiK 
The views expressed in this paper are thos^^*^ the author a^d do not necessarily 
represent the views of the National Coimcn o-tKEniployinent Policy, or the 
author-, concributinq to any of the ^upporti-ig rV^jations. 

. ♦ " X ■ ^ ' 
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undtr tht Comprehensive Employiiwnt and Training Act of 1973. Because the 
" SSphasTr 0^^^ interface ifHh the HoeftMi>h 

'ttttbllshment and because tht usual exhortations for local coordlnatlT)n have 
had little effect in the past, the architect-, of YEDPA added specific provisions 

• to push jchools and CETA sponsors '^n to a|marr1age. The provision was needtd ^ 
^because', in the words'of Senator Jacob J^vit^, a co-sponsoc of the provision: 

V 

^ ... competition between prime sponsors and local education 
agencies has been 'the rule, wh11« cooperation has been the 
exception. There 1j a need to nudge tnese two competing 
systems closer together, so that the inrschool labor 
force can be served Irt aimorfc efficient and' sensible 
manner. ' , • * 

cuing tht Senate Human Rtsources Committee report on YEDPA, (it added: 0 

Thf Com^nitttt btlltvts It is essential that cooperation • 
take place between prime sponsors and local education 
agenclei In providing employment opportunities and 
training and supportive services for youths enrolled 
In school. In the absence of such linkages, in-school 
youth may continue to be served ^y twor separate and 
competing delivery systems which bifurcate their labor 
market experience at a critical stage of their transition 
between School and work.* 

^YEOPA authorizes a myriad of demonstration programs that test a 
var'^ety of collaboration models involving schools- and CETA prime 5Por\sors, But 
the most significant provision reserves 22 percent of each prime sponsor's 
allocation under the Youth Employment and Training Program - the mftjor forfnula- 
funded program under YEDPA - to be-^lnlstered under the'authorlty of an 

* agreement between the local CETA sponsor and local education agencies. In 
the first two years of YEDPA that provision is putting at least a quarter of 
a billion dollars under control of local schools. The set-aside has forced 
local CETA administrators tOiWorfc out agreements with local schools describing 
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^ Congressional Record . Senate. July 21. 1977. p. S-12558. 
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Joint projects. The sweetener has also given the schools reason to go along: 
Extra resources are always wtlcomtd and drops In state contributions due to 
declining enrollments have made many schools especially anxious to do almost 
anything for money. ^ 

The 22 percent s'et-aslde may be succeeding In nudging the two 
establishments chrser together; they are at least willing to try to work 
together. Vlrti illy all CETA sponsor? signed agreements with local schools in 
the first and second program years. But for detente between the two establish- 
ments to be successful, a great deal more consideration to ^detail by federal 
policymakers is necessary. More importantly, there ought to be more modest 
expectations about how quickly cooperation can be achieved. 

Going Into the third planning cycle for YEDPA programs, the over- 
arching challenge now facing the Department of Labor is that of^ coaxing 
cooperation between a system that is essentially fed^al and one that 1$ 
state/local. Prime sponsors are accountable first to the Department of Labor, 
and only second to local elected officials. But, schqoj? are accountable to 
local elected officials (often, not the safme ones that jponsors report to)i 
local voters and state education offlcesi There is little acceptability to 
tht federal govenwfift and none to th» Department of Labor, This leayes^the 
Department, in many respects, in the role of a rather distant observer, able, 
to have little Impact on the process of moving the CETA and education systems 
closer. 

^ The process of pulling together the education and employment and 

trairring institutions Is occurring in two phases. The first i$ one of 
administrative detente'and the second is substantive collaboration. Irj th/ 
fajpiliarization process leading up to administrative detente, CETA sponsors « 
have been trying to live down bad local histories of manpower-education 
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relations or the mor« gtnfr»rproh1«n"of a bad CETA n§putat1on, and then 

tti n5i,|><^j^. the f r IctJofil ciused by. proctdyr«l^f-fac«nc#s- betw^ th# two 
establishments, thanks possibly to Its separate l^lthorl zing legislation and 
the fact that considerable resources ar^ eanmarked for local schools, YEDRA, 
was not received ^by most schools as another CETA program ori8dd-on t6 nre- 
CETA youth programs. This was no meab achievement and Its Sl|n1f1cancl should 
not be underestimated since It appears tl^at « large part of^th^ objection 
that some local educators have^had to mixibg mjyjpower ^and educat1onli||(|^al1y 
been an objection to working «fth the manpovtf estabflshment^ • 

Procedural differences ^ave contributed to more serious chronic 
friction. The fiscal year for C^A sponsors starts 1nt)ctobir» while for 
schools It starts In Sept^jmber, January or July. This mismatch plus the , 
accelerated, patchwork ^style of CETA planning which frequently Is not complete 
until day^ before the start of the new year (or even after the start of the 
new year) hai made dtfflcult for schools to engage In long-range strategic 
plans. Another point of friction encountered In pla^nnlnq for the 78-^^9 school 

year programs (but not encountered In 77-78 because of delayed start-up) was 

' -J 

uncertainty over funding levels and some doubt about whether changes made In 

C 

the basic CETA legislation wou^ld also affect the youlh^programs. CETA-LEA ^ 
collaboration In the, first year of YEDPA also was hindered by Its late, 
mid-semester start-up (January-Mar*ch 1978). The second year was plagued'by 
uncertainty over reauthorization of CETA. These were each one-time or only 
occasional problems,- But CETA*s brief history has been riddled with periods 
of funding uncertainty* constantly Shifting priorities, and changing 
regulations. The Instability that *1? has built intd the CETA system is » 
not likely to be corrected overnight and Is bound to present a chronic source 
of friction In CETA-LEA relations. • 

- 4 - I : 
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' Anothtr mismatch bttv^ttn local schools and CETA systtms i% In tht^V 
accountability nttworks, lEAs are accountablt to local boards of educaty)n, 
perhaps some other local officials* and state education authorities, CETA 
sponsors are also accountable to local officials but usually not the safie 
ones as schoojsf and the U.S. Oepartrnttt of Labor, The procedural dlfVlcuttlest 
caused by tlitse two separate systeq^s having to clear ^their actions wVth their 
.rtiptcMvf authorities can cause delays and be a serious hindrance to a long- 

■•.V 

term Stable relationship, 4l 

¥ j 

Inr Ihe process of a|h1«ving admlnjlstv^y^e detente there has. also 
been a number of differences between CETA p's terns and schools that can, 
perhaps, best be^attrlbuted to the two Iryftltutlons being at different stages 

In the bun^aucratlc aging process. The/education establishment Is old 
compare^ to almost any other public institution and ancient compared to the 

XETA system. Career structures, administrative models, professional interest , 

^mupSt and credentiafing standards are firmly in plac^. Tradition and 
gfl&bllshed procedures also are Jjp place and resistant to all bu<,the slightest 

f.j^inge. In short thar^ is an institutional Identity and more Importantly — 

' continuity. The CETA system Is a itark contrast. 

Manpower did rwt emerg^ as a governmental policy area until th*^ 
early 1960s, ^he ManpowerAdmihhtrttjion, which has been the focal point for 
all federally supported" minpower initfatiyes, was not established until 1963. 
It -has been the only permanent fixture orl the employment and training land- 
scape in the relatively brief time since then (it did change its name to the 
Emp^loyment and Training Administration- in 1975), The present network of 
CfeTA sponsors has been, In plad% only since 1974, 'The hybrid manpower field 
has only the beginnings of a body of Hteratur#. Local expertise in etfiployment 
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and training affairs Is mort pLolltlcal and managerial than substantive ^ 
bfltaustt grantsmat^shlp and outguessing Congress and the Department, of Labor 



are prerequisites for survival. Substantive know-how 1s/(jseful but not 

Indispensable because so much of local policy Is made In Washington. The 

local CETA*s/5tems are also unst'able organlratlonaMy. Th^y have frequently 

attracted talented and capable administrators, but been unable to retain 

them In the atmosphere of fiscal and programmatic uncertainty. The lack of 

opportunity , to formulate local policy and the frustration of having to respond 

td the whims of Washington effectively reduce Incentives for creativity and 

excellence. The consequent high staff turnover* besides complicating the ' * 

♦ 

challenge of day-to-day manAqement virtually erases Institutional memory. 
Jhough local Institutions* CETA offices are virtually ent1t*e1y federally 
funded. They have fared well financially, but their reliance on federal 
money and chronic last minute^uncertalnties over their budgets have undermined 
their perceived staying power to the point that some local offices are seen 
as being perpetually on the brink of collapse. 

The marked differences *in the character of the two bureaucracies 
Inevitably present sources of friction^ While there is conclusive* evidence 
showing that CETA sponsors and LEAs can work together, in fact the bureaucratic 
d1fferem:es create friction that can provide convenient pretexts /or breaking 
off collaboration when either partner is unwilling. 

*rhe real test of whether CETA systems and schools can work together 
is that determining whether they should work together. Since there are 
IntuitlveVy appealing reasons for the two systems to collaborate, the 
question i^ whether the substantive differences are sufficient to rule out 
jc^int efforts. If they are not. It seems that if there is a will to work 
together, there can be a way. 
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In the second tUge of the process In which local schoolt and CETA 
sponsors begin working tog^ether that of substantive collaboration — there _ 
appears to be less pervasive po1;^ts of friction 4)etween the two sytteitas. 

Some are based on misinformation. But to the extent others are based on . 
basic attltudlnal differences, they can pose systemic obstacles to complementary 
iystcms. Initially a few educators voiced concern that CETA*s emphasis on^ 
Job placements would^ncourage that\$ystem to push youths out of ichool into 
Jobsi;. In -fact, the express purpose of the legislation Is to encourage youths 
to stay In school and both the E)epartment of Labor and local' CETA, adltiinlstratprs 
have taken steps to remove Incentives that might entice youth to drop out. { 
There have been no substantiated reports of students leaving school to take 
YEOPA Jobs, and so that Issue has sub5lbe</. ^ 

Targeting employablllty services by income has not subside^ as' ah 
Issue, 'Although CETA administrators, as a rule, are locked Into restricting 
► servldes to economically ^disadvantaged youth, school administrators object 
on substantive and political grounds. They do not believe family Incortte Is # 
a reasonable predictor of need for employablllty services, and they are 
accountable to a constituency that Is much broader than CETA spo>isors*; and 
less tolerant of targeting provisions. 

The dropout population npw, as In the past. Is another point of 
contention. The CETA system and Its predecessors have traditionally served 
dropouts, blaming schools for falling to adequately serve kids who did not 
,f1t the normal mode. Some local educators are objecting to YEDPA now because 
programs are designed to "recycle" dropowts back Into regular /:hannels. One 
principal complained tha^'^*,,, the very ones that had bfeen kicked out used 
CETA as a way to get back Into the system." Most educators, though, do not 
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appear adversn t6 maklhfl anothtr try with dropouts, but they and CETA 

^'^^^.A 19*^ A*_tp what const1tutt$_efftc.t1v« 

•alternative education syittms. * 

The most heated CETA-LEA controversy has been over the award of 
academic credit; for work experience or employablllty development training. 
Some local debases have centered on the question of whether credit for« 
emploiimient-related experience devalues or deemphaslze^ credit for academic 
areas. In states- where seniors must demonstrate basic conpetc^ncles to 
graduate, teachers are sometimes objecting to any school experience th<k{ 
detracts from prfparatlqn for those exams. There 1$ also sometimes d 'question 
of whether local educators tan make policy regarding the award of ered'lt 
withoyt specific state mandates on the subject;. These debates have frequently, 
however, been used as smoke screens- to conceal thh real Issue: the turf 
questlon'of who decides what U credit-worthy experience,^ schools or QETA 
sponsors? Educators see the certification process as pro{ierly sqhool role* 
Manpower personnel concede that It 1$\ppropr1ate1y a school responsibility, 
but tjien go on'to criticize schools for being too reluctant to support 
activities involving credit and more to the point, .unwilling, to make an 
extra effort to. establ ish education alternatives for YEDPA-el igible youth 
In some areas where cretlit is awarded for work experience ^r career ay/nreness 
tralnl^, observers note educators providing no more oversight than sponsors 
had proposed, but a share of the YEOPA pie has succeeded in buying their ^ 
cooper'^tion. • 

■Jfie turf issues raised by the award of academic credit are neither 
insuperable nor unanticipated. Schools have something the CETA system wants: 
a nonflnancial Incentive to keep youth in school and In employment and training 
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programs. But appartntly th» CETA System has .«om«th1ng that schools want 
tnough to engage in a struggl* over academic credit. If the mutual Incentives 

can be preserved. It bodes^well for the likelihood of successful cooperation. 

* ■ » .,, 

i5ich1ev1?ig a degree of productive collaboration between schools and 

( ' * 

the CETA systfHn, however, will take jtlme "because It requires an Iteratliye 
process Jn which the two Institutions "try on" a number of cooperative ( 
relationships for size. But the process may be unnecessarily protracted by 
the way In which YEOPA was enacted In 1977. 

' One legacy of that process was that educators feel YEOPA was done 
to them. Vbca^loiial education was virtually 'the only part O^the education, 
establlshhient that had any hand In shaping the legislation. The 22 percent 
set-aside provision of Jthe Youth Employment and Training Program evolved 
with little, of even their input, ^ ^ 

In late 1977, LEAs found prime sponsors knocking on their dours 
asking for their approval of programs that educators knew little about, 
because Information was .slow in getting out to the prime sponsors, but even " 
slower getting out to LEAs. -Under the circumstances, it was surprising^ to 
many observers that^'ciny thing happened. 

Because the Oepysrtment of Labor realized that local educators were 
not Inclined to take.Jhe r cues from Iqcal CETA adm1nistrato^s, the Department 
wisely undertook a (^rash technical assistance/promotional program with a ^ 
variety of educational interest groups and associations, A nonprofit 
intermediary Corporation was set up to identify and fund nearly a hundred 
exemplary in-schotl employment and training programs for youth, to be used 
as^ models and catalysts for other in-.scl?Dol programs. DOL transferred money 
to the National Institute of Education to run demonstration career Intern 
programs together with Opportuni ties' Industrialization Centers. The Department 
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Is tUo transferrlncj monty to the Off let of Education to Provldt Incentive 
grants to vocational education Institutions 11i>k1n9 up with prime sponsors 
and to the Fund for Improving Post-Secondary tdiicatlon to enhance the role 
of post-secondary Institutions In community manppwer programs. The National 
Association of State. Boards of Education, the Council of Great C^ty Schools, 
and the Ar^rlcan Vocational Association are all receiving DOl funds to provide 
technical assistance tg educators, on how to collaborate with CETA sponsors ^ 
on developing and Imp^j^entlng education/employment and training programs for 
youth. These and several other OOL-funded education activities are. attempts 
to ease the ordeal of change withjponey/ It may succeed. 

The Involvement of education organizations to Interpret YEOPA for 
LEAs and to channel technical assistance to them is Important for twe reasons,* 
First. It provides a push from Inside the education ejitabllshment for LEAs 
to cooperate. This Is In contrast to the pull that the OOL has tried to 
exert through prime sponsors with very limited results. Second, the strategy 
channels to itAs Infowiatlon that has the stamp of approval of th^ education 
"establishment. This 1^ useftll for undoing some of the damage caused by 
YPOPA being developed and enacted without^ input from educators, 

IK 

This strategy may undo some of the damage done In 1977, but if 
'schools and CETA sponsor* are to work together in the lohg run, the 
relationship probably* will not be set right apd really ratified until new 
legislation Is enacted. 

Already education organizations ^ire Indicating a strong interest 
In having a hand in writing the new legislation to follow on YEOPA after 
It expires in 1980.. In 1979, the separate siibcooniittees dealing with 
education and manpower in both the Senate, and House are conducting joint 

' ■ 
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over$l9ht hearings. Hoptfully reauthorl.ratlon will Involve similar joint 

hearings. One effect that YEOPA had very quickly was to shift the debate 

among educator-^ and manpower officials, from. whe-ther. schools should be 

involved In employmenV an(? trailing programs for youth, to how they should 

*^b« involved. One questYefuAr ponder until qext year's reauthorization 
» 

hearings Is whether the progress that YEOPA has achieved In pushing educator?^ 
anfl manpower officials towards debating how schools should be Invofved In 
manpower programs for youth will be sustained, or whether the hearings will 
regress and bog down with arguments about why schools shoijd^stay out. 
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, The CHAIRMAN. Anything further? 

This has been more than helpful, most constructive, and the 
benefit will be ongoing as the committee seeks solutions to these 
problems. 

Thank you. . - . . 

(Whereupon, at 1:02 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10:30 a.m., Wednebday, October 24, 1979.] 
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YOUTH AND THE WORKPLACE: PERSPECTIVES 
FOR TllE COMING DECADE, 1979 



^ Wednesday, October 24. 1979 

U.S. Senate, 

COMMITTEB ON LaBOR'AND HuMAN RESOURCES, 

, Washington, D.C 
The comlnittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:80 a.m., in room 
4232, Dirksen Senate OfHce Building, ^Senator Harrison A. Wil** 
liams, Jr. (chairman) presijjing. 

Present: Senators Williams, Javits, Schweiker, and Stafford. 
» The Chairman. Yesterday we heard from witnes9jes on the tran- 
sition from school to work, the underlying causes, of youth unem- 
ployment barriers to youth labor force participation; and the ef- 
fects of sex and ethnicity on labor market entry. The viewpoints 
shared by the witnesses enhanced our understanding of the critiq^l 
issues confronting policymakers on the subject of yojiith employ- 
, ment. 

As the hearings continue, we Will broaden our perspective. The 
panelists today will continue to address youth and the workplace. 
Federal youth policy options for the future, a presentation of a , 
State perspective and the relationship of education pn^ams to 
V youth employment will be explored. A discussion of the current 
labor market policies and goals for the 1970's will conclude the 
hearings. - 

The Labor and Human Resources CohiniitCee welcomes Dr. Alice 
Rivlin, director of the Congressional Budget Office, to the second ^ 
day of our headings on youth and the workplace. Dr. Rivlin is 
presenting< insights on the budgetary implications of Federal youth * 
policy. 

We are happy to receive formally from Dr. Rivlin, an analysis of 
the distribution of Federal funds for youth whi(^ her office has 
prepared. These findings have m^or policy implications due to the 
disparity shown in Federal/ support for youth enrolled in high 
school, college and those not enrolled in school. / 

This analysis, which the CBO prepared at my request on behalf^ 
of the Labor and Human Resources Committee, is the first attempt 
by a congressional agency to compare Federal support for youth in 
(education and employment prc^rsims. 
Good morning, Dr. Rivlin. ^ 
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STATEMKNT OF DR. ALICK M. RIVLIN, WRKCTOR, CONGRKS- , 
SIONAL BUIMJET OFFICE; ACCOMPANIED t^\ DAVID S. 

- MIINDEL, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET 
OFFICE, AND JAN GRASSMIK^^^^ 

Dr. .RivuN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Federal commllinent to assisting young people through edu- 
cation, training, and employment pnMrrams is large and has grown, 
substantially during the last decade. Expenditures exceed $9 billion 
annually for youth aged 14 to 22, a per capita expenditure of aboUt 
$255. In real ternis, Federal outlays for youth education and eiri- 
ployment progrartfs have increased by over $8 billion since 1970, an 
mcreaije of 185 percent on a per capita basis. ' ^ 

Despite this l«rge Federal expenditure, youth unemployment 
rates remain high. The jobs available to youth are often low payiifg 
and *'dead end. Many young people do not complete high school, 
or have difficulty going on to postSecondary education. 

During the next year, the Congress faces legislative and funding 
decisions that will shape the future character of Fedei»l youth 
. policy. The reauthorization of poetsecondary education and youth 
employment and training programs will be considered. Appropri- 
ation levels for all youth-oriented programs will be established. 
EfTorts to improve the effectiveness of Federal youth programs are 
likely to be undertaken. 

In order to provide a background for these decisions, my testi- 
mony today focuses on: 

First, an overview of the present and future status of youth 
emiployment and education probFemS; 

Second, a review of the size and distribution of Federal resources 
that are currently devoted to these problems; and 

Third, a brief review of the youth options that the Congress will 
likely consider this coming year. 

V 

THE CiTRRENT STATUS OF YOUTH PROBI^EMS , . 

Historically, unemployment x^tes for young people have exceed- 
ed the rates for adults. In September 1979, for example, the unem- 

f>lovmen1t rate was 16.4 percent for those in the labor force 'aged 16 
o 19, as compared with 4.1 percent for those aged 25 to 54. 

Many young people do not finish high school. In New York City, 
only 45 percent of ninth-grade student^ eventually complete highfl 
school.^ Many employers report that young job applicants do" not^ 
have tHa basic work skills that education should provide. 

Employment problems are much more severe^ for black, Hispanic, 
low-income, ana less educated youth. The unemploynient rates' of 
blacks and Hispanics aged 16 to 19 far exceed those of white youth. 
Unemployment is generally .higher among hich school 'dropouts 
than among graduates; black and Hispanic dropouts Tare even 
worse. 

Educational problems are similarly concentrated. High school 
completion remains a problem primarily for Hi^anic vouth. In 
1978, 10 percent of whites and 14 percent of blacks aged 14 to 22 
were not enrolled in school and did not have high school degrees, 
as compared jvith 25 percent of Hispanic youth of the same ages 
(see table 1). Postsecondary school enrollment rates -are also 
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uneven:. -Low-income *uKh school graduatbs are less likely than 
middle- or l>igh-h\come gradi^ptes to enroll in college. * 

Jt is cleaV, therefore, that significant educational and eftiploy- 
ment problems exist among young ipeoj)le, an<l that they are coftf 
centfated timong fninority aifd ipwer-income youth. - 

"WIL?f THESE YOIJTH PROBLEMS'^ EXIST IN THtC FUTURE? 

. Many o^ei^rvers have predict*^ that educational and employment 
♦pt-oblems amo'ng young pfeople will decline in the near future be- 
cause the youth population is projected to decline bv J7 percent 
between 1980 and 1990. It is argued that,' as the numloer of voung 
people decreaei^s, they will mojre easily find jobs; high schools will' 
be' less crowded and therefore mb^e effective; and postsecondArv 
institutions will be more-ftctirely seeking students. It ie not at all 
ftlear, hOweVer,;^that this bri^t prospect applies tth disadvantaged ^ 
yout[i. Other factors— the -^onomiC outlook, changes in the adult ^ 
labor force, and the changing deniographic composition of the 
youth popiilatioH — mqike the outlook Tea3 favorable ^or disadvan- 
taged youth. " ^ * 

* ^ THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

Youth unemploy/hent in general, and minority yooith unemploy- 
ment in particular, are very sensitive to labor market condition^ 
Every 1 percentage point increase In the general unemployment 
rate, is accompanied by an increase of about 1,5 percentage points 
in the youth unemployment rate, IF high unemployment is tolerat- 
ed during the 1980s i|i ordpr to reduce inflation, even highoL youth 
unemployment rates can be anticipated. 

, " CHANGES IN THE lABOR FORCE 

Rising participation of adults in the labor force— for exanriple, 
among women and older workers— may provide new competition 
for younger workers during the next decade. Increasing numbers of 
undocumented workers may also compete wi^ .youth for jobs. If 
competition increases, the opportuRitifrs for minority and disadvan-*i 
taged youth are likely to remain restricted, 

THE DEMOGRAPHIC COMPOSITION OF THE YOUTH POPUl^TION 

Although the number of voung people wjll decline between 1979 
and 1990| the character of the youth population will change in 
ways that may maintain or increase the severity of youth prob- 
lems. Disadvantaged and minority youth will represent an increas- 
ing share of the youth population. The nonwhite segment of the 
youth population is expected toyincrease from 16 percent at present 
to about 19 percent in 1990 (see table 1), The per(^tage of Hispan- 
ics in the youth population is also growing. ^ 

SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR YOUTH PROGRAMS, 

Federal support aimed at improving the educational and emplov- 
ment oppottunities of youth'is si:^ble and has grown substantially 
during the last aeCade. In a time of fiscal stringency, when there 
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are manv other competing demands on the budget, it is important 
to ask whether this money is well spent. 

Are Federal programs targeted on youth wi\h the xaost severe 
education and employment problems? Federal money is generally 
concentrated on lowoncome andjionwhite individuals. More than 
Ave times as much money is spenk per capita on youth in Jower« 
income families aS' on those in high-income families, and about 3 
times as much per capita on nonwhite as on white youth. However, 
a recent change in the higher eductition student assis|^nce legisla- 
* tion'will somewhat alter this distribution. The Middle*Income^tu- 
dient Assistance Act of 1978 has greatly increased Federal assist- 
ance t^ students from middle-income families through the basic 
educational oppoirtunity grant and the guaranteed student loan^ 
programs. This will diminisji targeting toward low-income youth. 

The bulk of Federal assistance goes to you^th who have completed 
high schqol, many of whom would have enrolled in postsecondary 
institutions even without Federal assistance. Approximately half of 
the total JPederal expenditure for youth aged 14 to 22 is directed 
toward the fifth of that age group ^o enroll in college. The 
average Federal expenditure on youth%nrolled in * postsecondary 
institut;ons[ is about twice as much pef capita as that spent on 
nonenrolled youth who dropped out of high school, and about five 
times as much per capita as that spie^nt on youth enrolled in high 
school (see table 3). The question arises: Are Federal expenditures 
targeted on those .youth who are most likely to have educational 
and employment difficulties? 

State and local governments, of course, also support the educa- 
tion of youth, primarily through public funding of elementary, 
secondary,- and postsecondary education. 

Are Federal programs effective in resolving the employment and 
educational problems of youth? The effectiveness of most Federal 
programs in improving the educational and employment status of 
youths is uncertain. Federal student aid programs have shown 
limited success in increasing the participation in postsecondary 
„educfi\tion of young adults. from lower income families. Upward 
Bound and Talent Search appear to be moderately successful in 
encouraging high school completion and college attendance. The* 
effectiveness of Federal vocational education programs \p unclear; a 
congresdionally mandated study of vocational education is expected 
to sned some light on this issue. It is generally acknowledged that 
compensatory education programs, such as title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), are moderately success- 
ful at improving achievement. Evaluations of the Youth Employ- 
ttgknt De.mpnsti^ation Projects Act are underway from the Depart- 
lOTnt , of Labor, and will be essential to an informed debate on 
youth employment reauthorization. Some longstanding training 
program^, such as th^ Job Corps, are recognized as somewhat suc- 
cessful at nrieeting the needs of disadvantaged youth. 

YOUTH POLICY CHOICES THAT WILL CONFRONT THE C0NGRFJ3S 

During the next year, the Congress 'will face critical youth policy 
choices. One of these will be whether or not to continue the expan- 
sion of youth-oriented education and employment programs during 
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a pteriod of overall budget stringfency. Allocations will hAve to be 
n^de among alternative dims: improvements in high school or 
pystsecondary educational opportunities, improvementa^or expan- 
sions of training programs, and increased youth employment. 
Within each program area, the Congress will have to establish, 
priorities regarding \the n\08t effective activities and the most 
. needy recipients. • . 

Two mtuor piece^i of legislation affecting youth programs expire 
in fiscal year li)80. fn considering the reauthorization of the Youth 
Emplovment Demonstration ProWts Act (YEDPA), the Congress 
must decide whether to expand the coordination between schooling 
and, employment opportunities authorized under the youth entitle^ 
ment experiments. The YEDPA reauthori/^ation ciebate will require 
assessments of the relative effectiveness of training and jobs cre- 
ation, aqd decisions about how tightly youth programs should be 
target^ 

The decisions about the reauthorization and funding of the 
Higher Education Act confront the Congress with similar choices: 
whether to expand student assistance or to give greater emphasis 
« to activities like Upward Blound and Talent Search. If the current 
emphasis on student aid is maintained, the rnix of resources among 
ygrants, loans, and work-study programs will need to be decided 
^ Within each of these programs, the distribution of scarce Federal 
support among different types of Students will also have to be 
established. 

Even though the autKorizations for elementary ^nd secondary 
education programs do not expire this year, important funding 
choices will confront the Congress, Several options that have been 
discussed include increased support for secondary school education, 
particularly in the area of basic skills for disadvantaged youth. 

Anpther set of options would involve strengthening the Federal 
policies that affect whether or not minority find low-income youth 
are disadvantaged. These include income assistance, health care, 
housing, and antidiscrimination policies. 

The youth policy choices that confront the Congress are numer- 
ous and difficult. My testimony today was intended to give sohie 
background for your deliberations, not to provide answers. Mr. 
Chairman, at your request and at the request of several othe? 
committees, the CBO is currenlly conducting studies of Several of 
the youth policy choices that will confront the Congress. ' 

We hope that, as the results of these analyses become available, 
we can meet with you again and discuss some of the answers that 
we have found. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ! ^ 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Dr. Rivlin. 

We know that the appendix will be of great assistance to us as 
we continue legislati^^e efforts here. 

I wonder how you feel propsed higher education legislative 
changes will affect the distribution of funds to youth? 

We have had recent hearings in this area, and I wonder'whether 
you could address ydurself to the impact on youth and the distribu- 
tion of Federal fund^ available to youth? 

Dr. RivLiN. Yes, there are several pieces of legislation that the 
Congress is now considering that would affect the distribution. 
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First, i would just like to point out that the figures in mV 
testimony do not yet reflect .the changes in distribution that will 
come from the operation of the Middle-Income Student Assistance 
Act? The main efiect of that act on the distribution of funds will be 
felt in the current year, rather than in the past year, to which the 
statistics refer. 

There are currently four higher education proposals before the 
Congress. None of these prop(>dals chanties the loan programs to 
provide more tXinds for low-inc(|me individuals than they are now 
receiving. 

^ Two of the Droposals --H.R. r)192, (fom the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, and S. 1870, which you are sponsoring — 
*would reflect the current treVid toward increasing loan funds avail- 
able to middle- and upper-income students as a result^: of the 
Middle-JnCome Students Assistance Act. 

Two other proposals, the Kennedy-Bellmon bill^Senate 1600— 
and tlie administration's pro{>osal, would target funds rhore direct- 
ly on lower income ihdividuals by imposing a needs test. I^ss 
highly subsidized loans would be available to middle-incdme fami- 
lies. The administration proposal uses the slightly more rigorous 
needs test. 

One of the proposals, H.R. r)192, also changes the BEOCl's pro- 
gram, the grants program, and provides increased assistance) to 
disadvantaged youth. It also extends eligibility to additional* 
middle-income students. 

The Chairman A large amount of money has been spent on 
employment and training programs, and the consensus is that it 
has generally been well-targeted. We are always concerrted with 
the effectiveness of Federal policy. • 

Could you amplify on your analysis with regard to the effective- 
ness of targeting. 

Dr. RivLiN. As I said in the testimony, I think it is clear that the 
targeting has been very effective. The programs are largely target- 
ed on low-income and minority individuals. Exactly how effective 
the programs are is a very difilcult thing to say. 

In general, it seems to be easier to demonstrate that Mghly 
concentrated programs that combine a variety of services are more 
effective than those that are spread thin. 

The Job Corps, for example, is thought to be generally successful 
in preparing participants for work, l^ss concentrated programs 
like summer employment have less demonstrable results. 

That is not very surprising. We would expect it. These programs 
are less (expensive per recipient. 

The Chairman. Regarding summer employment, do you think it 
is realistic to broaden services to that program, to the wide area of 
services available to disadvantaged in a program like the Job 
Corps? 

The Job Corps is a residential situation ^hich lends itself to a 
broader response to individual needs than the summer youth pro- 
gram which is daytime and dot^s not lend itself to other services as 
readily. * < 

Do you think within the summer youth program, we could ^et an 
eactra benefit from providing additional resources through expand- 
ed expenditures, *Dr. Rivlin? 
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/ Dr. RivuN. I am not sure-'Tthink^ that would tetke some looking 
into. I was-<jot necessarily Suggesting tlyat. * 
The Chairman. I know yoM were not, fcut I was wondering about 

it. 

D^ RiVUhJ. T would hot want to make a judgment about that. 
But 1 think it certainly would be interesting to examine whether a 
summer^ job program coiHd be, more effective in the long run, 
making more difference in kids' lives, if it wer^ combined with 
some other thing. ^ * i . 

David might want to comment on tmit. 

Mr. MuNDEL. I think the evidence would suggest, and I Underline 
suggest, that , if one wantfed the summei^ jobs program to have a ^ 
longer tefm eff^^ct, it might Jje desirable to combine it with either , \ / 
some on-the-job training or'sowie counseling, rather than simply to ' 
ryn an employment^rogram during the summer months. 
^ That is not evidence based on an experiment. It is evidence based 
J on observation of other training programs that haw been seen to 
< have some small, long-term effects. ' ' V ^ 

When you supply a variety of services, ratner than simply jobi, 
you shouUi expect to see sonfte longer term consequences. Such a 
program wojuld also cost morti^r, at 'the same budget, would serve 
fewer recipients. ' ' . ' 

The Chairman. Is it recommended that^this b^ further explored? 
, . Dr. RiVLiN. I think that increasing the serviette [provided in the 
summer jobs program is amonjf the options that we 'intend to 
explore during our study that you have requeatfe^, and this is an 
option under some*exploratR)nr within the Department of Labor 
and other centers. I don't know of anyone ^no is experimenting 
'with that kind of summer job program at present. 

The Chairman. I will pass now to Senator ^hweiker and then to 
Sanator Stafford,* who has been so significant in the development of 
educational policy apd training policy. 1 knew their observations 
and questions will further illuminate these hearings and can be ' 
very important. , . 

Senator ScHWEiKkR. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Rivlin, you mentioned in your statement that in terms of the 
demographic chpng^s that are coming about, you do not share the 
optimism of some that, with demographic changes, the problem,^ 
will substantially jmprovQ in terms of black teenage employment 
or teenage employment in general, with a lowering of the num- 
bers? ' ^ * 1^ 

Dr. Rivlin, I think it may hq;lp. Certainly, HW ^overall youth 
employment pfobl^ni Wjll be better when there are fewer youths to 
be employed. * • , ^ ^ 

The point we are making is that it won't necessarily help the 
most disadvantage. That segment of the population is still grow- , 
il)g m a proportio'n, of the total, so. the optimism may have to be t 
. guarded with Vespect' to *thoae severely disadvantaged youths. 

Senator Schwisikeh. 1 nlust say that I share that concern.' 
• I am not at all concerned that just because demographic factors 
' are changing, Jthe pfoblem is feoing to change, except in some slight 
ways. / ^ 
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I think you point out in your testimonj^, when you get to disad- 
vantaged youths, white or black, you have some very special condi- 
tions. - 

Yesterday we heard some suggestions ,from former Secretary of 
liftbarv Mr. Wirtz, rhat we have^ to deal with these unemployed 
black of white yQUthiS whc^are disadvantaged on an individual 
basis, in a local community environment and, particularly, with ' 
• emphasis on getting a meetmg ground between the education com- 
munity and tne eftiploying community in terms 'of what is require 
in. the transition >from school |o jobs. ^ ^ 

I wonder if the Congressional Budget Ofllce has done any studies 
on that area or anything^comparable? 

I realize this is somewhat new thinking, but I just wonder if you 
have anything at all in the works in this area? 

Dr. RivLlN. |I think it is new thinking, dnd I think it is sensible 
thinking. There is an opportunity here to bring things together 
belter than they have done before. We have not actually done any 
V wbrk in this area. •* ' - y 

Senator *ScHWKiKER. You mentioned in your testinv>ny at page 7, 
"The average Federal expenditure on youth enrolled in postsecon- 
» dary institutions is about .twice as much per capita as, that spent on 

honenrolled youth who dropped out of high school." 
^ I can understand that^ particularly where you have college costs, 
where you have room and board, et-^tera, it would be more than 
hich school. • ^ , 

What are thcvabsoliite (dollars? iCre you comparing per capita? Do 
you have a comparison on total dollars spent on youth in postsec- 
ondary institutions and' youth who dropped out of school or youth 
who are enrolled in high school? • . 

Dr. RiVLiN. Ye8» we^o.* 

As a matter of fact» tliey appear in appendix 2, which gives the 
^ absolute dollars. 

Senator Schweiker. In other words, is there still that much 
discrepancy? I guess the import of my question is, is there still that 
discrepancy^ There may well be. lAo not know. 

Dr. RiVLiN. A very substantial fraction of the Federal dollar does 
go to youth who are enrolled in postsecondary education. Of the 
total that we Have been using for youth programs, which is about 
$9 billion, about $4.8 billion is fdr youth enrolled in j^tsecondary 
institutions. - ^ * 

Senator Schweiker. Would most of that be the loan program or 
other programs also? 

Dr. RiVLiN. It is both the grant program and the subsidies in- 
volved in the loan programs. 

Senator Schweiker. Do you have any figures that would indicate 
how effective the dollars have been in terms of where the problems 
are? / . 

In other words, we talk about unemployed youths, te^nagerS, 
unemployment, dropouts, et cetera^'Do we have any figures as to 
alternate policy expenditures for solving this problem, any kind of 
comparison that has been made, or that we could make in terms of 
what has been effective or has nop been effective? 

Dr. RiVLiN. In the first <^lace, it is very hard to get definitive 
answers. 
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Senator Schwkikrr, 1 realize that. 

Dr. RivuN. The reason U partly that one Uoes not Jinow what 
would have happened to thia particular individual in the absence of * 
a program. We have done some work on this and are in the process 
of doing* more In terms of the .employment programs. We teuehed — 
on this a minute ago. In general, the more expensive, mofe Concen- 
trated employment programs show more effectiveness in terms of 
the long-run improvement of the individual's earning capacity and 
job capability. ^ * 

In terms of the gtudent aid programs, again, one is* up against 
the problem oil what would have happened to th6se students if they 
had Hpt had F^eral aid and it is difficult to know. 
, But many students who receive Federal aid clearly yuMld not 
have enrolled in College if they hacf not had the program. ' 

It is Very difficult to say how many. Senator Schweiker. 

David might want to say a word about that. 
' Mr. MuNDEL. Yhe only thing I would add is that, as a^Yesult of 
the studies we are doing, we intend to push as far as we can in 
oytlining budget alternatives, program alternatives and, if possible, 
\he effects of those options. T^at is a large promise. We' will try to 
/ go as far as we c^n. ' • 

Senator Schweiker. You probably have seen some publicity re^ 
cently given the GAO report^ on developing institutions ano^the 
, money we have invested in developing institutions in. term's of good 
investment or b^d investment. ^ 

I wonder if your office has done any analysis pf educational 
money spent for use in developing institutions? 

Dr. RiVLiN. No, we have not. 

Senator Schweiker. That is all I have. 

The Chairman. Senator Stafford. 

Senator Stafford. Mr. Chairman, I do not want the fact that I 
have one question this morning to indicate that I have any lack of 
interest in the testimony because I am very much interested in it 
Vind in the various programs to help to increase youth employment, 
particularly in the minority youth groups. 

Dr. Rivlin,"i>n page 5 of your testimony, you have the statement 
under '^changes in the labor force," that ''increasing numbers of 
undocumented workers may also compete with youth for jobs.** 

Are you referring to illegal aliens? 

Dr. KiVLiN. I think that is thft current code word for illegal 
aliens. 

Senator Stafford. Euphemism. I just wanted to be clear on that 
The CThairman. I have a final question that I hesitated to ask 
you a moment ago. It would be interesting to have your personal 
feelings in response to a question that we all have to answer. 

We know that the country is facing so many problems; Energy, 
recession, and all of this presents us with a situation where we are 
most apprehensive that there will be potentially widespread unem- 
ployment. 

Now, I just wondered if you would be willing to share your views 
on whether youth policy should be a priority for Congfess and 
where il should rank in terms of congressional priority with all of 
these major issues pushing in upon us? 
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How do you rate those that we are have been talking about in 
these heari ngsjvountf people and their employment problems? 

Dr. Rivlin. Tiiat/ls a very difficult question. It is a question of 
personal values, and I generally refrain from giving mv personal 
values about priorities. Unfortunately, you cannot refrain. You 
were elected to do this, to make those decisidiis, and I do not envy 
you this one. But clearly a nation that neglects its youth will be 
sorry in the long run. 

The Chairman, I like your response. 
^ h there anything further? 

This will/be a basic text for us as we pursue our work and refine 
our response to priorities, 
I t|[iank you. Dr. Rivlin. 
^Dr. Riv^iN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
[T^he prepared statement of 'Dr. Rivlin follows:] r 
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Ihe federal conmitinent to assisting young people through 
education^ training arx3 asTployment programs is large and h6B 
grown subs tan tiaWy during the last decade. Expenditures exceed 
$9 billion ^annually for youth aged 14 to 22, a per capita 
expenditure of about $255. In*real terms, federal outlays for 
youth education and employment programs haye increased by over ^ 
$3 billion since 1970 an incr^se of 185 percent on a per 
capita basis, \ I 

'Despite this .large federal expenditure, youth unemployAient 
r^tes remain high. Iher jobs available to youth are often low 
paying and "deadend. •* ^ Many young people do not complete high 
school, or have*difficulty going on to postsecondary >iducation. 

During the next year, the Congress faces legislative and 
funding decisions that will . shape the future character bf 
federal youth policy. Ih*^ reauthorization of postsecond^ry 
education and youth employment auid training programs will be . 
considered. /^ropriation levels for all youth -oriented 
programs will be established* Efforts to improve , the 
effectiveness* of federal youth programs are likely to be 
undertaken.. 

In order to provide a background for these decisions, my 

s 

testimony today focuses on: - 

o First, an overview of the present and future status of ^ 
youth enployment and educati^ problems; 

^ o Second, a review of the size and distribution of federal 
resources that are currently devoted these problems; 
and 

o Biird, a brief review of the youth policy options that 
the Congress Will likely consider this coming year. 
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THE CURREWT gKVTUS OF YOUTH ^>BOBLEMS 

aUtocicillyr urwn^^oiTOent cates for youn9 • people have. 

exceedeti^the rates i^^ adults. ; In Septentoer 1979^ for example, 

the uaeitployment rate was 16.4 percent for those in the labor 
, force ^^ed 16 bo 19;- as cat|>ared with 4,1 percent for thosQ^aoed 

-T^to 54. " * \ 

rjany young people do not finish high school. ^In New York 

City, only 45 percent of ninth-grade studeijts eventually 

conplete high ' school.* Many employers report that young job 
^applicants do not l>«ive the basic work skills that education 

should provide. 

' Enployment problems are mudi more^^ severe for black, 
Hispanic, low-income, and less educated youth. The 
unemployment rates of l?lacks and Hispanics aged 16 to 19 far 
exceed those o€ white youth. Unemploynvent is generally higher 
among high school dropouts than among graduates; black and 
Hispanic dropouts fare even w:>rse. 

Educational problems are similarly concentrated. High 
school ' completion remains a problem primarily for Hispanic 
youth. In 1978, JO percent of ihites and 14 percent of blacks 
aged 14 to 22 were not enrolled in school and did not have high 
school degrees, as conpared with 25 percent of Hispanic youth of 
the same ages (see Table 1) . Postsecondary school enrollment 
c,ates are also uneven: low-income high school graduates are 
less likely, than middle^ or high-income graduates to enroll in 
college. 
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It is ^ clear, therefore, that significeuit educational and 

V . 

/^ni^loyment problema exist among young people , and that; th^ acA 
concentrated among ittinority and lower-income^ youth. 



TABLE 1. MEASURES OF YOU^ EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 



Type of Percentage of 
Youth Youth Unemployed* 



Percentage of 
Youth Enrolled 
in Post- 
secondary 
Inst i tut ipns^ 



Percentage of All 
Youth Vho Are 
Itot Enrolled and 
Have Not Cofpple- 
ted High School^ 



'Black 


39 


23' 




14 


Hispanic 


21 


17 




25 ' 


White 


14 


30 




10 


Non- 










metropolitan , 


15 


. 23 




12 


Central City 


21 


28, 




14 


Suburban 


15 


34' 


* 


8 


Family Income 










Less than 15,000 


H/A 


21 




17 ; 


15,000-24,999 


H/A 


33 




.6 


25,000 or more 


N/A 


53 




3 



a. Bureau of Labor Statistics, annualized averages for 
calendar year 1978 for youth aged 16 to 19. 

b. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, October 
1978, for youth aged 18 to 22. 

c. Current Population Surveyv October 1978, for youth aged 14 
to 22. ' 
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WILL THESE YOUTO PROBLEMS EXIST IN THE FUTURE? 

j 

Many observers have predicted that educationad and 
enployment problems among young people will ^6line in the near 
future because the youth population is pro;^ect€d to decline by 
17 percent between 1980 and 1990. It is argued that, as the' 
number of young people decreases, they will more easily find 
jobs; high schools will be less crowded and therefore mote 
effective; and postsecondary institutions will be more Actively 
seeking students. It is not at all clear, however^ that thj^ 
bright prospect applies to disadvantage^ youth. ^ Other * 
factors^the economic outlook, changes in the adult labor force, 
and the changing demographic composition of the youth 
population-make the outlook less favorable for disadvantaged 
youth. 

V, Ihe economic outlook . Youth unemployment in general , and 
minority youth unenoployment in particular, are verji sensitive to v 
labor marWet conditions. Every 1.0 percentage point ujef^ase in • 
the general unemployment rate is accompanied by an increase .of 
about 1.5 percentage points ir/the youth unemployment rate. If 
high unenployment is tolerated during the 1980s in order to 
reduce inflation, even higher youth uneiinployment rates can be 
anticipated. • ' - 
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X:hangea in the labor force > Riding participation of i^ults 
in the labor force — for example, among wocnen ^nd older 
workers~inay provide new competition for younger workers during 
the next .decade. Increasing numbei^ of undocumented workers may 
V also ooiTipete with youth for jobs. If oont)etition increases, the 
opportunities for minority ar>d disadvantaged youth ajce likely to* 
remain restricted. 

Ihe demographic composition of 'the , youth' population > 
Althbugh the number of young people will decline between 1979 
ani 1990, the character of the youth popqlation will change, in 
ways that may maintain or increase the severity of youth 
problems* Disadvantaged and ^jpujaapity youth will represent an 
increasing share of the youth population. The nonwhite segment 
of the youth population is expected to increase from 16 percent 
at present to about 19 percent in 1990 (see Table 2) . The 
percentage of Hi^panics in the. :^outh population is also growing. 



TABLE 2. PRCXJEX:TED RACIAL AND MINORITY DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
YOUTH POPULATION AGED 14 TO 22: IN PERCENT^ 



White Black 'Other 

198d,' 84 14 2 

1985 -83 15 2 



1990V_/-' 81 15 4 



SOURCE t . Bureau of the Census, "Projections of the Population of 
the United States: 19j^to 2050," Series II. 
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SIZE AND DISTRIBUTIOM OF FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR YOUTH PROGRAMS 

* F^eral support aimed at Iniprovirtg' the educatiohal and 
enployraent opporturrtties of youth is sizable and. has grown 
substantially during the last decade. In a tiine of fiscal 
stringency, when there are many other ooiTi)eting demands on the 
budget, it is iitportant bo ask whether this money is well spent. 

Are federal proqr^ targeted on youth with the most severe 
education and eiTployment problems? Federal money is generally 
concentrated on low-income and nonwhite individuals. More than 
five times as much money is spent per capita on youth in 
lower-income families^ as on those in high-income families^ and 
about three and a half times as much per capita on nonwhite as 
on white ' youth. However, a recent . change in the higher 
education student .assist«mce legislation will somewhat ^Iter 
this distribution. The Middl^-IncOme Student Assistance Act of 
1978 has greatly increased federal assistance to students from 
middle-income families through the Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant and the Guaranteed Student Loan programs. Ttiis will 
diminish targeting toward low- income youth. 

Thg^ bulk of federal assistance goes to youth who have 
. cornple ted ■ high school, many of whom would have enrolled in 
po^tsecondary institutions even without federal assistance. 
Approximately half of the total fe^ral expenditure for youth 
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aged 14 to 22 is directed toward the fifth of that age group Viho 
enroll in cx)llege» The average federal expenditure on yOuth 
enrolled in postsecondary institutions is about twice as much 
per capita as that spent on nonenrolled youth who dropped out of 
high school, and about five times as much per capita as that 
spent on youth enrolled in high school (see Table 3). The 
question arises: Are federal expenditures targeted on those 
youth who are most likely to have educational and eirployment 
difficulties? , ' 

State and loc2d governinents, of coiirse, also support the 
education of youth, , primarily through public funding of 
elementary, secondary, and postsecondary education* 

Are, federal programs effective- in cesolving the employment 
and educational problems of youth? The effectiveness of most 
federal programs in ijnproving the educational and employment 
status of youths is uncertain^ Federal student aid programs 
have shown limited success in increasing the participation in 
;jx>stsecondary education of young adults from lower-^income 
families. Ujpward Bound and Talent Search' appear to be 
moderately successful in encouraging high school cbmpletio]^ and 
college attendance* The effectiveness of federal vocational 
education programs is.j(|nalear; a Cdngressionally mandated study 
of vocational education i« expected to shed some light on this 
issue. It. is generally acknowledged that compensatory education 
programs, such as Title X of . the Elementary and Secondary 



TABLE 3. ESTIMATED PER CAPITA DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL EDUCATION MJD EMPLOWEMT FUNDS TO ALL TOUTH M3ED 14-22 BY 
EDUCATIONAL STATUS, INCOME, AND RACE DURIM3 1978-1579 SCHOOL YEARi . IN DOUARSa 



0 




Youth Enrolled in School 


Youth Not Bnrolled' in School 


• 


All 

Youth 


In High 
School 


In Post- 
secondary 


High School 
Inoonplete 


High School 
Graduates 


Attended 
Postseoondary 


Total Population 


255 


139 


692 


322 


• 157 


96 


Family Income 
Less than 15,000 
15,000-24,999 
25,000 or n^e 

Race 
Nonwhite 
Wliite 


413 

107 
72 


266 
46 
18 


1,287 
448 
202 


390 
63 
25 


258 
13 
b 


169 

13 
b 


657 
183 


374 

90 

* 


1,642 

552 


869' 
191 


568 * 
99 


330 
61 

~i « 



SOURCE: CBO estimates based on data from the Office of Education, \p6 Department of Labor, and the Bureau of the 
Census. 



a. Expenditures for youths enrolled in proprietary scheols are not included in this table. 

b. Less than $1.00. - 
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Bdue«tlon»Aet (BSEA>r are nodttaUly aucc«88ful at iroproving 

achievament. Evaluations of th« Youth Qrployment Damonatration 

Projects Act are tnderway from the Department of Labor, and will 

be. essential to an informed debate on youth employment < 

reauthorization. Some long-standing training programs, such aa 
^ ft 

the Job Corps, are recognized as somewhat successful at meeting 
,the needs of disadvantaged youth. 

TOirrH POLICY CHOICES THAT WILL CONFRONT THE CONGRESS 

(Xiring the next year,, the Congress will face critical youth 
policy choices. One of these will be whether or not to continue 
the expansion of youth-oriented education and employment 

' programs during a period of overall budget stringency.* 
Allocations will have to be made among alternative aims: 
inprovements in high school or postsecondary educational' 
opportunities, improvements on Expansions of training programs, 
and increased youth employment. Within each progrim area, the 
Congress will have to establish priorities regarding the most 
effective activities and the most needy* recipients. 

TVo major pieces of legislation- affecting youth programs 
expire in fiscal year 1980. In considering the reauthorization 
of the Youth Errployment Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) , the 

' Congress must decide whether to expand the coordination between 

■ V 

n 
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•chooling and «fploym»nt opportunities author iafd undtr tht 

. _yputh •ntitlainent ^ixperimtnts. Th^ YEDPA reauthorization dtbat* 

will require assesawnt* of the relative effectiveneee of 

training and jobe creation, and decisiona about how tightly 

» 

ifeuth pcograitw should be targeted. 

^ The decisiona about the reauthorization and funding of the 
Higher Education Act confront the Congress with similar choicest 
whether to expand student assistance or to give gre^Jter emphasis 
to "^activities like Upward Bound and Talent Search. If the 
current enf|)hasi8 on student^ aid is maintained, the mix of 
resources among grants, loans, and work-study programs will need 
to be decided. Within each of these progrjups, the distribution 
of scarce federal support among different types of students will 
also have to be established. 

Even though the authorizations for elementary and secondary 
education programs do not expire this year, inportant funding 
choidtes will confront the Congress. Several options that have 
been discussed include increased support for secondary school 
education, particularly' in the area of basic skills for 
disadvantaged youth. 

/ Another set of options would involve strengthening t^he 
federal policies that affect whether or not. minority and 

^ lower-income youth are disadvantaged. These include income 

assistance, health care, housing, and antidiscrimination 

« 

policies. 
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The youth policy choices that oonfcont the Cdngreaa are 
nuinerous eftd difficult. ^V testimony tod^ was intended to give 
8o<ne background Jfor your deliberations, not to provide answers. 
Mr. Chairman, at your request and at the request of several 
other coninittees, the CBO is currently conducting studies of 
several of the youth policy choices that will confront the 
congress* We hope that, as the results of U^ese analyses become 
available, we can meet with you again and discuss some of the 
answers. 
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APPENDIX TABLES 



APPENDIX !• ESl'IMATED 


DIS'lTUBUTION 


OF 'im YOUTM POPULATION 


tCKD 19-22 BY tDUCATIONAL STATUS, 


INOOME, WD RACE 


UUKINLj ^ nib 


1978-1979 SCHOOL YEARt 


IN raOUSANDS« 












Youth Enrolled in School 


Youth 


Nat Enrolled 


in School 




All 


In IJigh 


In Post- 


High School 


Hfgn School 


Attencted 




lOUul 


School 


secondary 


Incomplete 


Graduates 


Postseconda^y 


Tr^tal IV)l>lla^ion * 


36,042 

r 


15,996 


6,249 


T,93B 


7,260. 


9 

Z , D7 I 


Kajnily Income 


lti,315 












Less than 15,000 


7,022 


2,421 


3,14r 


4,316 


1,414 


^15,000-24,999 


10,321 


5,284 


1,764 


586 


1,992 


694 


25,000 or inore 


7,406 > ■ 


3,691 


2,064 , 


211 


952 


489 


Race 








r 
r 






Nonwhite 


5,514 


2,729^^ 


805 


760 


898 


323 


' White ^ 


30,527 


13,267 


5,445 


,3,178 


6,363 


2,275 



SOURCE! CBO estimates based on* the October 1978 Current Population Survey, Bjreau of the Census, 



NOTTC: Coni[x)nents may not add to totals because of rounding t ^ ' 

a* Ihis [x>pulatiorL.estim2jte does not include youth enrolled in special schools or proprietary institutions. 



APPENDIX 2. BbT.l^TEl) DISTRIBUTION OF RSDEWVL EXPENDITURES PDR YOUTH IN ELEMSNTARY, SBCO^ib^iRY , AND POSTSIXX^ttyVRY 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS, AND IN EMPLOYMEWr PROGRAMS POR YOUTH AGED 14-22 BY EDUCATIONAL STATUS, INCOME, 
AND HACK IXJRING THE 1978-1979 SCHOOli YEARi IN MIUJONS OF DOUARS« 







« 

Youth Ehrolled 


1 in School 


Youth 


ttot Uncoiled 


in School 


- 


K 1 1 

All 


T«* til ^Vw 

. In High 


In Post- 


High Scncol 


High School 


Attended 




Youth 


School 


aeoondaty 


Incomplete 


Gri»duate8 


Poetsecondary 


Ibtal Population 


9,198.3 


2,217.7 


4,325.7 


1,268.7 


1,137.9 


248.4 


Family Income 














Less than 15,000 


7,562.6 


1,867.7 


3,116.9 


1,226.4 


112.4 


239.2 


15,000-24,999 


1,103.0 


241.7 


790.0 


36.9 


25.3 


9.0 


25,000 or iTore 


532.8 


108.3 


418.8 


5.3-, 


0.2 


0.2 / 


Race 














Nonwhite 


3,623.9 


1,020.4 


1,321.8 


661.5 


510.4 


ao9.7 


White 

. " — ■ — ■ ^ — — — u 


5,574.5 


1,197.3 


3,003.9 


607.1 


627.5 ^ 

# 


138.7 



saiRCE: CBO estimates baaed on data from the Office of Education and the Department of Tjabor. 
HCfVEi Cbnponents may not add to totals because of rounding. 

a. Expenditures for youths enrolled in proprietary schools are not inclljded in this table. 

nnn 



APPENDIX 3. ESTIMATED DISTRIBOTION OF FISDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR ELEJCWTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS TO 
YOUTH AGED 14-22 BY EDUCATIONAL STATUS, INOOMBv Alf) a^ACE DURIM3 TW! 1978-1979 SCfCOL YEAR: IN 
MILLIONS OP DOLLARS* 



Youth Enrolled in School 
All In High In Post- 

Youth School secx>ndary 



Youth Not Enrolled in School 

High School High School Attended 
Incomplete Graduates Postsecondary 



lltotal Population 

Family Income 
Less than 15,000 
15,000-24,999 
25,000 or mor*! 

Race 
Nonwhite 
White 



745.7 



464.7 

223.0 
58.0 



242.0 
503.7 



610.3 



390.9 
175.9 
43.5 



206.6 
403.7 



80.5 



41.7 
30.0 
B.B 



18.3 
62.2 



47.7 



25.9 
16.5 
5.3 



12.5 
35.2 



4.9 



4.4 
•D.3 
0.2 



3.3 
1.6 



2.3 



1.8 
0.3 
0.2 



1.2 

i;o 



SOURCEt CBO estimates baaed on data from the Office of Education. 

NOTGt Corponents may not add to totals because of rounding. # * • 

a. Federal expenditures for students attending proprietary institutions are not .included in this estimate. Some 
programs, such as vocational and occupational education, distribute funds to ooimunity colleges, fbur-year 
colleges, and adult educatiorr^^programs, as well as to high schools. 
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APPENDIX 4. ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF reOERAL EXPENDIIURES FOR WXJTH EMPLOyMEWT PROGRAMS TO YOUTH tCS) 14-22 BY 
EDUCATIONAL STATTJS, INCOME, AND W>CE DURIN3 THE 1978-1979 SCHOOL YEAR: IN MILLIONS OP DOLLARS* 





All 

Youth 


Youth Enrolled in School 


Youth 


Not Enrolled in School 


In High 
• School 


In Post- 
secondary 


ni^n ocnooi 
Inoociplete 

* 


High School 
Graduates 


Attencied 
Postsecondary 


Total !V)pulation ) 


3, 


874.7 


1,245.4 


29.2 


.1,220.9/' 


1,133.1 


1- 

246.1 


Family Incxxne 
















Less than 15,000 


3, 


820.5 


1,245.4 


29.2 


1,200.5 


1,108.0 


237.4 


15/000-24,999 




54.1 


0 


0 


20.4 


25.0 


8.7 . ■ 


25,000 or more 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 . 


Race 
















Nonwhite 


2, 


009.1 


731.0 


13,5 


649.0 


507.1 


108.5 


'Wh«te 


' 1, 


865.6 


514.4 


15.6 


571.9 


625.9 


137.7 



SOURCE: CBO estimates based on data from .the Department 6f Labor. 



Nl>rE: Conponentfl may^not add to totals because of rounding. / 

a. federal expenditures foe students attending proprietary institutions are not included in this estimate. 



APPENDIX 5. ESTIMATED DISTOIfiOTION OF FEDERAL EXPENDITORES POR POSTSBOONDARY EDUCATION PaOGRA>e TO VOUM «3ED 
1,4-22 BY EDUCATIONAL STAIUS, INCOME, AH) RACE DURINS TOE 1978-1979 SCHOOL YEAR: * IN MILLIOtB OP 
DOLLARS* 



Youth Enrolled in^hool- 
All In High In Post- 

Youth School 8ec»ndary 



Youth Not Enrolled in School / 
High School High School Atterutfd 
Inconplete Graduates 



Postsecondary 
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•total Population 4,578.(f 

Family Income 
Leas than 15,000 , 3,277.4 
15,000-24,999 825.8 
25,000 or more 474.8 

Race 

Nonwhite 1,372.8 

.Wiite 3,205.2 



362.0 



231.4 
65.8 
64.8 



82.6 
279.2 



4,216.0 



3,046.0 
760.0 
410.0 



1,290.0 
2,926.0 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



0 

0 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 



SOURCE: CBO estimates based on 3ata from the Department of Education. 

NOTE: Cbnponents may not add bo totals because of rounding. 

/' 

a. Pederal expendityres for students attending proprietary institutions are not Included in this estimate 
Social Security and Veterans' benefits go bo students enrolled in high school. 
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The Chairman. We will now Considfer further the relationship 
between education and youth employment. 

The responsibility of educational mstitutions in relation^ to youth 
employment and the role of secondary education, vocational educa- 
tion and higher education itt preparing youth for labor market 
entry, is the concern of the next panel 

Entitled ''Education and Youth Employment," our panel will also 
address possible changes in the role of educational institutions in 
the 1980's in regard to preparation for labor market entry and 
transition froni school to work. Our panel of exoerts are: Ms. Joan 
Wiskowski, assistant commissioner for labor and human resources, 
New Jersey Department of Labof and Industry; Mr. Michael Tim- 

gpne, acting director. National Institute of Education; Dr. Gordon 
wanson, associate professor, University of Minnesota, who was 
involved in the recent NIE study on vocational education; Mr. 
David W. Hornbeck, Maryland State Superintendent of Schools, 
along with Dr. John Grasso» formerly of Ohio State University and 
currently with the office of research and development, West Vir- 
ginia University. 

Senator Mathias is here and would like, I am sure, to introduce 
the superintendent oS^ schools from the State of Maryland. 
Senator Mathias. 

Senator Mathias. Thank you very much. 

I do not want to delay the panel or the committee. I only want to 
take a moment to commend D». Hornb^k s testimony to you. He is 
not only a very creative State superintendent of education, but he 
has a particular expertise in this area. 

We have a youtfi incentive entitlement project in Baltimore 
which involves over 5,000 young people" which is a remarkable kind 
of coordination between the school system, the public sector, and 
the private sector job market. 

I think the committee will find it a very interesting exposition 
and he is a highly qualified witness on this subject. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

At this point we will receive for the record a^statement by 
Senator Randolph. 

stat|':ment of hOn. jknnin(;s Randolph, a u.s. sknatok 
from the state of west virginia 

Senator Randolph. Mr. Chairman. With you'and other nlembers, 
we welcome the panel of witnesses. In particular, I am gratified to 
welcome a fellow West Virginian. Dr. John Grasso, of West Virgin- 
ia University. I feefwe will benefit from Dr. Grasso's extensive 
research and work in the areas of vocational and higher education 
and their relationship to transition into the workplace. 

I commend the chairman for convening these timely hearings. In 
the next session of Congress, we will be working on reauthorizing 
youth employment programs. We must assure that all community 
resources participate, in the youth programs— the business commu- 
nity, labor, educators, and government. Invojvement by all sectors 
is necessary to establish the required linkage between the class- 
room and employment. 

This pftst May, in addressing a multistate conference on Commu^ 
nity Colleges and the World of Work in Wheeling, W. Va., I cau- 
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tir.^^ thp ronfprees that "Effective linkage is the most critical 

i hrpl/Sin^'"^^^^^^^ vT'^'^^'SSf'^? tL^rXa^S 
tframa Guidance in this area can be provided at the t^^^ral ana 

ItarieVeTs However, to truly achieve the i"t«SnT"nf t'he £ 
resources-we mu?t have action and com^hitment at the local 

^^sliem College, my alma mater, has numerous Programs. to fulfill 
this ne^d ASg them are engineering technology; mining t^h- 
nbfojroccu^^tional, safety, and health; 

counting; backing; brodcasting; computer science; marketing, real 

'If fs mitliw\C'programs should reflect an assessment of, and . 
ut i atrn of local r^^^^ and needs-with empl^sis on match- - 
Tni SoLrams and participants to job market demand in each.area. 
aSKTrainin^. and'^rk opportunities 

seoaratelv All are ndispensible elements of a successful, direciea 
Xrt to assure optimum utilisation of our human resoUrcesL 

The Chmrman The panel will proceed m order of introduction. 
< You will be the first witness, Ms. Wiskowski. 
We welcome you. 

^TAT^MFNTS OF MS. JOAN WISKOWSKI. ASSISTANT COMMJS 
l^m 111^^^^ RKSOIIRCKS. NKW JERSKY DKPART^ 
i.FNr<)F lAmT AND ^^^^ MICHAEL TIMPANE. 

Kn( mR^TOR NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION; 

^m (Kmi S swA^^^^^^^ ASSOCIATE »^KOF^^s(m iiNiy™ 

F MINNESOTA; DAVID W. »J>«NBEC^. MARYLANI^^^ S^^^^^^^ 
oiiuL^uiMTi^^NnPNT OK SCHOOliS; AND DR. JOHN liKA^Mi, 
Om(T^^^^^ AND DEVELOPMENT. WEST VIR(nNIA 

UNIVERSITY, A PANEL 

Ms Wiskowski. Thank you, Mr,. Chairman. . 

iwr^ntcir^^^^^^^ New . 

hlg wirh Japanese Governors, so he could not make it here this 

I'am^Koing to ask that the formal testimony be included in the 
record S^fo? the sake of time, I will briefiy summarize the 
material that Governor Byrne has prepared. 

The seemingly simp e question, how can we put our young peopie 
to work! has tVn Throwing, challenge to the best academic and 
Dolitical minds in the industrial worldy recent years. 

There S little question about the severity of t>ie problem. Youth 
emDbvment is recognized as a m^or social problem throughout 
t hi NaHon No 3ern industrial nation h&& the unemployment 
rates for youth th^t exist\n the United States. The problem of 
youth uLSoyment is not a sudden^abber^tion; youth unemploy- 
i,ent rates ?elatTve to those for adu(t8 have increased steadi|y in 

^ ''le?:Jt'retan S^^^ policies intended to solve the intractable 
problem of youth un6mployi?ient, we nciust know its causes. Ident.fi- 
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cation of the mmor structural causes of youth unemployment are 
especially critical, since the underlying economic trends suggest 
the youth unemployment problem will be with us for some time to 
come. Among those causes are: 

First, the dramatic increase in our \nbor fotw, due to the post 
World Wor II population boom, caused a bulge in the ranks of 
young people entering the labor market during the past two dec- 
ades. 

. Second, slow economic growth rates and high overall rates of 
unemployment have exacerbated tluh employment problems of 
young |Kv)ple. 

Third, lack of an adequate number of entry-level jobs due to 
technological [ulvances requiring higher level skills and less labor 
requir^unents. 

Our Nation's' need is. for well crafted action by our Government 
right now. The youth employmt>nt' and training policy for the 
Nation het^ds to be viewed within the context of the larger respon- 
sibility of bu! Nation to insure a full employment policy for all of 
our citizens. The goals we should be seeking to achieve in develop* 
'u\^ our national policy on youth employment and training are 
simple and dinnM . 

The major issues which 1 think have to be addressed fall into 
(our categories. I would like to briefly mention what they are and 
explain again briefly the background. 

First, to ser ve those with the greatest need. While income is the 
best iifdicator of need for targeting youth programs, youth who are 
not economically disadvantaged may still suffer the debilitating 
effects of unemploynient and need our attention. 

I urge this committee to consider a set-aside for use by the 
Governor to fund programs for* all unemployed youth. 

In ni\ atl(Mnpt to identify broad programs to serve' all youth, the 
conce[)t of national service has emerged as a major policy consider- 
ation for the l!)SO\s as a consequence of the growing concern with 
the linut(d number and scope of job opportunities available to 
youth While a \vi(ie range of programs and policy options for 
implementation of national service have been suggested, envisioned 
in all of the programs is the concept of a corps of youth who could 
^provifde valuable services to communities. An argument in support 
of national service is the immediate need it would fdl in creating 
enough vvoi k ()[)p()rt unifies for youtfi while not displacing adult 
workers. 

National service for yotlth is an inmginative idea that warrants 
careful consideration by this committee. ' » 

The sirond major category is the improvemeiit of long-term em- 
ployability. 

^ is our belief that the place to begin improving. the long-term 
•employabilit^y^of our youth is to strengthen their basic skills. The 
lacK of strong basic skills which seem to be inadequate in many 
unemployed youth should be addressed. F]ither the educational 
system is lacking in its effort in this area or the school/home 
environment is such that it is not conducive to the learning and/or 
grasping of basic skills. A more comprehensive and flexible type of 
work/career jjireparation program is also needed; one which in- 
cludes structured work experiences as part of the formal education. 
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greater focus on providing students with 

and information, and information on how organized lafefor and busi- 
nesses and other elements of the labor market func^n; and «^^}- 
er private sector involvement in the provision-eHlie work experi- 
ences, the iiesign of vocational training programs and the develop 
of ca^er infbrmaTion. Tn additi5n. opporTunmes should^ be~ 
provided for . out-of-school youth t«. complete their education and 
strengthen their self-esteem. Other recommendations for your con- 

^'tchooUo^work transition efforts supplemented by a vocational 
exploration program should be strenj^thened especially for students 
not furthering their education beyond high school.- 

Greater reliance should be placed on educationa funding sources 
to provide incentives for youths tQ.r«niain in school. , . . r 
Greater emphasis must be placed oq the inservice training ot 
teachers to prepare thetn for their expanded responsibilities ot 

career education. i rwo^HnJ 

Parents must be encouraged to assume, a greater role partici- 
pating more closely in the education programs for their children 
, Youth employment and training resources should complement 
rather than substitute for academic learning. „„^„,pr 
All youth employment programs, including short-term sumnrier 
jobs, v^ork experience opportunities for insqhool youth training 
and full time subsidized employment inust be designed to ensure 
the development and reinforcement of good work.habite and per- 

Accurate labor market projections of supply and demand must be 
.the basis for the technical and skill training of youth. 
' To provide the creation of new jobs: 

' It is out belief that the goal of full employment can only be 
achieved when we have a vigorous, healthy and g'-o^jn^.f^onomy^ 
The success of our national employment policy and within this 
framework, our youth employment Poli^y ^e higWy sensi^^^^^^^ 
to the fluctuations of our economic conditions. Specifically, target- 
ed programs for the young or for any group cannot be expected to 
■ carry the weight of bringing order and stability to the labor mar- 
kets We must push the American economy on to a new plan ot 
vigorous, but stable, economic growth. ' ' 

Within this framework, we must develop a youth employment 
and training strategy which fosters the creation of Public and 
private job opportunities in growth and potential new markets, 
while exercising care not to displace our existing workforce. 
To insure the coordinated use of resources. * 
Through the State employment and traiiiing council, the board 
of education and the board of higher education and other educa- 
tional and economic development advisory councils and commis- 
sions, the State should play an active leadership role in coordinat^ 
ing the efforts of institutions and progmms of all levels related to 
youth employment and training aiid should promote stronger cooj^ 
• eration among business, labor, Educational institutions and the 
employment and training system> ^ , ■ . 

On behalf of the Governor, I would like to express his strong 
support for the new provision of CETA tit e II which provides 
Governors with special funds to encourage linkages between educa- 
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tion and employment e^Ad training agenci*^ who wish to demon- 
strate the value of jointly planned and operated programs for 
yoath. These joint programs, we believe, will begin to close the 
gaps between the two systems and are crucial to the employment 

We also would recommend that since the education system and 
CETA serve youth, mandated linkages should be legislated for both 
systems. At the present time, only CETA and the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act carry such a mandate. Similar mandatory linkages must 
be written into such laws as the Career Education Act and the 
Higher Education Act. 

While mandated linkages between these two youth-serving pro- 
KrajPs clearly work to the benefit of youth, such linkages are often 
difficult 6f effect because of lack of synchronization of funding and 
planning cyeles.*^ 

Therefore, we recommend this committee give consideration to 
the development of consistent planning cycles and, to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, consistency in administering regulations gov- 
erning eligibility criteria, program performance, and reporting 
cycles. Further, to insure, I urge that this committed give consider- 
ation to the forward fundinc oT youth expenditures under CETA to 
enable coordination with the forward funding flow of education 
expenditures ta local school agencies. 

The chairman and members of this committee may be interested 
to know that Governor Byrne plans to convene later this fall a 
youth employment and training policy task force. In New Jersey, 
this task force will be comprised of representatives of private in- 
dustry, organized labor, local communities, educational institutions, 
government, and community-base^^ organizations, as well as youth 
themselves. The Governoc's task force will be conducting a series of 
open town rtifeetings throughout the State in an effort to hear 
testimony from the widest cross section of New Jersey citizens 
concerned with jobs and training for our youth. The Governor wiir 
taKe the lead in assuring that the youth employment -and training 
resources of my State follow tKfe policy directions recommended to 
me. The development of a State policy on youth employment will 
be critical in establishing a direction for how the State cart best 
utilize its present resources to cause greater access to employment 
and training opportunities for youth. 

The Governor is aware also that issuance of this policy is only a 
beginning. Its adoption by the State employment and training 
<^9iincil, the State board of education, the State board of higher 
education, and niyself, should insure the broad impact intended in 
its formulation. The council and the boards will next develop an 
action plan to carry out these policy recommendations consistent 
with policy goals and State and Federal laws and regulations. The 
policy's impact will begin with the fiscal year 1981 employment, 
training and education programs. 

In conchision, we suggest to this committee that we must view 
youth employmernt problems in the broadest perspective. The demo- 

?[raphic changes which created a generation of labor market dis- 
unctions and placed serious strains on our economic^ social, and 
political institutions will occur again, creating new, perhaps dra- 
mbtically different demands in the decades ahead. As this genera- 
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tion of youth grows older, we, along with our sonrf and daughters^ 
will be forced to deal with problems of housing, health care, and 
income for retirement years. The challenge before us is to forge a 
framework of bold and creative new policies which will enable us 
to resolve today s problems and develop the capacity to shape the 
oppoFtunities or our Hiture. 

The Chairman. Excellent statement. 

Thank yoji Very much. , 

[The prepared statement of Governor Byrne presented by Ms. 
Wiskowski follows:] 
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GOOD rORNIMS^ MY f^V^ JS &^ENrW< 3W^S^ GO^'EWOR OF fCHW j£R$£V, I 
Af>f»REC!A71E TVE OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY TODAY ON T>€ FUTURE DIRECTION OF 

Yo;m BFio^'>'ea poi,icy and iic m£ of dhe states in .^ETj?fi tic roucATicri^L 

f.r;>^OY>€NT an:; TflAINING NEEDS OF OUR yOJVU 

I ca-tv:\': \ev jersfi 's senior se\mor k^hrison a. williams a'o the'^ 

^ 

.^.STWi'JililS'O^eSEHS O' THIS SE?:^TF COf-KUTEE ON A\D HJW RESCXPCES 

CO-AFiir. THIS HEA^I»A-5 CY^ icQLilM ATQ. :.*.>::^KPJ\i£: KRSRECUVEtSl-fjQa 

wym eV'.^.oi^'.^NT' IS KcC',\vji:ei) as a "^'a^dr 5XIal 7r«a<i.HoaT the 

rX;?T IN nt- liMTED SV.^ts. ^{r. PRX^EV CF YOOTH lNErV^.Cr>£ffr IS NOT A/SOT^r^ 
,v .■H/^TI(y^; YO.'*^! ir.t.'?-„Oi^v:.>t'T ^ATES J^t:/-I\'E TO FrirSr. FO^ .^^0-TS hvXVE 1^*C"XAS£:- 
^ ;yv>iLY U\ \ '>\ST :)'.C'0:.S. » 

' Tht V.Y si-'.-^.r rir^riof^ v:£ p-jt y:\*>:^ 'frc^.E to vork, has 

v,r/A c-:^\Ns:%*' c.\\'xL\\'\ io v-i^ ->MC .vo p.mt!:..\l v'.'C^ in TSE I'OJS- 

V P/" ^T^:-' "''ISIJ"' f Vi-Y^^T Lr.:^.y:>''V-NT at A\Y A^ can IV^IGnT A 

\' . J'.-' '^rc? : : COS: . • ' i ^ is v^ic- 



1 



er|c , 



^4 

our rat ow vonXi their first Hissa> opmrtimity/ hIeir forced iolbcss^ rmin 
ismiLxrt TO HMt M iMwnr on iheir sxiety or to be KOfm by rr« cm leave 

4<imCir-4BW<M>t»T^4HMVn J R g f UOC CWW m fffV CR^»€A L. F O R OW N W CH-jQ-A — 
V(HOLE> neRt IS NO mfYim THE CCONOHICALLY^ SOGIAUV AM) POLITICAUY t)6STA8!Utt» 
EFFECT >♦« MUUOrtt OF YOJNG PBPLE mv€ NO ROUE TO PLAY IN OUR SOCIETY. 

, 4 

BEWRE MB CAN ESTABLISH POUCIES imBttD TO SaVE T>C IMTWCTABUS PRCBUM 
OF YOinM UN»«Xf>T€NT HE HSST KNOH ITS CAUSES. IDENTiriCATlCN OF THE MAJOR . 
STRUCmWL CAUSES OF YOUTH IteWjOWENT ARE ESPBCIAILY CRITICAL SINCE THE 
(H)eil.YINB BCCNtMIC TRJENDS SUOdCST TT* YOUTH UNBmryMENT PRCpLBI WILL BE MITM 
U8 KJR SCME TIME TO CCTC. 

1. SLOW ECXNONIC OROmi RATES AND HIOH 0\CRAU. RATE^ Of INEMtimCNT 

t HME Wce^XBO IME ETPLOWeiT PRCBLB6 OF VOWS PEOPLE. TMEY ARE 

IK LAST HIRED AfO FIRST FIREDy fHi DlrtlNS TIGMTENINB LABOR MWCETS 
OFTEM DO MJT GfcT THE OFPORTIWITY FOR T>CIR FIRST JOBS. 

2. THE mwTic ircteAsc in ort labor forcE/ ac to the post world w\ ii 

r^ATlOH KXn CAUSED A BUtiZ (N T>E RM«KS OF YOUNO PEOPIE ENTERfriQ 

•nt LteoR rwKCT wjRirr^ fact thd nxAnc*^. sloh cncwm aw) rece^icm 

t)OV:<^THD AN MJ<U4Tf SfRiaiS GUTT IN rANPthO? SlPPtY SINCE IT COIfCIDGD 
miH P€ KIWTIC. INC^^EASE !N OUR LABOR FORCE. 

3. ' LACK OP AN AJ«IQLV\T]^rAJriieR OF ENmY-L£VCL JCSS Dl€ TO THOWOLOT.ICAL 

ADVANCfiS R^!RIt« HKHr'R l£VF.L SKlLlJS AM) LESS lABOR RHOUIRt?«NrS> 
UmAS£D iMPOm RmJClNG LABCR IKTEtiSIVH UatSTKIES AM) TfC W^On- * 
OF seHV!CE I^aMSlHa;S VMICH tlTH[.K Rea(|rRt= IKIENSIVE SKILL TT^AINING OR 
fHlfSl-Nr DEAD m) JOBS, ^ ^ 

Nnr€\ VKXm. this «f:SULTS in a MIJE^^ICH PFIV^.HN their KPtCTATlCftt , 
^^►tOJATH CRWU^ilTES PRHSEK^H) TO T^CM AS im l£AVt Tit eiXX::AnGNAL 

ir^sriTUTKW. , 
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m B^WOCE OF S«JCH Cl£AR Cl/r STWtTVRAL ^T^EHK M© THE INABIUTV V 
OUK OMEWWENT ID RESPOND TO THB1 eTRCT iCLY POINTS TO iOf< S?RIOUS DeFICIEUC'El : 

iM Tx mv ouw oovBWENr hWEs wp CAtyles oar policy. t>€ strain >^ich tx 

MBY BOCM PUC6D ON OUR INSTITUTIDNS 18 |a CASC IN POINT. T« C^WTRAIKINS OP 
. OVERBUILDINS OF SCHOOLS WO liATrtNTION TO WC NATWE Of 

SKILLS REQUIRED OF TMtS 6»iERAT10N IN-^E W»KFCRCE HlWlOKTS T>€ irWBlUTY V 
THE PtJBLlC^ECTOR TO A^^TIcipATE W© pJw FC« OW«3E. I BSLI6VE AS KBtlC POLICY 
mKBRt VC CAff /W-nJfeT S^WE OUR Bmii' BY IMFULEN: 1N6 SOCIETAL CHA-^S IN S0CIN4.Y 
'cCHSTIWmVE DIRkTlOtt. \m IS RCoilReD^ US IS LOW RANG^. TOLICV FLAWING THW 
WILL IDQiTIFY EhtRGINQ TRE^S A.'0 DesioN POLICY OPTIOf* TO ^€£T THtH. 

/ OUR ^*^T!ae's f«ED is for VELL fcRAFtH) ACTION BY OR Ga/cW^^eMr RIOMT IJCM, 
' TVCWS WE SHOULD BE SEEKING TO aJhIEVE 1H OEVELOPING OUR flAt!WAL POl-KY CN 

YoA ES^LCvrnff AfO,TPAI«lN3 AR£ si^Pt£ .VH? DIRECT:. ^ ^• 

I •" 
fO SERVE THSE HITH Tt€ (GREATtST NEED 

. TO lhFRO\« LONG-TERM L*^L0YAB2L1t>' 
' • TO PROMOTE THS CREATIOji' OF NEW JOBS 

TO ENSIRE THE CCORDI'mItTO USE OF RE3CXi;?G6S ■ > ' ■ . 
■nf.g'E GOALS OFFER A Cl£AR SENSE br DIRECTION TO ALL fEDERAL. STATC. AND LOCAL 
AGEfJClES \m PUY A ROl£ IN THsWLDYrtNT WD "mAININC OF YOim. ' 

■ T>«*Y0UT>1 ^.•PLO^Van AND T^AINirW PO.J» FO^ TKE flMJCN NEfDS TO BE Vl^.W 
Wn^^IN TH5 COffTDCr OF TVt- L/<*;L RESPCN55BILITY OF OW NATION TO IN^^^F A ; 
eWPLOYTCNT POLICY FOR AL L OF clp C.TlZttJS. FE.OHRAL. STATE- ^ND L0:A. C^^-^•^^^t8 
■ nJST OSe ,TV.F.IR RESOU^ICES A.'® kA-snrr. CAPABILITIES TO PRC^OTfi ^NT).CRFATE JC5S kS> 
PROf IK ACCESS TO JOSS FC« ALL TM^e SSEKING VO=V. 
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BY nxUSING CN A mvm. POLICV CF RJU. DTLOVfWT. tC BOOt AOmY 
mX im IN FTOViDING R3R 7}€ EWJCW©IT AND TRAINING NEEDS OF YOUTH »€ NEED 
TO CX]NSffi» impvWIT Nffis' OF THH \Wm<VFAmw^ WWHOTWCmA 
WtlCY WiCH IWIDK A JOB POR A YWTH IN TMC FAKILY. If04 THE VDUTH's PARSfT 
18 EXP6RI0CIW T« DaiUTATINS OT^KtS OP STRICTURAL WeruWGfT. THE 

MLicies mioi w tem£p hjst adocss the neh) to cwati oam nqrx cppoi- 

nWITIES TOR YOHM VWICH DO NOT DISPLACE tOLX WORWEW. 

>nC WXJCIES WICH NE DtmcP TU BWHCE YWTH BtlJWABILITY MUST TAME INTO 

Ao^r ^m svesr/miK. «n*wc of education. 8*u)went a>«. twmning reuth) 

RESa«CES VHICH AlHfiACY tXISTS IN THE WITED STATES CURRBdu, THOUSAMK OF 
SEPARATE, OFIBJ im.ICATIMS POXM^ c6STING IN EXCESS OF $100 BILUW ARE. 
AUrr«DRI2£D BY nti PIECES OF FtD(=RAL UEGISIATION; TT€ VOCATIOWL EDUCAIICW 

ACT OF 19&5 AS At*HXD IN T)t fcDUCATION ACT CF 1965 AS AmCED IN 1978, 

TVC CARfJH EDUCAVION ACT OF 19;3 AS IN 1977, 7>E HIGHER ETUCATIOI ACT OF 

1C65 AS mucFD IN 1978, t>c a)rm>tNsivE Emowoir m) imum^ /vct of 1973 
AS A^ewo IN 1978 amo t>c wagnbh^yser act of 1933. 

TJC MIS^lNf, ELOlfc-Hr, IN naiVfc-RY of these SERVIOiS IS TfE LACK OF A CLEAR, 
DIRECT WIONAl. POLICY WICH WX9J> ESTAOLISH TIC DIRfCTIC**, CO0ra)1rWT10N AND AC- ' 
C0W^T^1^TY OF nCSE RESOURCES TO ACIHEW T)€ GOAL OF YXXmi EMm3Y>efT AND TRANS- 
ITION OF SCHOd. 10 MIRK. SWHING TMSE ffWGf<^ INfO A COCR!)lNMn), miB»?ATH) 
NOWftK HCMJ) MOR& EITECTIvaY RESPOM) TO TU; LONG TE«M f^JS OF OUR YOUTH. BECAUSE 
OF nt PROGRAMS TWT EXIST, A CLf ARIfWiXISE FOR TOmM, IIXJCATIONAL AND TRAINING 
PWXWAMS F\*«ai nV he DEPARR^NT Of-- I AROR and T)«^ DePAfTIMENr OF fm.TH, EDUCATICN 
m VdFARt SJStULl) U5: O^W^ID. T>iIS n.F.V!,\X^^X.i:iP SHXHD CCNTAIN fWXRAM m 
EVALliAIKH lN»^)fmT!ON ON yOtrlT) tmOVHiNI mi IRAINIW mXiWC iwr HAVE BTBi 
1KIL1) IN -THE V>\RI(Xia STATES.^ StOI F.SSrNTIAL SOU^CCS OK JNTOW^WTiaJ mJU) PROVIDK 

'1 
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raja mwcers and pfSxRm KmHimKnm wtw Acc£$sieiE vmjjmi^ »ta cm 
ooNctm AND pwxfum Tmi m>« bcb« AnarrED ajsi>t€RE» 



I VOUID LIMB TO DWO CH DC GCVO HBiTIOTCD EARLIER IN W TCSTlMDMy/ 
PKCVlDe THE CtmTTEE KITH SPGCIflC REDCrfOOATIONS CN MOM PRESBfT EDUCATION^U 
cmjOYMEMT AN} TRAINING PTOGRAHJ CAN BE BETTER BROUeHT INTO OURWWiCE WITH 
TTr^ GGWLS AM) OUTLINE HON NEW JSttEY IS USING TICSE CmS AS THE BAsTs ^ ^ 
Tit lOEUmKT OF SPECIFIC PROCiRAMS AT T>€ LOCAL LEVEL. 

TQ,$£B«LJtCSO^^ NEED 

Nf f D ri« EDUCVVri(TN> WC«K EXPERIENCE, VOCATICtiAL SKILL^j TKIWICAI. SKILLS 

fw irmr vf^\^:s AMONG vtxmi. in uriLiitNG tiie state's Em.cwENr ano 



TroyiNJfA-j RTsaffKrs^ nrcisicw nvxcns siifxiD wcrk wmi tic rf^rvATE sccrtR to 

my^WL XlfB U'nAKrUNITirS FCR ALL YOtm^ fOCVER, IN T>f: AliXtATION OF 
KRliC im;V^.» PRh:!^lTY SJOUID given to sewing YWIH with the GflEATEST 
NFm: TTC ECCNCMIO'UI.Y DlSAir/ANTACED AND, WITHIN T>IIS GTOIP^ VWTH FACING 
AIDlTlOtiM. fiA«RlCRS TO ^^OVTIENT. /m«; THESE BAHRIERS AfiC: RACE AND 
SD( DlSCRtMlNATION> LIVINl4 IN H!a< UNFmjOWFNT ARHA^5^ SCHOOL DROPairS/ 
IpCX a RROFIClEiNCV IN (jWi.WCc, FIITSICAL AT© ftNTAL HV^ICAPS^ AND 

FWiiv piisroNsinnjTtr.^. 

sf uCiAL nucvn'TiLS sicui) iv-: UnST.u^lisjo kin OTciAi. r^w^vts designed fcr 

m: mjs'm of mmcE^ s^vxkd Ft nmrn rexihif MEayNNis*MS that 
^^m!^m: Tfft: cmrrrr sairricr^s i^v local sraviCE Dexi\^RER5 
R^,^}x^^i3^: to hv-Ai. MiTO. i 

jN ivH ivctnu^mj/;d a.^0 nccATEGORira) A^^^x\^a^ to t>I: wxivoiy of r>EK- 
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vicsi* HitLe tm MtuMsiTMTivE SHOimmim OP iTds SYsm Hf^^ 
DooutWTCD^ canofm throubh ihb CFIA REMmmizATioN tuxm ttmsiw 
c»iw£aAAMMXinirivEifii»miSN miw i^ > 

Mf> TRAINIfM amVlCESt CETA TH« RfmiHS AS TMl BCST ALTOWTIVt TO 

fonr iw vii«u» BJucAnoit^ bujwment mo rmnim HBm or wm. 

• • - "■ ■ 

WMll£ mCME IS V€ «ST imiCKTQR }&0 fCR IMtGCTtHS YOUTH fWSWM; 

YOfiH tf tmj w o fT rmum nwccoo mcoc levq. mo social class; * 

VOUm HO MK NOT GOONtVUCAlLV DISMMANTACED STILL SUFfSR IW 

THIS CCmmiE TO COtSIDCR A «ET ASIDE FCR USH BY THE COWBWOR TO 
RH) PRDOWtt FOR ALL tNmJOrVB) YOmi. 

IM AN ATTarr to iDeNTIPr tftCWD PROGRAMS TO SERVE AU, VOUTH, TW 
COfCEPT WnOftt SaWICE HW »B*GE|) as a MWOR PQUCY CONSIDeRATlCW 
rot DC 1980'S, THE REH9««SBK6 OF THE IDEA OF WTICHtt. 8SMC£ HW ^ 
ICJIUHI HWH T« QXMltO COHttW* WITH TM! Pftor MJ«R W SCOPE OF 
JOB OWCMIHITICS ANWIAHIE TO YOOIM, THE COMPtfX PWHJEMS FACINO t»€M 

wciJUDiHB uNoruwmnr* wuemess /iw ALiEmnoi, amd t« b»t of mos 
or OR sqciETv. TO DEAL WW WE COMPLEX OF ivmfctm vomH PtmEKS 
ocrrwNnNd the hatiiij/ a mrc variety of rnoGRAm wve beem FfmsED. 

WE WlOaWMS and policy CFTICNS HITMIH TIC HWOOlK OF WTICKWL SERVICS 

/«E BY NO l«ANS SIMILAR IN RWWT CR IMPACT. HCMEVER^ ENVlSICNED IN * 

ALL OF THE PROGRAMS IS THE CONCEPT OF A CORPS OF YOUn< Ht) COWD PROVlpg 

VAU*«UE SERVICES TO CCrfUNlTlES. A VERY FAVORABLE AKGUMENT IN SUTORT 

OP NATICWAL StRVlCE IS ITC I^^««A^^ HEED IT WOllD FILL IN CREATING 

ENOUGH WORK OPWRTWITIES FOR VOUTH WHILE NOT DlSPLACIMd AOJLT WORKERS. 

AOCCRDINS TO TIC CCHMITTEE FOR T>C STUXY CF NATIONAL SERVICE^ A CENTRAL 

TASK IN DEFINING AREAS OF NATICNftL SERVICE IS TO DETEUHINE WKt MEEDS 

r 
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TO BE tXJHE imi I^J NOT UKELY TO BE DONE WITH tXISTlNO RESOURCES. FIVE 
AREAS OF r€ED mo\ TVC CCmiTTtH SUKEST MIOfT BE ADDRESSCD INCUCE 
VOUfOffi* ACTIVITIES IN! 

• EDUC^TICW AS AIDES^ TUTORS, miMTTKVtE AND 
RHHABIIITATICH HCK«!rtS 

• SiXriAL 58MCES TO IIC LIDFRIY AM) tfMTAlJLY CR ^ 
fWS ICALL^V HWtWCAPtti); 

• EHYlRCfWiTAL PR0GR)¥t5j 

• SOC!i\L SB^Ct POR VOOTM AND CHllDREHj 

* • cuLTu^ mmmsj kkojms and public libraries 

WU£ (HLY ROuai tSTlKMHS OF COST WE AVAllABLE, AT WIS POINT T>€ 
tSrh'^ATT:T. R,^NGE FRCfl ^NNl!A!. FXPOCmiPE OF $3 BIQ ION TO^*5 
RIULia^J. 11€ Wilt V^V^fANCE IN COST ESTIfWTES !S ACCOUNTED FCR BY 
A NV^£R Of F.^CfmS INCLUDING THE NlfBER OF PARTICIPA^f^S^ THE ADHIN- 
ISTPJVTlVf. SmtXnURE^ T>€ SCALE OF !>€ rtKXIWlr AM5 HCTHm CR NOT 
VntUHlLt1« ARH PAID Tl€ MIN!MM WiGE OR A SlSBSISIJjTCE STIPDf)* 

NATKm. sjiHvicE ra^ v^joth is m m\ t)*\t vi«\Rav(rs 

CX^riL CCNSH)f.HAriCN BY 7>ilS cc>ti!Tinii. 

tsK-wm, Ff{OGavis txisT in i>t rmioN AM^^^-pcincAiLY in jersey 

WUai AnCRPSS Tf€ G^^^L Of" S^WlfX^ T>?ofe YlXnH with the GREATEST NEED: 

mi JLnsb"^ IS cfv-: c:r ti j: staths a«;EN to participate 

IN tic NAIKTWJ- DaiCt^mATION PROGRW OF ^'SIJPPORTO) WORK" 

IN ttjuuocricn wrni mo) ramTioN, this fncEi provides 
A yiiniLn: smmi^Y H^}^<im UNtrrLOYtD yooth can GAlN'^Xl^ 
rmTMrNt:f. in a m<xm\ of C:«AawtD stress in highly 




SLmWIVH WTRK $nf.$» ajR;?ENTLY Tl« ENTIRE MAINTEIWCE 

a- TVc laU IWT>< H.A7Ab AiifJCi ll€ MEW Jti^ G>RDEN STATE 

fJm^AY !$ P^^U^* PC5^rURft-I> BY 'sH^PORTHD WORK" PARTICIPANTS, 
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• NBf jEHscY IS GNE OF -me 69 Job ConpiSim in tm: 
IMITEO StatcSi Jde Corps seeks to Tm^'nc 

EMHJOVABIUTY OF VCWIW W PEhOVING T>« fWI TTCIR 
fWBRTY WMMMb MO WITIW THEH IN A BUPPOmME 
EHVIWIftHr TO KOjm LIFE SKILLS/ BASIC ftUCATION 
SKILLS/ POSITIVE NQRX HMIIT5 AW ATTITIIXS^ AW JOB 
SKILLS, T>£ JCB CCRPS CCMXTT IS AH IMPORTWT ALTB^- 

mnvE TO Youm wo ReouiRf such i€>ejomsNT IN 

RESIDENTIAL FACIUTIES, FRCHt BUT IN CLOSE 

FfWDCmiTY TD THEIR W«LI»* 

• TO ENSURE TmT NB< JERSEY IS REE fWM STATUTES WICH 
PERPETmTE SEXISM IN BftOVMENT A» TRAININ8 

I ccmissicNED a pfm. to review of the new . 

STATTHES TD IDWIFY SEXISN AND R£CCft€W ACTIOtf TO 
EUMINATE SEX ROLE SlHWrTYPING FRCM THESE STATUIES. ^ 

OUR EDUCATION/ BfljOWefT MD TRAINING RESOURCES SHOULD BE USED TO 
IHPR(3VE LONG-TERM BWjCnrAaiUTY fiKm VOnH, THE CWILENGE BEFCRE 
US IN T>€ POLICY INTH5RATI0N AND PROGRAM COORDINATION OF THESE 
VAST RESOinCES IS TO GET BEVCH) VAGUE NCTTIONS AW WCXJENk APPRCVVDCS 
TO THE SCHOOL TO K)RK THANSITION* IT IS HY BO-IET THAT T>C PUCE 
TD BEGIN IhFROVING T>€ LJCNG-THRfi EhFLOYABILITY OF OUR YOUTH IS IN 
THE tEZm or A MORE COMPRB€NSIVt AND RJEXIWE TYPE OF K«K/c/aRHHR 
PREPARATION PROGRW: OfC V«ICH INCUDES STKtJCTURn) WORK DCPBRIENCES 
AS P/WT OF TIE POfWL nXCATION (SIJCH AS COOPERATIVE EDUCATION AT^ 
WORK ST\0Y)/ A GRHATTK PXCUS ON PROVIDltW STICENTS WITH 0CCi;;?ATI0NAL 
COUHSELIMG AND INWmTlON/ AND C«EATCR Pf^lVATE SECTOR INVClLV&*:7Jr 
IN THE PRWIS1C3N OF TIC WORK EXPERIENCES/ TIC neSIGN OF VOCATIONS, 
TRAINING PROGRAMS AW THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAREER INPDRMATION, 
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PLACED 



IN MoiTioH> omimMrrio shood b6 frcvioed rat KiSMiMcxn. voum 
TO a»»urre their educatich sTWNGiwa* their sttP-csrcat vksm 

REUAM^ 8HOUL0 K nA(S> CN BICATIONM.. ntpiHB SOWCSS TO mVIK 

ivo POR vourm to rdkun in school* great» ovmsis ner be 

PLACED CH THE IN-S&RVICC TRMNIN8 Of'TEACHBtS TO PREPMC TM^ FOR 
THEIR E»VWDED RESPCNSIBIUTICS OF CAREER EDUCATICH, PAROiTS HBT 
BC 6IVS< A GREATER RQl£ IH IWnriCIPATINS MORE CLOSELY IN THE CAREER 
EDUCAHCN PRttDW* FOR T>€IR attunet. 

REACHUe THE COM. OF (JQN8-1BM Bf^ABIUTV OF YOUTH REPpiRES OUtftGES 

IN OUR APPRCMCH TO EDUCATtCN AM) TRAININS. AH(}N6 THE SPGCIFIC SUQGESTIONS I 

MOULD ASK THIS amTTEE TO CONSIDBl IH RiRHULATUB A POUCV AREJ 

. vwmi9ftjowon^./wTRAmir«RESafet^ 
RATvei ^m^ stBsmurE por acad^ic isARHwe, 

/ 

. IN-SCHOOL VOffH 8HCUI» BE EXPOsb TO AN D«»AM)ED SCHOOL CURRICUA 

cocsmifts D^umetT an) cAROst cmKniitTtEs* incudins EmnE- 

nSNCURSHlP^ AT AN EARLY AGE. / IN ORCER TD OCVELOP A REAUSTIC 
U«8t$TAN)IN6 mHk YOUIH ABOUT THE MORtD OF KRK/ THEIR EDUCA- 
TUm. EXttJRiacE SHOUU) INCilDG LEARljlHG HDM OWWIZED LWCR, 
BlJStMESSESVWD OTWBl aoWS OF THE LABOR mWET WmON. 

AIL YOUTH EmXlV»«fr PROGfWtS, INCLIOING SHORf TEW sUHl 
JCBS, WORK EXPERIENCE OPPORTUNITIES FOR IN-SCHOOL YOmH> TRAINIfW 
AND FUL TI« SUBSIDIZED tmjDVt^r MUST K DESICNED TO ENSIRE 
Tl€ DtVEUVrm AND REINPCRC9CNT OF GOOD »«RK MVBITS AND PERSCHM. 
SKILLS, 

. ACO^ATE LABOR ^*^RKET PROJECTIONS OF SUPPLY* AM) CeWI) MUST B£ 
T>t BASIS FOR THE TEO«!CAL m SKILL TRAINING OF YOUTH. THE 
rWTKm OCCUPATICNAL INPORWTICN OJORDINATING CCWITTEE, ESTAB- 
LISHED PlRSUANT TO THE EDUCMLC^.ACL-QLlSSy 'AND (HAjBOrtl /JOttD 

IN 1978, mvAVcs> ihc ctvtLi*«Kr> by fiscal s^m liSL of a 
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mTi<Mflm« tm tmmna ocaMTi(fM.*K«ioiM^TioH roe* 

CASriNS SVfTB^ IMIt INRMWriON^ H41CH WIU. K US8) 
PLAMOS/ LABOR HfWQET INTmDIARIES> AND YOUTH immMtlh 

WILL rmviK tm BAsfs rat aouo CMca n/miNs aw cmsr 
CHOICE. MM joaet munrnmetsi ihe msnt or NOICC 

* HfttUM nt DESIffMnON or OUK STAIE OOOMTKIM. OfWMKnCH 
COOOimTINB COMTTBI (SOICD AS DC mmtt SONX Qf* OOOi- 

miom. iNPCWMTicN. t HAVi rumet msuucd imr bme 

S1ATE BOMp OP OUCAnon* Mfl> 1W STATE BQMO OP HIOO ESIKA- 
TICN mifML A (CM BlUCAnONr CUMllCUA* THftT lABOft HM«ET 

mimmi rittavtn K muATEO by im SOtOC 
THE ecM. CP POL Bnpmn cm only b£ AmievED mmsn me ha\« a viecRouS/ 

HfALTW AHt> CROWNS BCCNOMY. 1>« SUXESS OP OUR NWIWWL BftflWEKT POUC 
AM) WrmiM THIS FW^CHDWU OUR YOUfH Bf\ff&en POUCY HILL BE HICHLY 
SSNMTIVt TO THE FUCTWnOW OF OH »X3NQMIC CCfCltlCNS. $PCClPlCAaY 
TAIWEta PRO0»»« PGR "f« Y01W8 CR PGR AMY CROUP CW^WT BE EXPECTED TO 
C/mf -n* »CI€HT OP BR1NS1M6 ORDER AM) STABILriY TO TH5 LNMR MWCTS. 

ve Kjsr POSH t« Mtnicm bmncmy cn to a mb< plan op vigocus^ wr ^ 

* 

$TMMJl» GOONGHIC CROKtH. ' 

WI1HIN THE FR/»eCRK CESICHB) TO ACHIEVE SUSTAINED ECXHOMIC GROWTH/ THE 

fOjmf^L iXNmtBn should ixm» a vtwro wpuwhew A^© ■mAiHiMe stratbsy 

MtlCH RKTW8 we CREATICH OP PIBUC AND PRIVAIE JOB CPPCRTlNniES IN 

mmm horkk«ce. in (RC® to achi^ this ecib it is necessary that: 

• TOl/m PftOGRAW MUST POCUS ON SELF-SUSTAINING JOBS IN OCOFA- 
TICW5 HERE IS GRCWH PCfTEKTIAU 

• onCR STATTE A^jD LOCAL tEYELOP^«fT PRoaWB MUSTT CCrmMENT THE 

' 1(1 
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TME CROKIH OF UHSIBSIDIZED/ PSmCNT, PRIVME AND 
Pia-lC-SSCTOR JCBS. 

» it*-«MOot, «Tif»ff WW Km. wrBiPwses ane> ujc^y 

INITIATED yOVIH PROJECTS NEED TO BE OCqUWGED. 
AS A RESULT OF AM INrBRAGQCY AGRKHENT BY T>E COWISSIONER OF LABOR AND 

ifousmr, nc cotussicNB? of edocatioh and the owcauaR of hicher 

EDUCATION IN NB< JBRS6Y/ ME WILL SHDRILY BE RJNDINS A PROGRAM TO INCf«A$6 
THE EMWABIUTY OF DISAEWnACED URBAN YWIH IN THE EXPANSION OF OCCU" 
PATICrW. OPraRTlWITIES RESaTING fWM Tl« ECCNOMlC REVITALIZATICH IN 
NEM PRIKSWICK. HMILfc T>€ DETAILS OF Twf CREATIVE PROGRAM AR£ BEING 
F!HAl.I2HD^ TVE PROGRW JOINS 1>C RESOURCES OF Ttt LOCAL EDUCATION ACOCIES, 
TIC CrttMJlTY COLLEGE^ TOG PRIVATE NOM-PfWIT CCMMIWITY RH3EVEU)PH9n' 
CRGANIZATIOO 1>« (HA PRll€ SPONSOR^ A COtWNlTY BASED CRGWIZATION AM) 
TW fyVJC« B^^OYO^ AWD DIRSOS T}€IR WrrimiES TCH^R^ 

BOm IN SCHOOL AND CUT OF SCHOOL IRBAN YOUIH HUi. BE TRAINED IN OOOl^ATlCrtt 
IN TT€ A^'S RABIDLY EXPANDING HEALTH AfO PM«*ACEUnCAL FIELD. THIS 
PROJECT IS AN EXAM»LH AS TO HOH YOmi BMPUWENTWD TRAINING PROQWS 
crN SUCCESSFULLY lNrS»ATED HITM IRSAN ECOOIIC CeVELOPfeMT EFPCRTS. 

TO INPfKWE T>t ffXSS& OF YOinW TO EMERGING AND E){PAN01NG tm-CrVHEW 
(mimjMlTIES> THE DePARfTMfNr OF LABOR AND UWISTRY VWICH IN NEW JERSEY 
IS R£Sm*SIElE FOR LABOR tWWET AHNLYSIS AND ECCNOMlC neVELflWnr^jwS 
INITIATED FARTT«ISH1P WITH TIE DEPARTMBfr OF HIGHER EEUCATICM C0M[mJITY 
COLLEGE STFUCniRE A ^WOVW TO ASSESS TIC RTTIPE DEMANDS CF INDUsklES 
IN T>C wm TEOfWJTCY AfiEAS. Tl€ PROJECT HILL SOLICIT INPORWTlljW fRCM T>E' 
0«IEF f>;EamVH OPTICER AI© CC«P0RATE PtAhWERS OF ^V^JOft VEA jersey (XM>ANIESi 
Tins INfWyVTlCN WILL R£ USO) TO V\Ji\ EDUIATION. E>PLOYM^W AM) onCR 

.TaAy)iNG^.r^M.J.>LQyR W ,T»Fcuq».Ti«s vmm^W^ 

w 
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1MED YOjm WilL BE ABU TO TRAIN IN OOOUPATICNS HftH r>fton|SlNS 

rmx& rmvt* vwtmm TMEift access to u»«-TS»t stable BfHxnmrr. 



« 



IV. TO BCUtt T>C OOOHDIWTB) Ug RSSQURCa 

THR0U5H THE STATE BftTWMENT M) TRAINING CCMINCIU T)€ BOW© OF GXIIJ^TICH 
AN) THE BCWD OP HIGHER EDUCATICN AND OlMER EDiTATIONAl AND rCCNMOIC HE- 
VElCPMQfr ADVISORY CtXfCILS WD OKUSSIONS THE STATt SHCUJ) PUY AN 
ACTIW LEACERSHIP ROU IN CO0RDIWTIN6 THE EFRORrS OF INSTITmTlCNS AX) 
PROGRAMS OF Alt LEVH^ RaATH) Tt> YOJIH BnjCMCNr /WD TRAItllMS AND SHOULD 
HmfflE STRONG© COOPERATION W0N6 BUSINESS, lABOR^ EDUCATIONAL INSTIlim^ 

Mi) rm BmiMOfT aid training systb!. J 

TrtRC '»«)UJ[) BC STRENSTHENING CF THE PRESENr fXUCATIONAL SYSTtW TO EEntR 

PREWSRE VOIIM H« TWE LABOR HWKP". l/OC Of STRONG BASIC SKIOS HMGi 

SEm TO BE INADEQUATE IM WW UtmCYED YOUlX SHOULD BE ATtfitSSEt). E^TICft 

THE EWICATIONAL SYSlBt IS LACKING IN ITS EFFORT IN WIS AREA OR THE 

HOrC avlftOWCKT is SXXa TWT it is not CaiDUCIV^ to T>C LEAfiHlN6 

0MSPIN6 OF BASIC SKILLS. SCHOCL-TO-HORk TftAHSITlCM EFFCRTS SUPPLEftmHD^ 

"S 

By ^ VOCATIOHAL EXPLORATION PROGRAM SHOU D BE STRENGTHENED ESPSCIALLY FCR 

STUDCNre NOT Rj^^ 1>«IR"1WJCATI0N MYCV® Hiai SOilCL. T>{ESE PRDCRWS 

.HOUU)' STREMGTTCN THE STltCNTS' BACW3«W» IH •I><£,'\iCRLl)-OFS«R)r Wa) GI'VE 

THEM SCHE pjPOSURE TO OCOPATIOtWL POSSIBILITIES THEY m WW TO PLiRSlE. 

IN OUR REVIW W EDUCATICM/wWCWER EFFORTS WE »CUJJ filVS PRIORITY CCMSICER- 

ATION TO 11€ NEED FOR ADPITIONAL CCWSISATORY EDltATlON mmm VMIQI Wlt L 

BETTER ENSU^ T>C ACQUISITICN OP BASIC EEUCATIWW. SKILU^^ 
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PESPIll^ lie riHDING WD OUtR FFHOm IN THt AREA OF FtCVEMTING HIGH 

som. woparrs> t>€ pwcuti still exists wmi no sion or a vlnk tew 
l^«KlvfM:N^• our cuRfefr trFORrs in t>c hixvvticnal syswb^ the 
rnJCAruVfWtwhH (xxh-kativi; EFrc«TS> akd cmcR progr/^ aihfd at 

A SdUriCN, SHOULD RE-OC/WINED lU.nnifWINE THEIR ItTFECTIVfNESS /WO 
HCWH IN !MPRnVlN(j Tit UmXiT RAT^*. 

A raiCY ra^ DtiiiciMiaN wisfcKsiBiLiTV for fblcaticnal tt^aininr 

rmX3^Y« N^ETS TT) HE DCVELOrei) At Tir FHDERALr SlATE A>«> LOCAl, tJEVELS> 

I \xxi\\ R^.crmND th^\t tic main thrust or nc cf.Tf^imT!7ti;(vK Be 

TO cur cr :^a«oa vaints, ETxjcATicnAL rr^cows ^tx\is (Xtmf9jL Tt> 
jiAve tit: nn^vw kv.'^wsuuhty fcj? r.i)ix:/\TiMfi iN-r»ocoL Ytxm«* the 

G(MWi1>$ .^mj> (XNT1?«: to a iretSIAtlvn^Y rVWATED ROUE IN 

f:LU)r.n :n Ai ! >\xjn^ in TiitTR KDTvrn^'U- statf:?. 

Krw jc:^:siY IS iw:r{.^:n>hjg um sfmt^al i^isimg initiatives in 

LK>:^J i*f»rM^. r^NAra wu I has kfn m:ry JNsm^^^^mAL in fn-- 
fH!S ii/jA A atMirr fo a (UiAi.nY. 

1H!S r^'X^u^ IJStS a SCKXU. BIIIIDIW AND 5;^iARt'<; SPACE, RFSa^P«:E5? /^KO 

rwx^r^t> w!T}i p.TOir^ /^;fn a.TK:n^ra ciTi/rss to prKwre hwo atacchic 
/iOaD^":KNT AND rr.vnw-ii r>v\^fn caN^^^J^o a^> h-ll ootrai. rrjocfwts 

lUTi :-^\ST TO T>?E riruie (trMfJlTY. 
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won€R owm OF k oxRoimm tn=cRr can dE cbstRvtD if< salem 

- COUNIY, NtH JERSEY. T>C SALEli OXJNTY i.INKAC£ PROGRAM EFTEQIVELY 
BRINGS TbGETlfcR HE RnSORCES CF T>C AREA VOCJ^TlONAL TEONICAL SaOCU 

■nc LOCAL ccmum ccoBst. edocaticn /ctNCv, a^c ceta win- 

SPCKSCRS TO t*UVt3< BnCWtNT AND IRAININS FROGW«> TD VOUW. 



T>C5£ ARE aXT mj tXWllS WlOl DtMQNSIWATE THAT KlRKABtB AGREWNT3 
i«E POSSIBLE AT THE STATIE Af© tXAL LEVEL AND KffTRAYS PC STATE AS A 
POSITIVE SimwriVE ANO OOQPtRATIVE PARTNER IN TJC DtUVERY OF A NET" 
HCRK OF 'EDUCATION^ 0«njCM*J<r^ TRAINING AH) SlPPCRTIVi; SERVICES. 



mykH CLTA T!Tl£ II COCFDINATICN AM) UNKAtt CGICNSTRATICM PROJUaS. 
tXI >T3 /W CPW«nWlTY TO ENCajRW:^ NJ^ EhTTER RELAT ICWSHIPS 

T»*«x»i r)£ $;mi?r cy JoiHTLv no-ivtRto pj«x«ahs. fron effc«t> in 
THIS Ml^ cc fncATicwyfwmtR Ll^w<AGts, KO< ;,Nb uncvative rax:;vvs 

CODLD bu.VE WHIC) PAY SFRVH A.S '■tTElS 'tMKH MAY HE W-Pt.tCATtID TlRaXTRUT 
SJA1LS AM) AID IN 71S. Ga\L Of RUXJCIWi YWIM l^MT>lOY^F?^r. 

I WI3I TO KXPKF.5S Sia-NCi $IPPCRT H« Tl-t MX PRWISicrJ Cr CCTA T'lTLH I! 

vfiiai PWJVicLS ctmi^t^ wmi special fimds to nrnw^e Lir;.vi:,cS p.tiwFN 

- mC-Vncn VOTTTytCYMifn' Ti\AlNiriG r6B<C!f.S, iUm W\5 Cl-iTA TITU-:, 

A FtSlLT TT«: AVAILAniLUY Of Q,',\.m.VS 10 FlfV^f.lAL lJ^tNTIVV::J 

ro tlTA HUr* MXmiS AND eX>0\Tia) KVK-VcQ wo HIGH TO riMCNSTWIl- 
Tl« V,W. JOIMTLY PL/4NHPJ) A^D Cf'fJ^AlB) Pl^lCxWiS HWt YOUTH. IMY.S;; 
.JOINT KKa-^/VlS, I i:iIC\'U. HU LJ fiJIN TO aCi^C TV:E 0/PS rCT,*F,N^T>!H 
TWSY5n:?-« AK'i (^lAL TO T.K bPtjDY«:rir Cf OiR Ydjlll. I vmu 
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RtCOMEND imr SINO! TME EDUCATION SYSTEM /tfC CETA SERVE YtSUIH^ MWf- 
Wirt) UNKMES SJCULO B6 IBJISIATED FOR BOTH SYSTEMS. >T TWE PRESafT 
TIME, CNLY CklA^VW) THE VOATICNAI. EDUCATICH ACT t«WY SUCH A MfltffiAIt. 
SmilW* MftHEWlWTY IINKAGW MJST BE WiTTtN IffTO SUO« U*0 AS THE 
6«E£H EUOCATICN ACT iW THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT. IT IS AJ.SO IMPER- 

* ArivE rmx T}€ hjthim w© fucing cyoes of tic tw SYSiets be oo- 

ORttlfi^UT). WJIlJi HWAIFD LINKAGES DmCEN THES^ TV© YOym*SERVlNG 

" PROGRWS atmY to the EatFiT of youth, sua< uhwces ape othi 

DlPnOJLT to EFFta BGCAUSE OF LACK CF SYNa«0N!7ATlCN OF FIHDIHG CYOJES. 
IN /COmCH, UXM. EDUCATICW AGt?CIES SCUD RECEIVE INOENTlVt FINDS 
Tl«OUGH nfc ftW SYSTBht 10 FCRG£ Af-PROFWIATE UNKAGES WITH CCTA PRIME 
SIXI^ORS. L-m-Cf/mn\fiH3 training FIK» should CXKTIMLE to FLOW 

T»«arH i)oi/cfrA> since ceta is a targeted progrwi wd education systws 

/K*,DESIl.at,l) 10 STRVt AIL VU/ni. Tie FOCUS CF CETA RWIS LINKED HJTH ^ 
b.iU-ATiC?* Sa-iaiD TO mV*KE SUCM PROGRW« AS SCHOCL-TO-VCRX TWKSI- 

ticn"> samL MSkO AfmNricESHiPS, fw conrowriVE education. 

/WINiyiRAUVE SYSrtfc; MUST BE l-UT IN PLACE T\<AT MCULD SI^«_IFY T}R 

ccnajiNAricj^rt;?- ceta ycdiu Pf?cGR,y« with LEA programs, with incentive 

nWS Ctl BOTH SlDtS TO EfFE.a WMTKIPRIATE LlHty^CS, IT IS IHCtMBENf 
UKW l>t fhVU>J^ GOVEJWENT (AT DOTH TH^ REGIOfi,\L AND T>€ NATICNAJ. 
IJtMIl.S) TO AUC\^ t'X<\tVh ADHlNl'STKATIVE FUSIBILITY, HIlHIN T>C CnfaEXT - 

* Of- H^Xim cmAIN MINMM CRITERIA^ To'FflUt SPONSORS ASDIIAs TO 
EEVtLO' C««Y Ctir LOCALLY f£fi§^lrmt{ PfTOWS. 
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EDUCATORS IHtCUOHOUT llC COUN^ »MW IDBtHFIEO ItC UNC^AINIY OF 
dTA niOINS AM) THE INOQNStSTBfr PLMMIH6 CyCtB AND RCPCimNB MBCHMlSm 
OF CETA /H) EDUCATION fWOmt AS HMOR tHPCDIHEKTI TO OOOnoiNfinrtGN Bt- \ 
KMEEN^IHESE TW) $YST&0. I MUD tMZ THM THIS CCmiTTEE GIVt CCH" 
SIOERATION TO THE fOmO RMDINS OF YOnN CXPOOITlfCS IMSl CTTA TO . 
BMDU CDORDimriON MnH THE PORHWD ntOINQ FUM OF OUCATICN EMraOI- 
'tUR£$ TO LOCAL SCHQ^ AimiES. 

IN AWMTICN, TIU^ CBmiTIK 8H0UID GIVE C0MS1D6RAT1CN TO VU Vemifmn 
OF CONSISTBiT PtAWlNG CYClfS ANDy TO T>C hUXlMLM CXTEMr POSSIBLE^ COW- 
SlStetY !N ACHINISTOATING REGULATIONS GCNB»«f« ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA, 
PROGJWM PEKPCRHVCE M) REPORTING CYCLES. 



SUFFICIENT LINKAGES Rn>«fN T>C TITLH VII fRIVATC SECTOR INITIATIVES 
PROGRAM (r>Slt») «0 CETA YOUTH PROGRWS EXIST IN T>€ LEGISLATION AS 
PRECBtlLY WlinEH. BUT PSIP MAS NOT PKH IN PUtfE FOR A I.CN6 
0« u»« ?^ICn OF Tl^€ TO ASSESS T>€S£ ^£OW^IS«5. I F?EL "niAT KJOi V 
t€H>S 10 K nCNE TO Irt'RCVE T>C l*W;f OF IWhPLWfD, Dl SAWANTACn) 
YOUIM IN HfNOS Cf^ MEMBERS CF T>£ l^USINtSS CCmWITY, l^UT AT THIS 

TifC I FitL IT 13 iiW?r/^Nr TO LET TIC txiSTm SYSTEM nm". iim.v, 

RATMEH TltlW T/,NPeft WITH 1>« LEGISLATION, 

\€ SUFtWr nC CCNTIMVUKTJ OF TIC S^O.^m'ti DISCKCTIONARY KWEY. 70 ^ 
CAW OLfT NATKm. RFJ^tvWH KFFORTS IN t^tKH W?FAS AS VWGP. St)BSinif-:S AS 
- UJCtWTfVi S TO Y'.XnM, IW'R(M:>trfT CT (■■•lTt?fOWW:f MbAT-tUtS rw- 
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Qvamn mi MEHBets cf wis oa*wnEE mt * imtogwd to wiom 

imr ! PLAN TO CONVENE IN W STAtt WIS ffiLL A YOmi QWmM MO 
IftAININB KX-ICY TASK FORGE. THIS TASK POKE WIL GC OOMPWSH) OF 
RfcTftESENTATIVES <r PRIVATt ItCUymY, CRQANIZED t/aOH, UJCAL Ctm)NinE8> 
EDUCATJCm KiSTimiONS^ GOWIHfWT, COWUHITY-fiASa) ORSAHIZATIONSj 
AS MUL AS YllUW ■nom.VFS. W TASK FORCE WIUL BE COOUCTlNQ A SERIES 
OF ami TOHN Ma^riNGS TimlCHOUT THE STATC IN AH EFFORT TO HEAR TESTIHOW 
RJCH T>C WIDEST CRDSS-SECTICN CF mt JERSEY CITIZB«S CCHCB»B) WTH 
J(BS WD TRAININ8 FCR OR VWIH. AS G£W»NOR I WILL TARE Vt l£AD IN 
ASSU«1N6 t>t\T THE YOIIH QVUTtmiT AND TWUNINS REStWRCES OT W $TATI 
rOiCH Wt f-aiCY DIREaiCNS RBCCM€NDED TO «. OUR SUCCESS, WOKEVtR, 
WIU. a>€ AT T>C. OniftTY L£Va. T>CPE> THE SW« INTBlSra) PeOPUE 
>*« CpixiVO) Ttf. POUCY - THE WW8 PtCPt^ HHOSE RmjRE CCPeW CW ITS 
SWXra> /MO 7TC IFATFRS FROM BUSINESS^ EDUCATICN AM) CCMMUNITIES - 

rVMcr, ewky rrpcKT to iieuRE T>WT it wow^i 

TKV lir\'ClO!W<l OF A STATE Pa.IOf CM YaJTH tmOYMBMf WItL BE CRITICAL 

IN WTAKLISUfNli A niKtClTON FOR ^IOH T>r STATF. CAN BEST UTIUZE ITS rRESE^ 

LllksWXS TU CAUSE a^IER WXtSS TD OfUJitilfT m) TRAINING OWmWITlES 

rcn YouiM. ne^sE resources inculce: 

. rtrCS /M) STfVF ADHINISTFRFD BY S^pH SJ/^. AGO-»CIFS AS THE 
W-fVjnHMT Of imxi ASn UaXISnrRY^ tie tXiPAKIHENT OF imH 
. - SFHViCES. W«) THE rCPWJ^ENT OF CCWRECTICNS; 

. SEWJCE rCLIVfRERS, UCLUJUIG UXAL KUCATICNAt- AGOCIES A^^) 

oT>ti^ ii<sTnuriajs, academic and vocational, that fall ifCCR 

1>K AiGIS Cf T>E SFAT^ BOA?© OF EDUCATICN AW) THE STATE fOM^D 

Of- HiciCR eucaticn; ■ ^. 

1. ' 
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. CETA PRIME SFCNSORSJ /W ^ 

, KBLiaV-SirPGRm) PKOGRAKS within PRIVAH lt<IVS«;IT1ES 
. ' % AND PnontlETAHY VXATIONAL /Ml TEOKICAL SCHOOLS. lUC 

ACTIVe l»>WTlCIPAnCH MO SHIGNS SUPPGRT V /p. THB8E INSTI- 
lUTIGNS AM) AGBCIES ARE ESSSfTl^ TO NWE THIS POUCY A 

REAUTY. i;< ^ 

\ 

I M MtWE tmr 1$$U¥CC Cr this fOUOt I$ only a H^lftttM. ITS 
ADOPTION BY IHE 8TA1C OnXNtW AM) 1TtAININ6 OONCIU THE STATE MAM) 
OR EDUp/CnOH^ IHE SlKtt BQWD OP HICHEH EBUCATKH AND THE GOStJt«R 
SHOULD WMRi im BWMD IMPACT INTENDCD IH ITS FORNLl^nON. THE COLfCIL 

Mm jm W0fs» miL HExT temiP m action pun to cafrv out these 
poucY RBccrtecyoriCKS ccMSisreiT with poucy gcmls hd state and feder 

UMS MO P&diJiATlOHS, IHH POtlCv's IfP/CT KILL BEGIN H17H THE FISCAL 

VFAR.1S81 misjmffiXj imnm and educaticww. programs. 

» 

IN cohiausioN, i suoGEsr to this ccmmittee t>«t we hist vien ycuth 

PtXrmENT PflCBLB« IN THE ««W«ST PERSPtaiVE. T« DODGRAPHIC CHANGES 
WICH CREATtD A eOBtATlCJI OF lABOft MWCET DlSnJNCTlCNS Mffi PLACED 
SERIOUS STRAIKS CM CUR EOCWCHIC^ SOCIAL WD PaiTICAL ItttTI- 
TUTIOtS HILL OCCUR NiMH, CREATING NEK/ ft»m DRAmTICAaY DIFFEReiT 
05PWI3~mai« reCADCS AHE». as this CENeWTlON WUTM GftCWS CtDGft/ 
WE^AUWG wJlH OUii sens AND WUJGHTIERS, HIQ. BE FCRCED TO CCAL NfTH PHCBLEW 
OF liOUSINfii HEALTH CARE, m INCCME FOR RETIReeJT YEftRS. THE CHALLSNGg' 
tCFCKfc IK ISSllO FOteE A FW^EHORK OF BOLD CREATIVE NEW P0UCIE3 

mich wiu. nwMJL us io resolve tciwy's wmjEHS w» revox*^ nc capaci 

TO SHAPE T>e CKXinWIT4ES" OF OU? FUTURE. 
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' The Chairman. Our procedure yeeterday, and 1 suggeBt we^o it 
again today, is to continue with ^our statements, each of you, and 
from tliere into a general discussion. ' ' ^, , ». 

The next witness is Mr. Michael Timpane, Acting Director of the 
— Na t ional Ins t itute of Edu c ation, th e princiixil F e d e ral ag e ncy con- — 
cerned with conducting educatibnal research. 

Mr. TiMPANK. I have submitted my prepared statement for the 
Wop<f 'At this point, I would simply like to summariae some of my 
rfimarks. 

The Chairman. Fine. 

Your complete statement will be included in the record at the 
conclusion ofUhe testimony of this panel. 

, Mr. Timpane. This panel an<^ the others before us are experts in 
specific Wbgr^ifts in vocational and higher education. Today, I 
would like to confine my remarks to the broad question of the 
relationship between education ftnd employment and concentrate, 
to some extentv on the overall role of the secondary school. 

I will touch on two topics,, the role of education in preparing 
youth for the world of work aTnd the implication of that role for 
schools. I will also touch on the' nature of the youth employment 
problem and the need for effective collaboration between schools 
and communities in preparing youth for work. 

Blducation must work in an increasingly coordinated way with 
many other institutions to improve youth's preparation for and 
transition to employment. Educfttibn cannot by itself, reduce the 
youth employment rate; make the overall educatiOn-training-em- 
ployn»ent system mOre rational, or solve the problems of the hard- 
core unemployed. However, it can and should be expected to con- 
tribute to the reduction of each of these problems. 

The important thing is for the education system not. to try to be 
all things to all people: It must concentrate t^n 
Oftthe problem to which it can best respond and then carry on its 
. reliationships with the other agencies and institutions that have a 
role to play in the school-to-v^ork transition. ' ' 

What are the essential contributions that schools can make to 
the solution of our youth employment problems?, - . ^ 

For younger inschool youths, the schools must first of all redou- 
ble their energies op the development of basic literacy skills. What* 
ever a young person's career aspirations might be, his or her skills 
in reading, writing, and mathematics will, in many ways, define 
career opportunities.* ..... ... 

We believe that the development of literacy skills, broadly de- 
fined, is the job that schools can do best, and that.it is the job that 
the labor market nfeeds most from the schools. This is no^ simple 
problem. As students progress into secondary school-years, literacy ^ 
skills will be achieved only if the student sees a connection with 
his or her life plans and opportunities. Rote drills or simple reme- 
dial exercises become less and less .effective; and the problems of 
motivation come to dominate the quest fpr literacy. 

In addition, in order to enhance student prospects for employapil- 
ity, schools must concentrate on what have come to be called 
transferable skills. These are skills, abilities, and attitudes which 
people need in almost all iobs and occupational areas. Among^the 
more imp<3rtant are §uch skills as problem solving, analyzing, deci- 
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aionmaking, and evaluative thinking, along with such attitudinal 
qualities as diligence> flexibility, cooperativenefss, and a seitae of 
reBDonsibility. 

The importance of transferable skills is underscored by the per-* 

va g ive f act of jo b ch a hge in the Ameri ca n work li fe— over 40 per* : — 

cent of those employed changed jobs between 1965 and 1970, It 
makes sense to concentrate on the skills, abilities, and attitudes 
common to manyjobs, rather than on the differences in the tasks 
to be performed. ' ' 4 

A third area in which schools should continue to expand their 
efforts is the development of work-study and work-experience pro- 
grams. These programs can serve at least two broad purposes: (1) to • 
provide students with an opportunity to explore one or mofe oeou- 
pational worlds; and (2)^to help them develop work habits, values, 
and attitudes necessary to progress in the labor market. 

It may be unfashionable to meation the letter, but whenever 
employers are asked what it is they are looking for in entry-level 
< workers, good work habits and basic literacy skills invariably top 
the list. From this perspective, then, the exact nature of the Work 
experience provided by the school is not critical: the work can be 
Pfud or volunteer; private sector or public; short «term or long. The ^ 
critical factor is that it be educative, that it be closely linked to 
what is taught in the classroom, and that it be designed to broaden , , 
the student s understanding of the opportunities and requirements 
of the world of work. . i " 

, Concerning the implications of these objectives for schooling, I 
believe that mariy of the existing developments in our secondary - I ^ 
schools can be adapted* and developed further to meet the' obiec- i 
tives that I have already Outlined, Let me cite a few of the develop- 
ments currently underway: ' ^ . " ! 

One, the organizational changes such as- fhe dev^opment of | 

mttgnet schools^ alternative schools, and smaller schools within the 
larger school; two, new programs that are experience-based-career | 
education, cross-age tutoring, and a variety of comijiiunity service 
projects; and three, the introduction of ^new learnihg^ tQchniques, ! 
such as action learning and various forms of independent study. ^ 

All of these developments and especially if they are organized ' 
around the objective of providing greater literacy, feave the promise I 
of improving the student's preparation for the world of work, I 

At the same time, there are several indications that improve-^ ] 
ments from the high school alone will not be sufficient. Too miany , 
^ students Who never succeed in attaching themselves to the primary 

labor market, "leave schodl", either physically or psychologically { 
. before the end of the junior high school years. ^ 

For these students, efforts to reach them in the high school will 
'almost always be a case of '^too little, too late", since the patterns 
and habits of failure that carry through from school to ipb h^tve 
already been set by the time they reach the 9th or lOtni grade, \ 

Hence, the attention of educators and scholars has been drawn to 
the middle school years. Here too, our concerns for emgloyability 
merge with broader educational issues. j 

Our assumptions and practices in the niiddle school years need 
reexamination. Students are simply maturing earlier, are vastly 
more experienced as a result of television and affluence, and they 
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are undergoing extensive <levelopmental chftngee m th«ir manher 
Sflearning which we did not even know «tThi^*iJ2f^^ . 

the eame time, many junior high schools have lost the ^^^^^J^ 
character originally assigned them in the scheme of the education- 

^^IS?'^ma ? >y -»t ua e iiUi. th e r o for o . th e middle s cho o l yft ft rs are an 
educitZaf ^SSK f^m which they will never ftilly je^ver No 
wriod of schooling has received less policy atid research attention 
Sarthese ye^rt Snd it seems essential to me that we remedy that 
omi»ion in the next several years. , ^ . . 

FSally. Mr. Chairman. I would like to say ^ few words abOut the 
contribution which education might make to that most severe em- 
ployment problem identified by «o many of your witnesses, that of 

%'^tre^Kt^s^ define it, 4o ^ach aduUho<^ never 
having made it from the education stream through the training 
stream and on into the employment system. , • . ^ ,;x^^„„„ 
We need a r^dubled emphasis on the development of "teracy 
skills, with the kind of focused attention on solving problems in.the 
^ Sie and higher vears x,f schooling that ^J^%lf^y 
years of schoqSng through such programs as Bead Start. Follow 

*Thi?may VeU Wire the targeting of additional resources for 
compensatory education at the junior and senior high school 
leveE-but compensatory education of this sort, compensatory edu- 
cation designed to link literacy skills to the young persons, hope for 
a productive adulthood. , . 

\ ^uld say, Mr. Chairman, that, the great difficulty at the sec- 
ondary school level is the dominant role that motivation ha3 come 
to Dlav So mudh of the research is that if by that age the student 
cannot se? S^purpose related to his or her future, the student will 

great challenge would be to link the skill development process 
to some sense of the student's own motivation and sense of a 

^"Wemly^also^need to face the fact that. alternative programs 
6ut8ide the educational mainstream may. for a »^nKj\»"6> ^J,f, 
quired for many of those students who pass the age of 16 without 
having acquired either the basic or transferable skills necessary to 
ftinction in, the labor market. ■ , , 

Those students might be best served in structured work experi- 
ence, having their basic, education work specifically des gned^ to 
^ive them the literacy tools they need to function effectively at the 

"'^The^v can be delivered by a wide ranffe of institutions— communi- 
ty colleges, postsecondary vocational schools, private industry, com- 
munity-bas^Torganizations-but whatever the delivery agent such 
programs Shoulcf lead the youngsters to either a high school diplo- 
ma, or an equivalency certificate, . • „ ;„ 

One such program that we believe to be highly promiBing is the 
career interhship program. CIP started ^n Philadelphia by ^v. 
Leon SUlttvan and Kis colleagues at Opportunities Industrialization 
Center. Inc. this program is an alternative high school for lb- to 
2l5ear Sds who havl dropped out 6f high school or are in serious 
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'^^^.^^^'^I^^^H ^"^Syf^^S^^^ The program 0n«blet •iM- 
dents to complete high »chool, acquire occupational knowledge, 
1lS?n. • *i5®i?*®r» and improve baaic reading and mathematics 
sWHs—in short, to facilitate the transition from high school to 
work or to further education. 4 

initial eva l u a tion find in gs i ndicate a s ignificant incr e as e in th e ^ 

ratee of high whool completion, in reading and math scores, and in 
rates of employment or enrollment in college and technical schools. • 

We are now replicating that experience in four other cities to be 
s^re that it is not just the -miracle^ living in Philadelphia which 
produced the effect, and whether or not it can be duplicated else- 
where with similar results. • • ^ , 

The expansion of the career internship program is but one kfntl * 
of alternative being supported under the Youth Employment Dem- 
onstration Project Act, (VeDPA). There are many other demonstra- 
4^^^^^}^ underwav which will merit our consideratkJffirwe are 
to be effective m reaching these most-in-tfeed students. The projects 
Will, no doubt, be expensive. High ratios of adult to youth will be 

• necessary and they may last longer than the typical manpower - 
program which defines success in terms of the number of new iob 
placements each month.' , ^? 

The alternatives to such programs, however, are much more 
expensive, especially when costs are measured in lost productivity 
to the society, in welfare or incarceration costs, and most impor- 
tantly, m the mdrvidpal human ccpts thiat; joblessness exacts in this 
society, * . 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to participation this 
Sons will be pleased to respond to your ques- 

1 Tbe Chairman. We thank you for your very helpftil and excel- 
lent statement. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Timpane follows:] 
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Mr* 9hAjLrmAn» M«mb«r« of th« Coamltt««^ I «m MlchMl 
TimpmM, Aptlng ulrtctbr of th« National In«tltut% of 
BducAtlon <NIS>>^ th« princlptl F«d«ral aganpy conc«m«d 

; « ; 

With conducting •ducational rtatarch. ^ 

I axti plaaaad to hava this opportunity to taatify today 
on th# rola of'aducation in praparlng youth for antry into 

tha labor markat. Thia dlatinguithad Commit taa hat anadtad 

/ ■ ' 

lagialation which has mada funbamintal cOYttributiona to tha 

Injprovamant of aducati^p^ in our aociaty» and" this aariaa of 

ovaraight haaringa should halp dalinaata tha problama wa ^ 

might antlcipata in youth amploytnant in the riaar futura. 

Thia panal is compriaad vof vitnaaaes who ara axpart in 

tha contributions of sptcfi'<fic prAgrams in vocational and 
higher education iq preparing young people for work. I would 
therefore, like to confine my remarks to^ the broad queation 
of tha relationship between education and employment and, 
more particularly , to the general role of the aacondary sphool. 

In doing sor, I want to touch on Several topics: 

o the nature' of the youth employment problem; 

0 the role of education in preparing youth for 
! the world of work? , 

o the implicatipns of that role for schools ; and 

o effective collaboration between schools and 

communities in preparing' youth for work. 
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Problem of y bi^t^h Kmpiovgfnt 



Mt. Ch«irm»n, • g«ntr»tion «go wt txp«ct«^ youth to 
l««v« »chdol upon rtetlvlng* d lpl on m. a r t«rll *gT-*nd-to — 
btglrt full-tim* 4mploytn«nt. Today that plctur. h«« ch«ng«d- 
unpr«c«d«nt«diy l«i:g« nuinbtr^-of youth mov* in and out of 
tti« labor mark. t , through t'hilr 'taans and aarly twahtiat, 
pftan aXtarnating or mixing- achooling and work. By Ag'« 25 
oyar 907. of tb«,«« young paopla hava baaii ptfoduistivaly • 
• abaorbad Into tha .primary aconomy. 

* , Within this pattern, of transition, howavar; thara- ara 

youtht axpa^iancing «p;cial difficulty- -youn^ paopla vho 
. , suffer long apalU of unamployment and young paopla who 

arrive at their mid-twenties without any stroll connection 

to the economy. • 

* .. .... 

Who ara.tlhese young people experiencing the greatest 

dlfficuity.ln amploymant as they move into adulthood? The 

•.data indicate 'that they are disproportionately oinoritiea. 

^- ; "pdoT, high school dropouts or-womeiX; 

- o Bureau of Labor Statistics reports indicate 

that. Black unemployment rates fo^, "-24 year . 
old* in 197B were 20% for males 21.3% for 
femalei — compared to rates for whites, of 
and a.3T., respectively; 

* • o 23 and 26 year old women have *ri hourly wage 

rata lellfethan t\«)-thifds that of men (93.8^ 
to $6.31); 

o' young men from poor familiea have ■ significantly 
lower annual earningt than other men ^$9,002 
compared to $11,509); 

o yoyna female high school dropouts earn •ignjfi- 
cantly less than other young woflien (?.3.802 to 
.$5,852). ' 
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Mor«oy4i:V anAlytft by tht Dtpartmtnt of UbOr of 

young ptoplt who «r« Out of work for 15 VMkt or mort thow « 
#im41«r patttm of conctntrattd xintmploymtnt among a small 

proportion of young workarg. . ^ 

Q H of. young whlta woman » thoaa unamployad 
. for 15 waaka or mora, account for 6SX of 

tha waaka lost by all youtig whita famaiaa 
togathar; . ' 

o lit of young Black woman, tl«o thoaa unamployad 
for ovtr 15 watkt. account for 77% of cha waaka 
loat by that group of woman; 

o 11% of yuung whita malaa timl^arly account for 
/OX of tna«waaka loatT «nd 

o 21X of youxlg black malaa who ara long-tarm 
unamployad account for 82X of tha waaka lost. 

Wa C4in axpact that many of thata. young paopla will ba out of 

tha labor markat, continually unamployad or undartmployad, at 

* adulta. 

^ • • 

Thaaa atatiatica aay to ma that wa should axamina tha 
problam oif youth amplojnaant at two lavalat (1) improving cha 
praparation for and tranaition to work for all young paopla; 
and (2) dayiaing affactiva aaaistanca for choaa particular 
tata of young paopla who ara axpariancing graat dlffictilty 
. in achlaving a product iva adulthood. 
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Th# Rolt of Eduo^tlon 



Mr. Chairman,. tht nttdt of our young ptoplt art diyarif 
and no tingla gyatim or aft of Inttltutlont thould ba axp^ut.d 
to aarva all of thoaa naad|. Wa ahouid axpact aoma duplication 
and ovarlap an tha prica wa pay for our baliaf in divaraity, 
dacantraliiation, and choica. And yat wa can and ahouid 
achiava a rtuch highir dagraa of coordlivation batwaan^ tha 
varioua inatitutiona and aganciaa that hava a rola to play 
' in halping young paopla nagotiata tha tranaition from achool 
to work. 

Ona way to bagin ia to aak What aach inatitution can do 
baat, and than to daaign an ovarall aducatiori and training 
ayatam in which aach inatitution' a rola in claarly aatab- 
liahad, raao^rcaa ara targatad to aach inatitution to carry 
out Ita aaaignad functional and-Joint planning and accoimta- 
bllity machaniama ara tat in placa. 

Education cannot. >y itaalf, raduca tha youth amploymant 

rata, bmka tha ovarall aducation- training- amploymant ayatam 

* 

mora rational, or .solva tha problama of tha hard-corf ^ 
mamployfd. Howavar, it can ftnd ahouid ba axpactad to contri» 

buta to tha raductlon of aach of thaaa jproblarta. 

* 

Th« important thing !• for th« •ducation ay«t«m nbt to 
try to b« all tlilnga to all paojJla. It rfuat coticantrat* on 
* daflning th« aapacta of tha problam to whl,ch it can bast 
raapond and on .atrangthaning ita working ralationahlpa vtth 
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th% o^htr agtncltt tnd Instltutloni that hava a rola to play 

in tht school- to^vork trantltion. 

• 

In thlt ragard» 1 think it htlpa to maka tvo' (Jjlatlnctlona » 

(1) Batvaan training and aducation . Wa might think of 
^ tr^Jnlng aa, praparatfon for apaclfic Jobs and occupations. \ 

Education, on tha othar hand. Involvaa providing studanta 

• ■ 

^th|knowladga» skills » valuas» and attttudas usaful in a 

varfity of work and non-vork »l4:u«tlona. In this aanaa. noti- 
fy occupational aducatlon can hava high occupational valua avan 
though it is not orlantad toward praparlng young paopla for 
spacific jo^». 

Our achools haya raaponaibilitiaa in both.tha training 
ai>d aducational araas. Indaad, aa you may know, NIE is now 
in tha midst of a major atudy of t?ha Padaral programs in 
vocational aducation, which hava long Sought to raspond to 
tha aducatlon ajid training naads of millions, 

(2) Batwaan tha various aga gtoupa that maka up tha ^ 

■ * • . ^ 

youth population^ aa wall as thair school status. Claarly 

tha naads of a 16 ytar old studant attending high school 

whoM inain problam is a 5th grada raadtng laval ara vary 

djjtffaVant from tha naads of a 19 yaar old dropout with two 

chilflran to raiaa. A ranga of programs and approachaa will 

ba naadad to traspond to diffifrancas in aga, school status » 

aoploymanjt history^ and family circumatancas . 



\ ■ n ■ / 

With thiM two dlttlnott^Mfl in mind. I vtnt to concen- 
trate my remark! upon tha a^antial educational contribution 

aohoolt >cen make ta-J:he a fe lution of our .^pu tb . erne loyment 

probltma. OtWt on thi panel will apeak about the tpecific 
role of vocational educaCi^pn programf in preparing youth for 
work. 

For younger in-achool yokth, schoola muat, firat o^ all, 
redouble their energiea on • th^ ^•'^•lop"^*^^ basic literacy 
skills : Whatever* a young pe^on*» career aapirationa might 
be, his dr her skills in iriading; writing, and mathematics 
in*^many ways 'define ce^er oppottunities . 

As my predecM^r, Patricia Gi^'aham, testified before 
the Subcommit^i« on Edtu^tion; Arts and Humanities last spring, 
the record, of Americdn schoCTs in this ragard,, especially when 
looked at from a comparative interni^t>ional perspeotiva, is by 
no means discouraging. We believe that thd davelopment of 
literacy skills, broadly defined, is the Job that the schools 
can do best, and that it is tha Job that the labor market 
needs most from the schools.. And this is no simple problem. 
As students progress into secondary school years, literacy 
skills will be achieved only If the student sees a connection 
with his/her life plans and opportunities. Rote drills or 
• impl« remedial *xerci8«8 become lesa and leee approptia^te 
and effective: and the problemi. of mot^ivation come to dominate 
the quest for literacy, 

Thi|t ia one reason why tha Nat'^on^l tVistitute of Education 
has defined literacy as one of the tw major themes guiding 
our Work in Fiscal 1980. and we belie-^e that we can contribute 
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•ubitantlally to tl\« ImpfovetAtnt of tducttionml prtctlc* In 



•nployabfllty, tchoolt mutt conctntrtta on what hava como 
to ba cii^Uad "tranafarabla** akllla. Thaaa ara akllla, 
abllltlaa, and attltudaa which paopl» naad A al«oat all Joba 
and occupational araaa. Among tha mora important ara auch / 
akilla aa problam aolving, analyaing, dac la ion-making, and 
avaluati'va thinking/ along with auch attitudinal qualitiaa 
aa diliganca, flaxibility, cooparativanaaa , and a aanaa of 

* raaponaibility . , ^ 

Tha importanca of tranafarabla akilla ia uncfaracorad by 
the parvaaiva fact of Job'changa 'in tha American work life-- 

' over 407* of thoae employed changed Joba between 1965 and 1970. 
It makaa aenae to concahtrata on the akllla, abilitiea, and 
attltudaa common to many Jobs .^rather than on the differences 
in the taska to be performed. 

k third area in which achools should continue to expand 
their efforta ia the development of work-atudy and work- . 
•xperianca programa. thaaa progriraii can serve at least two 
broad purpoaasi (1) to provide atudanta with an'oppprtunity : 
to explore one or more occupational worlds; and (2) to help 
them develop work habits, valuea. and attltudaa neceaaary 
to progreaa in the labor maxfket . 

It may be unfaahionabla to mention the latter, but whan- 
aver employers are aaked what it ia they are looking for in 

^ entry-leval wol^kers, good work hal^its and bas*2 literacy 
akills invariably top the liat, From this perspective, then, 
the- exact nature of the work experience provided by the 
achool is not critical:^ thj work can be paid or volunteer?^ 



pti^)j|P| ttctor or publlcj «hort ^trtn o» long., Th« crlclftjal 
factor la that It ba aducatlva, that tt b« cloialy llnkad to 
vhat ! ■ taught in tha cXaatroom, and that it ba da»lgnad to 
broadan tha'atudant*i undaritanding of tha opportunitiaa and 
raqulramanti of tha world of work, j 

Thaia thraa alamanti--tha davtlopraant of litatacy skiUa. 
tranifarabla skills, and tha axponsion work aTcperianca-- 
conititut* -that portion of tha praparation for am^loymant ^ 
which ichool iystams should arophasiisa. This dpas not maan 
that oth#r institutions naad not wotry about basi skills 
instruction; nor doas ^ maan that tha schools should concan- 
trata solaly on these three tasks. Clearly the schools should 
provide opportunities for career awareness and e?tplori|tlon 
as ^ell as ap^ro{>ri4ta vocational education, ut the above- 
mancloned three elements and moat especially the development 
of literacy skills are the employabillty-relatad tasks on 
which the schools must take the lead rola, whereas the otAr 
pieces of the school-to-work transition require ai>,activ# 

partnership with other institutions in the larger education-. 

V ■ • 

training-employment system. 

School Implications * 

Quite obviously these tasks carry impHoations for tha 
t&anner in w^ich our schools go> about their work, 

Indatd, thesf implications fit quite nicely with some 

I 

of the d^^velbpments we are now witnessing in our secondary 
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•Ghoolt--d«v«lopm«ntt d«tlgnftd to d»«l ^ith torn* of''th« btto«d* 

••t qutttiont of th« pltc« of youth in our tocltty* auch «• 

<tudtnt «liwtlon und txtiinded f ptratlon from mtny Ittportant 

•dcl«t«l functions f Including th« work pl«c«. 

AJ.though youth •mployability h«t not b««n th« principal 

t&otlvatlon for thm Introduction of thatf changaa, It la tha 

caaa that thay *atlcouraga tha kinda of akllla and attitudaa 

I have ba<n diacuaaing. Lat Aa cita Just a faw of tha 

^ davalopmenta now underway In our aacondary achoola: 

/■ • . ' 
o oryinizatioTuil changa, auch aa tha davalopmant 
of magna t achoola i altamativa achoola, and 
ana liar ^achoola within tha- largar achool; 

o nav progrAma, such aa axparianca*baaad-*caraar 
aducatloni croaa-aga tutoring, and a 
varlaty of comnunity sairvlca projadta; and 

'• ■ • ^-^ ■ ■ •> 

o tha introduction of\naw faarhing techniquaa» 
* auch aa action laartilng and varioua forrsa of 

indapandent atudy. \ . 

/ baliavi that our new challange is to infuse thaa^pbre 
flekibla educational processaa witl^ni aubstantive core of 
functional literacy skills that tha atu»^ts will know they 
need to achieve their practical ambltiontf. \ 
At the same time, there are several indications that \ 
Imprpvements ^in the high school alone will not be sufficient. \ 



Too many students who never succeed in attaching themselves to 
the primary labor market "leave school," either physically or 
paychblogically, before the end of the Junior high school years. 

. For these students*^ efforts to reach them in the high 
achool will almost alwa^a be a case of "too little, too latfe," 
alnce the patterns and habits of failure that carry through 
from school to Job have already been set by the time tliey 

#9th or lOth grade. 
. - 9 ^ 
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Hanc*. th« itttntlon of •ducttori tnd icholari hM b««n . 
dr«vn to th« mlddl* ichool yttrt . H«r« too, our conc«m» for 
^H yi/iy. MUhy m«rg« Mith broad T •duettlooul ttiUM . ; 

Our •••umptlont tnd practlcta in th« mlddl* ichool yori 
nmmd r««x*mlnttldn, SCudtnCi^trt simply maturing t^rlitr, -or* 
vtitly roor« txptrltnctd lit t rttult of ttltvlslon tnd tfflu- 
•net. tnd trt undergoing «xt;tntlvt deytlopmtnttl changtt in 
th«lr mtnntr of Ittmiftg which wt did not tven know tbout t 
gtntrttlon tgo. At" tht ttmt ttmt mtny junior high achools 
havt lott tht •Kplorttory chtrtctar originally assigntd thtm 
in tha achama of aducational programs, I 

For many studants, tharafora, .tha middle school yaars 
ara an aducational wasteland from which they never full recover. 
No period of schooling has received less policy and resaarch 
attention than these years, and it seems essential to ma that 
we remedy that omission in the next several years. 

' $<^i>ool-Conanunity Collaborttlon 

Increased work-study opportmities and changes In school 
organization lead inevitably to greater school involvement 
with the community. That appears to me to be good in and 
of itaelf ; it is. moreover, esaantial if we are to Intejgrata 
school efforts with training programs funded under CETA^ and 
pri-vate auspices. ^ 

. Such mt.gr.tlon can h^lp us .ddre.s « second issu. which 
I cited .t th. 6ut..t: n.m.ly. th. coordination of efforts by 

- 10- 
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th« vario^lit public tnd prlvatt ot|«nitAtion8 conc«m«d vith 
yovth •mployiii«ht. 

iaod«i« of institutional cooptratipn and collabotfition that 
rtpr«tant a mova toward tha craation of a mora coharant 
•ducation'-trainingoamploymant ayatam. 

li 

Tha Education- Work Councils propoaad by Wiliard Wirta 
and his collaaguas at tha National Nanpovar Inatituta ara nov 
l^aing tastad. at thirty-thraa sitas across tha country undar • 
NIE auspicas. ^Thasa councils raprasantf^^a forum in which all 
tha kay actors in tha transition procasf --school paopla» man- T 
powar officials, privata agancy raprasantativas. trada union 
laadars, and amp loyars--* coma togathar to shara information, 
dojoint planniQgj and ganarally attampt to Inaura that tha 
various institutions yith a rola to play fra \ifiirking harmoni- 
oualy, and not at. croia purposas. 

A sacond promising davalopmant ralatad to tha Education- 
Work Council concapt is tha craation of tha privata industry 
councils mandatad by tha Privata Sactor Initiaciva Program, 
T4,tl« VII of CETA. Thasa councils ara too naw to anabla us 
to maka avan tha most prallminary Judgmant about thalr potantial 
•ffactiyanass, but ,tha concapt of providing a coordinating 
taachaniam at tha local lav*l In which tha privata sactor 
amploy4rs will hava tha major voi<<a cannot halp but strangthan 
tha privata sactor 'a connaction to tha aducation and traifllng f . 
•htarpriaa. 
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*Our optimiim about th# promitii ol»» th«t« ntw mod«l« of 
Joint planning thould b* tamp^rtd, hovav«r» by tha. r««lit«tion f 
— o f th t dlf ileultl a a involvd in m aldin<-4:ha~-h ugt a n d dli pTif - — 

worldt of tchooling md th« privatt ttctor, 

- . V 

^ Navttthtltst, «• pari: of a cohtrtnt ttrattgy at th« loctl 

lavat, I baliavt that both kindt bf councllt can contributa 
to tha raduction of prftgratn duplication and overlap and to 
improving tha match batwttn tha aducation and training- piigj;|ain8* 
offarad in tha public stctor an4 th« n««dt of tha local labor 
ma.rkat . 

^4Q fy S>vara Emplovntnt Probltms 

Finally, l*t mt rttum to tha problams of tho»« about 
1^ whom I. btliaViit w« thould b« moit conctmtdj youth who rtach 
thair mid-twanti«a liavtr having mad« it from tha aducatibli 

atrtam through tha training stream and on into tha tmploymant 

J' 

•ystam* 

For thtta young p«opl«, "v* cltarly n««d much mort than 
batttr coordination batiwetn institution^ , W« na«d a r*doubl«d 
amphasis on ths davtlopment of literacy skills, with- ths . kind 
of focusad attsntion on solving ths basic sk^^lls problsma of 
atudsnts in ths middla and highsr ysars of schooling that ws 
gava to tha aarly ysars of siihoollng through such programa as 
Haadstart, Follow-Through arid Titls I. This^may wsll rsquira 
tha targsting of addttlona:^ rasourcss for compsnsatory educa- 
tion at ths Juhior and ssnior higfi school lsvsl»-**but compsnsa- 
tory ajiucation of a ntw sort, dssignsd to link littracy iktlli 

to ths yourig psrsoh's hopas for a productiva adulthood, * 

- 12 - ^ . • 
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W« «l0o n««d to f«e« th« fact that alttmatlv* programt- 
outtlda tha aducatlonal oainttraaiD may ba raquirad for many 
of eho«« atudanta who pata cha aga of tixtatrh without having 
•cqulrad althar tha J)aaic or cranafarabla fkilla nacaaaary 
to function in tha labor markat* / 

■ ./ . 

Thaaa atudanta mlj;ht baat ba aarvadHn atructurad work 
•xparianca or on- tha- Job training progrj|hna» having thair 
baaic aducatlon work apaciflcally daaignad to glva thapi tha 
lltaracy toola thay naad to function affactlvaly at tha Job 
• Ita. Such aducatlonal programa can ba dallvarad by a wlda 
ranga of inatltutlona---coimnunity collagaa» poat-aacondary 
vocational achoola, prlvata Induatry, coomunlty-baf ad 
organisation* ••-but whatavar tha dallvary agant, auch programa 
should laad youngatara aithar to a high achool diploma or to 
«n aqulvalancy cartiflcata. 

Ona auch program that va ballava to ba highly promising 
la thf Caraar Intamahlp Program (CIP) startad In thlladalphia 
by Rav. Laon Sullivan and his colllaguaa at Ot^portunltlaa 
tnduatrialiaatlon Cantar^ InCy/lhla program la an altamativa 
high achool for 16 to 21 yaar olda who hava droppad out of 
high, achool or ara in, aarioua rlak of dropping out bafora 
gruduAtion. Tha program apablaa atudanta to cofoplata high . 
school^ acqulra occupational knowladga» plan for a caraar, 
And Improva baaic raadlng and mathamatict akllla In ahprt, 
to facllltata tha transition from high achool to work or to 

furthar aducatlon « ■ 

1- 13 - , 
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^ Initial tv/iluatlon flndlngi Indicate M flgnlf leant 
Incraata in tht ratti of high ichool cotoplttlon^ In raading 

■ and math acoraa. and In ratat of amploymant or anrollmant in 

collaga and tachnloal ^achoola» Thlt-program hap provad to 
> ba to tuccattful in Phlladalphla that tha Dapartmant of Labor 
, hat now tranafarrad funds to tha NftloViHl Inttituta of Education 

to lupport Cha tapllcatlon of this program in four additional 
citias in' ordar to iSlcartalh what mada tha program ao auceatt- 
ful in Phlladalphla and whathar or not In can ba duj^licatad 
, altawhara with tlmllar rasulta. 

Tha axpanalon of tha Caraar Intamthip Program i« but 
ona kind of altamatlva balng supportad undar tht Youth 
Employmant DamonttraClon ProJact» Act. Othar projactt hava 
baan Inltlatad by prlvata industry, such as Control Data 
Corporation* a Pair Braak Program in Minnaapolisj or Rockwall's 

Adoptiva School Program in Pittaburgh. 

■t 

Soma hava baan , inltlatad by privata non-profit corpora- 
tlona, such aa tha programs run in Naw York an<i Boat»n by 
Joba for Youth. Inc., or tha Opan Road Programs In Califotttla 
atid Connactlcut craatad by tha Citixana Policy Cantar. 

Othar succasaful altamatlva programa haVa baan sponsorad 
by national organi«ations Ilka SER - Jobs for Prograss, Inc. 

V 

or by comaunity-baaad organisations Ilka tha Watts Labor 
^ Comtmmity Aietion Conanittaa, Still othars hava baan tha Joint 

craatlLn of local school ayatama and CETA prima sponsors, auch 

. . aa tha' Harbor City Laamlng Program tn Baltimora- 

I - 14 - 
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Th««« programs art a rich sat of iroaginativa fcrlala. 
Thay and many othara flika tham naad to ba clo8#l^ avaluatad 
and, wh#r< dtmona tr aWly affac t iva, t o ba a x p an da d and r^fhU- — 
catad. I - - N 

If thay ara to j^a affactiva in reaching Choaa moat in 
naad, no doubt thay fc/ill ba axpanslva, Thay Wljll require 
^gh ratios of adults to youth, and aorta mAy need to last 
much longar than thiji typical manpower program vhich defines 
success in terms of the number of new Job plaeements each 
month. The alternatives to 'such programs r howevet, are much 
more expensive, especially when costs are measured d^n lost 
productivity to t/he society, in welfare or incarcsftration 
costs. and» most/ importantly , in the individual human costs . 
that Joblessnes^ exacts in this society. — 

Mr, Chairrian, I appreciate the opportwi^y to participate 
on this panel,/ and will be pleased to respond to any questions 
you might have. 
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Mr: ChAirma^^! We itaove now tjO Drf Gordon 3wanmm, aarociate 
professor of the Uniyertity of Minho9ota\ 

Dr. SwANBON. Mr. lhaifman . and members of the committy ^my_ 
ISmientrW oriented towatd youth and work «» well a« tt»7 
tr^mftitipn from sphtool id work. They wiU cover the following 

\Fir8t. £Lbrief revfe^H»ti^ education; second, some otaer- 
vfittions Jout the need toHtfcicb Pollcies^^ the problem*; thiif;d. 



I Wne r^KSimendations on a redajf^ Pederal rofe: fourth, some 
*llierva35ni,about some sp^tific l6(Plative nc|d& and, finally, some v 
obsei^atibni about what the 'Congress shoupnot lpgisl(|t^. I m % 
«0ing 4» elaborate on my prepared statementc|M?d^ 

°*^F^Vatifca brief vi^w of vocatiohH i^ucatioh and what it is. ' ;^ ^ 

I b^n by referring , only, to the permjment stjHictiu^^ m the . ,r 
educatHnal system. I Will 11% course with wisdom <o tell you 
there is som^gobd n^wa about the ayptwn. Indeed, it i^ not all, as v 

? *^oftoh reported, badi Indeed, schools a?^ still generotmg a great deal 
of local mitiative, coAitment, and yolui^itary behavior including 
some occasiorty bake sales iind car washes to gOfterat^ money. 

First, voca^al %ucatiOn is % highly f ece*itralized owratip^^^^^ ^ 
Its oroatairf imliatj^ originate at local levels and its financing 

- ateo SSnates lai^elrat tKlocal level. Its iftl^gr^tion within the; t;, ; 
educational system inakes po^ible the. flpportunili^ to maximize . . : 
freedoms of choice and to moVe rapidly tojvard other gua^^antees ot 

^ • How successful are programs of vocatiorial education? Success ?s . 
. always 4etermiK»fd by the nature of yardsticks used for its mea- v , .. 
^^fure^ient. If SU#8S Is nie^ured'by balldt4>ox votes of local eit - > • 
ze^l8 to 'inv^t their own resources (whAher collected by local, 
' State? on Federal tax collectors) in vocational educatiOn,>it is etior- 
k mOuslfsuccessful.^ If measured by public opinion polls SuCh as the 
\ Gaim. poll; It is also very successful. If measured by the placement 
- or sulfcess patterns of, aompleters, it is very successful. . ^ 
However, there is isoirh^ news that is not; quite so ^ood; namely, 
Hhe high wid growing dropo^ . ' ' „ . 

This morifing you heard from Alice Revilin that^Ml, New York 
'city, the dropout rate is 55 percent. In many Sta^fe^, j^raiiges. 
. between 2^ and 80 percesnt. These high drppout f^tes ai^Jgeriov* 
probl«in.#> is a problem which needs addressing; but vlM»main , 
problemChow to deal with the incentives for tI%growihg high 

• V §L^"thefe incentives to encourage it? Vocational educatiod does 
not always fit in comfortebly within the school setting. ^School 
graduate Itudents in June, which is not the best time to enter the \ 
employment market. Vocational education is extrejnely difficult to ^ 
* .fiharifcOf Most educational programs are based on headooUnt teyer- 
'age daily attendance or average daily membership) while vocation- 
al education programs Should be financed on sOme basis of program . 
cost, ais well as numbor of individnal members. Let rtie move to t^ 
. issues involved in matehing policies with problems. . nii»r 

First. Federal programs acting alone, whe.ther they are qET^j— 
'YEDPA^^r whatever they are, (^nnot dO the entire job. They n^ 
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^ajdecentralized frialtne^ork. which was emphasized yesterday by 
-"Millard Wirtz, but Iftiey also nee<j[ a permanent structure. If a 
community council is created, they -need 86me clnvening authority; 

— an d it would b e preferabl e to hov e th e conv e ning authority withm 

the permanent structure. It is the Government structure which 
remains when the Federal projects are. terminated. 

Second, the u^ of a decentralized structure,, whether permanent 
or. temporary, has not worked well by using Federal polu)ies alone. 
There is need for local. State, and FedieraT collaboration in wlicy 
development, and I hope, Mr. Chairman»«we can get away from the 
use of the words "coordination" and^'linkages". What we need is 
collaboration. Institutions need the^most strengthening in their 
quality dimen8i9n8 and certainly in wfiys that will allow incentives 
• for reducing the dropout rate. . 
. Third, there is ne«d for some readdressing of what I refer to' as 
the fail policy. The fail policy is the pojicy of creating dumping 
.\ grounds for both problems and people. These can be central dump- 
mfe grounds like an involuntary youth aervicp, or there can be 
other dumping grounds, like the Job Corps. This is, indeed, a 
dumping ground. I am not criticising the internal operations of the 
- Job Cjfl|ps. I am criticizing the'system of incentives which result in 
gettii^ndividuals transferred into the Job Corps. ^ 

Maybe it should, be called suQcessful," at least in serving as an 
outl^for th^schoors casualties. Certainly..; it i)s sqcceBSflil in get- 
tinglMleralSvervues returned to Ibcal levels. It is very effective as 
a system otf^scrimination. It is federally authorize^ discrimina- 
■■ tidn; it allows -for . the creation of dumping grounds and it invites 
local schools to get rid of their problems, /Jpu^ting them onto an- 
vothpr level of government a? well as into anbth'fer institution. " 
Let me move now to the need for a .retfefinif;ion of the Federal 
., ■ . role' in education and training. Before I talk about a Federal role, 
' • ti® "^^"^^^^ Federal r«le. If one looks at . 

Federal role in either manpower prograriis oi: vocational train- 
Ving. programs over the last 20 years, one Hnds a shift in emphasis 
ftwn ends to means, an expansipn pf control-oriented definitions, B 
rdpid expansion of federally legislated educatiohajl methodology, 
and increased rigidity in the patterns of formula-orieiUisd funding. 

How should the Federal role be redefined? I wouldolrke lo pro- 
pose three ways. . % - , 
I would like to see the Federal Government encoi^riSge every 
. Steitife legislature to accept its own constitutional responsibility to 
' authorize and to appropriate resources for vocational education 
and other training programs^I would like to see the Federal Go.V- 
ernment encourage State govemjnents to accept this responsibility, 
which is universally claimed a^ State constitutional respOhsibili- 
tv. One would think that this would be axiomatic. Yet very few 
States have addressed it in State legislation. * * 
Second, I would like to see Federal legislation establish purposes 
• not to assist the States, bult to coopera;te with- them. I believe Rart * 

of the success., the enormous success, of the Agricultural Extension 
^ Service is that it ha$ a cooperative relationship with the Federal I 
. Government and not an J^ssiistance relationship. 

Third, I think it would be well to provide a Federal guarantee to" 
every citizen giving them, a right to training for entering and 

•■■ 2*5'.'.?. ■: . . ■••■■ ■ , 
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advancing in the work force. If the Humphrey-Hawkins legislatidn 
if} good for the Nation, then the right to training and retraining is 
imporUnt for the Nation as w^ll. It would provide for an individu- 

a! rol o and guarant ee the opportunity . ^ ^ — > 

With respect to the whole domain of education and traming for 
the transition from school to work there are some additional nee<^. 
I will mention a few. 

INSTROCTOR TRAINING 

One cannot deny that instructor training or that the training of 
trainers is important. In CEJTA, there are no allocations for this 
important work. The expenditures in vocational education for in- 
structor training are nine-tenths of 1 percent annual overall ex- 
penditures. It is so iheager that one cannot expect very much 
quality nor4i8 it possible to a sustain the quality which already 
exists. ^ . 

INQUIRY AND EXPERIMENTATION 

There should be a stronger orienta|;ion to inquiry and exDe.rimen- 
tation. The total expenditures for research in vocational education 
are three-tenths of 1 percent of ove^U annual expenditures. It is 
not enough to conduct sizable experiments or any critical assess- 
ments or much testing of promising alternativ^s. Yesterday, Dr. 
Wirtz was asked what kinds of experiments were going jon. It was 
difficult for him to an|jwet, there aren't many going on. We are 
underihvested- in such "activities. Our investment in inquiry and 
experimentation is neglig^le. f. ' , - 

' LEAPERSHIP pEVi^tOPMENT 

The contrast between the investfnent jn leadership, development 
for vocational education ^and other areas of the Federal interest is 
striking. Let me illustrate. In the Department of Agriculture. 
■ there is a graduate school, and ther0 are majCiy forms of training at 
- the higher education level for leadership development. In the De- 
fense Department there ar-e . military academies,. There are a 
number of similar kand^ of investments in health.sciences* for ad- 
vanced leadership development. • t . 

But there has been no dtrect Federal encouragement to universi- 
ties to deal with the lower end of America s occupational structure 
sipce the ^.and CJrant Act of 1862, over 100 years ago. Universities- 
arfe not encouraged to deal with the problems of the occupational 

ttructUre a§ it relates to the. transfer trom school to work, npr very , 
ignifibally with employment problems. Very few inquiries are 
under way Except for^i|||^ industrial relations departments. Most 
of them ha\»9 little or no^lderal support. ' , , 

* X::^ ' ' FUNDING FORMULA * 

Another legisfative need is to remdye the inflexibilit;/ of fundilig 
formulas which' how exist, such as tHe set-aside funding and the 
matching provisions in vocational education. Matching provisions 

are no longer an incentive for Ioeahj>irisdictions. They hftje long 

>. ■ ♦ * - • ■ 
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beeh overmatching the Federal appfropriations. nOr are there any^ 
incentives for the matching principle now including vocational edu- 
cation legislation. It is now desiraole to consider separate authori- 

through set-asiaes. - 

Let me mention some things, finally^ which I believe should not 
be legislated at the Federal Jevel. Educational methodologv should 
npt 'Oe legislated. There are many problems with the legislating of 
educational methodology* Compliance too easily becomes compli- 
ance with the methodology. More needed is the stimulation of 
creativity to use whatever methods will work and in whatever 
proportions they will work, a condition not encoura^ by legislat- 
ed methodology. 

The legislation of educationarmethodolc^ tends to create whole 
cadres of new specialicfts-- work-study coordinators, cooperative 
education coordinators, placement coordinators, and it also creates 
a rapid increase in the number of admmistrative functions, a con- 
sequence of the need for methodological compliance. 

Further, the Federal Qovernment should not legislate the estab- 
lishment dumping grounds for system rejects— temporjary struc- 
tures for absorbing the casualties of local, permanent, educational 
institution|i«' Most of all it should not, faster incentives for commu- 
nities to develop th"fem — Federal grants — individuals to enter 
them— stipends— or schools to appreciate them, by ignoring the 
dropout^ problem. I reiterate, this is the most effective, albeit 
subtle, form of discrimination. 

Finally, I think it' would be well for Federal legislation to work 
hard at avoiding the prescriptive nature of defmitions which erode 
the ability of either local or State jurisdictions to continue the 
programs which they are already attemptihg to operate. 

Thank you velry n>uch, Mr, Cnairmdn. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Swaiison follows:] 

' ■ " H 
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With groat ploaHuro. I Accept tho Invitation to of'for vlowa 
to thl« (:ommlttco> 1 nm part Inilar ly plonHm! with thcj dvini fociiB of 
thoj^c ho.irinjvs, a fociirt on poUoy doveloVmcnt on ono hand ftml n focim 
on a fnturo orientation on tho 'other* HaMie arc the foci which, I 
hoi love » »houia rharaetor1/.e anv IfjRislation which omi^rKeH from thcHC 

hearivu**"' ' ^ . 

my romnHMUs will he oriented toward youth and work im well 

MS the transition from school to work, thov will hlRhlinht flvi- m.iln 

rhoinua: (V) A brief mul crl t lonl review of Vocntlonnl Education, 

(2-) -mo nooO 10 mrtffh pollcU-s with the problcmw. ( 3> The nco.l to 

rothlnk ami roiloflno thi- foderal \ol.<. (A) 8on« prohlomH ri^qulrlnR 

3,HM-1«1 loRlslrtttvc attention and. (S) Some viowi. about what should 

not bo mIdrofiMod in federal loRHHlatton. 

A nriof Vlow _of_ VjKiat lo""L !;:dnra^ 1 , ^ ^ . 

1 lu>t<ln with a brief vli<w of^ vocat lonal education. It» moH.t ^ 
imporlanl chatncK-rl'frt I r b.' its location as a |>.-U-t of the natit^nS 
o.l.uNUloha) svMtom. '^ch a location hos r,o«K.-,dlsl Inct advnnta»ofi, 
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Kir"t, it In aliiKlvW <lv<!i>n t fill ! «vmI Hy»»(om, ' 1 1 » progiiMU i n 1 1 1 -tt ! v«n 

^* ItH lorrtt ion. wi Ih I n \Mo v\uU'<\i {o\\i\\ posfiihlr \\\v 

The .import jiiuv of local conj ribol l.ons to llio fln.»iu'ln>» n| vix (oi\.\l 
o(|\ii'nt I i^n MhouhMn' rout 1 lUK'i 1 1 y riMMuphnu 1 7.oil , In ilt>tiu»^u. It \h ^ilrso 
iniportnnt in ;il>ni\(!i>n i Illusion th.it jU.-iti' !'vini)lnj> h,is oviM in.\ t tIumI 

hMictM) fiintUny* t.ho rvportrd r.;U tiui ^>f til>>ht or nhu* to oru- . St.jt(> 
luiuHnj; not < i>o;5 ! -i t*'n t 1 v tu'cM m.'it< fri|iM.-\l t inullnp,. ' On t hr othi-r 

rout r I l)nl iniKi fii Ihr t i i .^^ MUppi»rt o\ vni.u UmkiI iMlm.ition. 

ahvf.iYj; (!o t;Ornn* uCm! bv I lu^ n.'»t nrr ot y.n tls I i d; i* u-umI in it/: im\\»hjMMmnt . 

fr '.\nivj,N i ;j nu'.jsmod !jv tin* h.'iMot'hox vott-s of lOr.il riti^'.ons to invo.st 

llu'ir tiwn n-snuMO". (wln-Ilii'i loHot tot! bv locil, st.ito, o\ J<'ili !;\i i.ix 

ct- llfM't ,M ?J )' \\\ \ on{\\ i;'l\io;il i on , t! is *'m)ri'H)ii'» 1 V 'Jintrss I n I . H 

imM>ctHr ! bv piih M < opljiiou poll^. .'uich ..i*! t hi' Call up Pollj It l-i .ib;o vi'ty|| 
* . * * * * • 

•iMCf<-';n t u 1 . I I i!ifW\Mn"»«l V'V Mil' ar<.'t'>iiMM oi snroi-'i-: i^\iiiro". ol 
\ <-0'iip 1 r 1 1- r- , \\ I'. *!ivil|.n)v • ti.- -ojc ! M I . ■ . ^. ' 

• Kill tlii'ii' art oMu'K v.i rds I i I>» ujo ant! lii«Ti- ar^'"?i^'^o 'uiiiji- tils 

. I I Mi 1 ■ (.! I Maiiv u>l a)M-M In tin- locallj^n ol vura'ional o*!nratltM\ uitbln thr 
i-«lnl .U M>n » P svM ' n . Stwiu m| \)\r ilMli^iillv In applvliM' i. ■. ot 

. ■ <iiit < I'TiK-M . I I { ^ lomp ! 0 t o lul i»f l\i"iO|Viu- 1 ! V . '^lai-.v ot Mm- p\'>IM»mp-: «»! 
• vor ,Mf ii»na I I'tliua t i nn o«i lU' boiau-«»' »■>{' tin- {Miojt'. to (jral with it mm if 
II wi-ao tjoiH'M'i'noou'. . ■ If lul In • ' v.i in ■ < i v «v' i t h M-'pi'> t !a pi-'j'i.nn 
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|)urpoHo» methodology omploycMl, agM of. ntudunt nnd In tho typvi of InHtl- 
tutlouiil nrrrtUKoiwint provijtng it. intor-titato vftviQtlonii nre 

cxtonsivo hut th« Intrrt-rttrtto vnrlntlonn nro evon «rooior. Kvon within 
a single Hnhjc^ct flroa ( I .o a{trl*Hhlturo , toohnlortj *vHic«tlon, i't.c.)» 
Ron«rrtU/iU lonn arn vory rl«ky. Us virtuoH. thorotoro, aro nlHi) lt« 
dlff IriilrlcH. 

ftut tho.ro «r« ot;h«r dlHAdvantrtROB of vorntlonnl cducntlon holn« 

located lirtho gent^rnl ny«tom <>f odurntlon. In almost ovoiy stiUo, liic 

coHta of education aro hiidgcted on 8omu "per Htndniit '<uvei'np.o daily, 

jiticndinice or averAgo dnllv momherHhYp) ban In'*. Tiw ^^oats of vocational 

programB ;ire ordinarily a Bcrjes of fixed roats which at«' rol.iMvtMy 

!nd«p<^"^i<*'^^ nuinhL»r of studontrt. UnUko other odoratiotial pro- 

franut^ tlu» coatH of vot:ai:'l onal cchication are Hkcly to up or down with 

the nature' and nujia)er of pro^;i'aiiui rather than with tho nuinher of Htudent;:. 

» Such difflcultlen iiave led to vocational I'ducation dcf I ci one 1 <^'f^ \\\ 

f ■ ■ . 

. urhan centt^ra and also Iti rural aroaa, It haa ahio led to .AM.u.it lon5i lu. 

which vocational odncatU5a tw very incomplete with respect to Momc flelda 
i& for «omc ago groupa . It haa alao led to progrnma which ilre very 
lnfle:j^le where avallahlllty ia a claim not alwaya borne out by reality. 

A^ner'ious dlHadvanta«o in many ntatea Is that thore^lfi no Ntate 
noard of Vocational Kduoation which Rivea all or ov^n mucli of Mh attention 
.to vocational education. It l« often fioen a« a function to be. accommodatetl , 
^ if convenient within the framework of prior clalina, A frequent conse- 
quence la that vocational education proftramft arc bounded by normfi » forma 
or re'juilat lon« dwalKned for non-vocatlonat type pro«r/«rif^ .\ 

!n.aptl« aonwiimt^a uncertain connection to the' educat Itinnl 

. Ryatem, the American public clojuly opted for I ufU I tut lonjfl forniM of 

3 
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• * ■ 

vocntlonol luhicntion nwd trrtlnli^K^ ^^^^ «*««»tl«l to tho 

A TT wrira n t nt^rp rf*rntt o» ^ "f t}gallt<irtwnliini> opportunity nnd cl titan con- ^_ 

troX. of tho dovolopmont of lumwin t«rto«rce«.. Yot ipuch neoiia to be don« to 
mntch pollctoB with tho problon^j*. 

Matcbtn^ Poltciet^ wlUi Problj^^^^ . _ • ^ 

Knoiigh cxpcrlonco ha« now hocn at^qulrt^jj in woch nctlvittor* aa YKDPA, 
CKTA and Vocational Hduoation to obDC.rve tho nood Vot a oloa^r nnt^h * » 

bviwcon p^irioM and problomH. " A^ few of thoBO wlll -bo highlighted. 
' !. A m(tfU obviooH problem InvolVoa tho almost iinaoirnoMB con- 

clujjion that; fodoral proi^rnmi acting alono rai^ ncvor do onough 
to aolvo eit'i\or tho. employment or th«? unomploytm^nt dlfflcii^- 
ttort of all AmorloartB ^ Uooal and Rtato Voftourcen which 
incUido ifxlatloif otaff. faci Utios 'and , training programs can ' 
be mobiliy.ed and actlvatod to occo|ry a prominent poBition 
In dealing with «uch problom^. But polioloi^ arc inadcMuato — A 

^ nnd Incomploto. if they nifcsroly Invito a noriea of ad hor • ' . , • 

<>x<!rcUJon known by fuich lofty tertnB aft "coordlnatt^*(^n" or ^ 
•MlnkagoH". Such excrol«oa are episodic, temporary, project- 
orionted excnrsioos wtilch attempt to patch up the problems 
which develop in the abseficc of. genuine collaboration Vi th 
local and state 1 nstl tot Ions . , 
2. A H>cond tproblom Ifj th<,> need to roexfmlno and to plan all 
vocational education* training and, employment programs and 

rervlce8 within a poli<^y framewortk of fedoral/rttate/local. 
' ' collaboration. It 1b the only .way to inau^r^ thnv tiW- . 

. - . ' * • . 

Inc'ontlveB provided by tompot^ary federal projoctH^.do not 
art an dlsihceni;! ves for p^;rm{^mnuly.. planned lov^il pi'ortrams. 
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To oporrtlo ftulornl i3(l\icntlon i\u<.\ tralniuj\ pvoftrrtiM a! 
looal IftvolH wLtliouL gollnboratlon with lorai iMl^icijillounl 



iuMt^turlouH \i\ to (lony that UNUiorHhi|) In ponnlhU? ijl th^» 
fodi'fa! Ifjvol and aIho !,o dofy U»o t»xlj>t<incc of ol octroi.! 
1 0 a<le rsl\ I p a n^ii^ g I o ca I c. 1 1 1 zcaft . 

A third prohlt>m involvoH the neod to juvunjuhou t'xistlnR 
liroj>,ram*J of vorntloi^al tvnininp, within the cdiuiat lonn ! 

ft 

?jy;iipmH. 'Hion* aro avinKM'oui^ w.'iys of provldtnj.* ;idcVd jU. vcilj\th 
A rroolal sft'p Involves? a rtnUii'tlon lu*tho Hov of diop^-ovitH 
f rom . tho odm-at l(^nal syntom or an actlvo proRrat^ to rolnvolvt? 
i*arl V \ltMVorM iti i>tf(;rtIvo profxi'amn of omi>lo)yK.'nt trainlnx. 
^ 'ItW ovt^ral! tln>p-ont rato from xUo ocluratiional !\N^;lOm 
now i'xr ty*cl'i t wt*n t y- f I vc ptTt-rni. i\\ \ projv»a'^^-^ hnvo hi >rh . drop- 
out ralt>A i nrhjtllUK (:i*'TA aGti\tlo.:i, apprciUlL-.^^ahlp programs 
and militAvy prop.janiM. Id a con't i di> i*a!> 1 drj>ro(S aU prO>»raiiui 
AVO jioU'ctivo and t\\ \ p roi^^ranv*. piodooo cajin.-i 1 1 U'n , What :u**.? 
Mir polifloA wliicli infltionc'O thosv h 1 jihSlrtip^^^'^ rale's? Aro 
tiuMO infrntlvcs;-, ImpHrit o\: oxplifit» whirls ojU'onrnjv 
ijiJ;t i t\U lotis; \ind '.:U'i*ncio9 to Ij'.noro h i v.h (!vop~oiit ra^Kv';? Aro 
t!\(MO inoo!\tl\Vv; whUdi eni'tjura^.o Indi vido.il!-. to droi\oot from 
. ^ • oducMt ! on antl uraluliM*, pM>}',ram«»? Whv of toorru*'. tvp(?v. . 

of inrc>utIvos; o|\orate, hot t)\ey ar^* j'.uidod hy pollc^lor. whit^h 
opt^Vato Indi'pondlnl ! V "f t-ach othor. It in n oomplcx of 
\pvo!>1(Mns iummUji^. Voiudiaatod. l athor than jndo|uM\doht pdHtM'"*. . 
}^ J,tnirlli''prohhMJi nliy hv do5^||Jbod as tho.*M.ji!" luilicv of 

national cuhi( at iAi' ^md l.rntn!!ij». In ovo r^ .proy.ram ompliA'- 
OiAV fVdWT-al vm.it i;ii!ia 1 <Nlurn»lon or triiinlnju \hr 
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•dciwnHtrfttlon of fit I hi n> (high imomp loymtnu » hinhHu^idoiu-o 
oi (UBrtdvantaHO, olo .) rota t wH \no vtt ftidoraliy oollorted vovonuc n 

" ' ^ Jurljidlcilony which ondOMVor to bo vortoii/ce tul mid moU~ 

.«mf'f.ii-lo1it arc dl sronrnnod , thoro foro » from cxjuM'tiM^^ to uho 
more thnu loc.-il or Htaro lovJ.od tnxoJJ to maintaii^tliif^ solf- 
inifficioiu-y . A^'ponioy tO reward nuccean voTl fni hu'o 
would Involve fudoral. inrvMitlvo awardu to h^cal Juri juPi r t ions . 
MatchlriR poltdcR with prohloms ni^iulroM a ddihorato effort^ thoro- 
fnrc, to addresM Oduvatlon and. training quent Iooh at tho im)11cv Vovc 1 
hoforo any al lompt Im mado t.o addroBM thorn at tho pror.ram lovi'l, Uut 
nx^.rclv st.'artiuK at Lhi; pol I ry . I ovv 1 is not .oooofth .inO<'MM it Is. also ■ 
riTop.al zod that tho . ok t a}) I'lshmi^tU of polJoUv; for (Mhiration or tralniii>^ 
iy. lint tht* exclusive donwvi a of any li?vol of j^tsvornTnlJUt . - . . 

. Ro t;h Ink JV\^'. J\^il*-X*^i\lilB.-iii^-- J'l^^^^^^^ 

"llio mlHmatc)\ In thi* poal Mtvuoturc of vocational <Mi\uar1on and train^^ 
Ifi}', pro}.\ram wliloh dl f forent i atus tho lof'al Irvv I 'on' ouo h;ihd , .nul thp 
fodaral U-vol on tho otli<?r has h'd to obvloVis di;? j^t^t'^^'roj; . Kodoval 
aHocnt tonj^havo covorrd a^di^rUnlnn nfopovtion of thi* cost.; .nul a rising, h 
proportloti of tho 4u-0j>.!am rtxiol r«:nRMit.s. Manv of tho loc^l proj^ram im>(iu( ro- 
iTHMUH arc ro«|SonjU's to fodorallv, or at loaMt vomotol^y, cij'tltnatod ncods , 

■'Hio Jndirort coatM of adho>hn\ t'o t.hcso roqnl itMnoitLM aro boino alnio.sl t 
ontlroly at tho l.oc-al lovol. 'll^o nood fof' a redo f i ti 1 1 1 on of tho fodor'al 
ro-lc ia incroas i tM*J y apparont . ' 

•An ono oxanjfnpj;, fodoral voratloual education !n^»lslalion for tho p.ar»t 
twenty yoars , tho fol lowing t ronds aro. oas i 1 v v^ii'on : • . 
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(rt) A Hhift ill oinphn»!« from oiuiH to tnertnn* ^ 

(U) A rrtpldly <jxpnndin« ll«t of Wutot-orlt^tuod dof liiUlons , 



(c) A rapid oxpnnHlon of fodornlly loglHirttod oducntionnl 

, nK?thodoloj^ , ■ , 

(d) Incroawod rigidity in the pattorriH of (onmil«-orl«nt«d 
fnudin^, !uwl \ • 

(iO A' r,ipid ^rowUi in'.thc! need-: for adml niaftvU ivo p<>r,nonnpl. 
Thoju- tr<^ndy havo vory Uttlc to contrll)V|to to inerrotHnj' tlio quality, 
.sropo or aVtiilfihilt ty of vooft^4otvll advicntlon proprnrnM ^ Whtit, then, /irc 



) 



•■.otiio .ipproprl ato !V rodofincd rol<^s of t:h(» federal lovol lii/ rolntiion to 
othor lovvtS? 

I. First, tho federal K"vorniTK?nt can cMicournRe ovcry- stato 
/ lo^'JfJlatin'o to Mroupt lt« own. constitutional rc8pon»il- 
■. bllltv to nntborl7.o a^id f.o tipproprlntc roaouroofl for ■. 
vocational oducatloiV. Ont,' miftht tlilnk t;hnt inich action 
would, bi^ axiomatic. Yot there are itwiny states which ♦ 
h.wi^ not officialLv rtc<'e,ptcd tliia ro.j^pons lb i 1 1 ty , It 
is a J! top whicb cMn'rtS5uirc a cooperative relationship 
bei\f^c»n st;)te nnd federal interestii in voc^atlonal edvica- 
tjon and it can redruHs the trend linerj which have bcoornc 
evident in federal le^l.M !at ion » 

Second, the federal purpose« of vocational cdvication 
. lep,lJ?lat ion ;il»ould be redefined inK one of cooporatlnR 
with rttnte and Icn^al Vevcts rather than n« descrlhed in 
current/ ^.trtw --to "aj^nija" ^tateH. Whafe appears , th\iB . 
mt-"« fninor chanj^e of language Is a very major change in the 
fltatu* of tho rolrttionshlp among the levels of governance. 
Gooper?vt lot\ a purpose can lead ta^utiuil relatlonHhtps 
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. .uijon^ lovolf? of j\ov(M'niiiu*t» rnthor than iho mWnxvnx] 



ttvo rnjiojrr«M)cc l>.v otlirr IcvoltO ovotv oiti/.on liaa a 

rlyj\t to the op^n^ t unl t y to on^»,uu* t hii n^v^ both 
rlU'ry atur fi(lv.'nK'eou»n i in tho work force. T\\\i} l» a 
jUU'MMMCi'o which is julvon to {Mi:l;'.cnH in a nujiil)or of othiM' 
vJfstorn iMiliistrial li'.cd (!(MiK>crar Iom , hiit>lt In still not a 
j»iiaraiUf;o c^T AnKU'iran' ci ti y.onahlp. Our nation Is Htill more 
artrlvc'.in rrspondl nf^, to viiuMiiplovnicnt pvolilvms with 
niuMup KwmiMit loj»i;ilat Ion thah it tf? to onploymoot pr<*hrons 
with iusj) I ovi'iiMit M I at Ion . It ;jh#(ihl hr a iunriion of tlio 

foili>ral lcvt*l to prtwitif siu-.li a^'^^rfuMntoo .and it s!\oul(! !)<• 
an Important, indocd ?i corollnry, of thn r.ip.ht to- vote. 

soiTK' A!^"^J^^"l?. Jl*\*b^^vJ.",8. J'^^^ * 

}n addition to a rt'df f i n 1 1 i on of th(? fodoral rolo^ fodor/il lof»l5?- 

lation i;; tioodod to addrowM a jiumhov of special prohlotiiH hcoaM>50 ^of 

♦ . • ■ 

(a) tho I r impt>r tntici* to t !h.> publlt' Intorojit, hor<\u8o (h) iitato and local 

jifovornrnG^ii s cannot bo expected to address tht'in or.(<0 l>eraur?e state 

Rovonmont;! and local J iirlsdl c t Ions havt* conHlHtently i j*,tio rod . ovorlookeiK 

delayed of otl^erwlse exprenj^ed ' a relnctanro to confront the probletr^s. 'A 

number of exaraploH conld be clttn!. Only a -few wi^l 1 bo nKMUloneil hero.. 

I. HlRliest on the llyt. tji the nood for qu/iUtatlvo improvements in 

all formji of vc^r.ational education and training,. Instructor 

training and retr.-iitilnp, j»lonp,wlt^i coneommitant atandards 

of ^ inatruct (on ifx a ^l ar i np, <|ua I i t at 1 ve dfcfii^iency- in 

VotalMonal oducatioi\ as wo i ! as In <:i*;TA piop.r aiuji . IM'o.sent . 

8 
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o\pondU»iro» for ln«tnictor t^rnlnlnH In ntnt.Q-plannod |>roRr«n»« 

»ov flffoinvi r o, only 0.<^ p erron t o f oy ttr nU oo w m -. — 1 r pr pMunt 

lovttl . of .ox^endUurt! for luHtnictor trrtlnhig woro unoil t:o 
rovor tho costs of, sny , five <i«y« of ln*iHiirvic« training 
for oaob lnHtructor> it vould tnkn about fivo yvnrHMo com- 
pie to tho task « 

Current expoiuHturos for inqni.i*Y «how n pnttorn of ovtMi 
Hvontcr .Inndequary . An n proportion ot* overall cot»td of 
stiitf planned progrnnv*, roHonrch oxpondi turoa now nraoiint to 
0.3 pfttr<^nt of overiUl proj»rrtm rosts,. I^Ih is on^ly enough 
■ Co fio commodate ;n I i mltotW nmonnt of internal tlnkuvin^ wUh 
minor r<»finomuntft in (uirront proi>rnin nctlvilloiL, Tt Is 
not juirficlant to deal with tiixablo fxpo r^rrR^nt8 which oo\ild 
Jond to program rofonn. Nor ln.it adoquntc to MUf^trtln A 
cnpnclty for cojvt i niiotr* inquiry so that the fiold catj^ ho 
tnfe>rrKMl by critlciVl asr?o«BmcntH atul the tc9tirnj> of promlrting 
fil tyrant 1 voR . 

l.cadornhip duvo lopment . the li/vol vemont of unlvrraitv 
lovc.l iiK«Ull*(it toaH la probU»m8 o"J^vocatIonnl oducatton and 
troininft, In n.lmost non-oxl s to<\t . •n\oro in no paralU-l , for 
oxntnplti. to a Cradiiato SrhooV In the DSDA or to otluM modes 
of advanced tralnltM^ a^r i C4ii turo , tnilltary acado«toH in 
tho Department .&f !)^^f^>nMG »r to tho fodoral *?upf)ort of 
nnlvt^nHty level coi^tribnHonH to sclencG or health care. . 
Ihcrc ha?? boon Wo cUroct oncoiiraRGmont by the federal f^ovorn- 
nwn.t for imiverHitio» t^^ becoi||^ involved in tlu» cmployinont 
problvmfj of AfffarlcnnM who. are at- the low^'v^ end of the oi'ro- 
pational. str\ictMro sinoo tho Morvill Act of 1862/ It is not 
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llknly f,o occvir without fottoral «iK'Oiiriij|ii>moiiC nu|)|>ort. 



A tiocond kind of problem i\0(»(!inH rtpinMal nitotition at the 
fiMtcr.'!^ JwtM Ifj a i'0(i(»M i gn*(>t" fcilofn] funilin^ (^omu!-an to 
(iprtl with tnr^yt j»r(Mipf{, npootnl noodo, o** «pcrlnl cli^Mit 
^nonlui. \'jn,u ('h i nv." |> nc I p It* l>i no !pny»^r Viilid; ir 

docs not t>j><Mnio Mn Inrontivn to local iurlndl ol Ioum ro 
jViK* r.,'U o ^K)Oa I ro{U)\trop». Mort»ovt>r, iho trvidltloual "sut 

\ 

.tsidi*" iuudhi>^ for ;n>i»rl.il, t;irj*t\t ^»roops svuir om Hio^h.MiiU- 
OM|>V^'<! i\\u\ diji.iilvanl .'U'.^'d hna Uiylli'il vaMdl(v. piliu'l- 
l>lt» (jf "sf I nfildi'" nsinmno.'J nioiv iionu>jv*nott;y I'xiMts 
nnd 1 1 afiMiMiH"? l hat. p ropor 1 1 ono I inndin^, J^ji !u>th o^*^ollvo 
and lair a^^ a IiilMIkh! of a.l 1 !>(:at i n>> rOiuvi^Vco,'^ l:o tar^^oM' . 

Jil OUP-S .Ifi wo n aj! To Oth(M ii'. 

The • ^\mi\ ! nj» fornuj la;i. whl rti i of 1 uk\v s*'\ as i dtvi ttrnd to 

• »rodf tho capacity nf «;t,U.r;t and lo(\'il Jurisdlct inns to 

tU'.il t» I ftM't i vo I y Willi all iiUtdonlr. atid cMcntJj* Vocational 

t'dui (*t {oi\ n (Mcar j'*>m|u>i\j? Ihi 1 i tv to iciponcl to t ho hcmmIs 

of special popo 1 at i f)os . Hot this ri?spon!U* should wot '^ho 
f 

c<»n'M ral VkOi! nur llniilcd hv piovlsh^ut Intotvdod. ro applv to 
oth<«r populations. "S(»i !r:ido" f'nntlini* toud?? -ti> ^om'raH/.c' 
t !v rt' ;p(M\Mc to ';p(»(ial I t uat I tMi'?"'^. .^m^^^ — . 

A dcsilMMo ippi'oarh to InndJiij', wooKJ ho to (^r< t ah I I .':li 
'.i'p.M'.jt I' aMl h«M?(fcx.i.( i (^M'l i»l .ippfopri at iuM'; ItM' r<4jj;ct jivoup 
( inninp li iM-(! v<nitli, i! i s.idv, tM( .tp.ril , hand i raj»pi'd , cli 

to • . 
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/«ddre««l^R tho tlp^icinl^probUmrt of oost ah well the «p«cl«l 
probletnii of trdluing* ] " ' 

f^nallV, It should bo montidhed thot t\mro nrct Bcvernl thin^tt -wht.ch 

' FV>dof«l IcglHaatlon sbQuld ndt, Includo. the authorl i>t ion of «<hicrftlot»«l 

.mp'thoOoloRv. ^n»«re i« m^tcli iiftiVlt Ih liuch fsducntton^l methodn, n«» cooporntlvo 

f ■ .- 

cdi»c*f4tlon» w5>rk'8tiKly. mmRelinpf, 'job-pbu'cmftut , Job-matching, youth acti- 
.vitioa ortd similar nppronOhoH . tho-lr Idont 1 fir.ntton liu.fodornl leRt«lat(on 
is dy^ifimotlon^il. ■ Tlieir InoluHion tondrt to omph^iHi^'-o moans nnd tcndn to 
0hr;rvrG the' import.nnco of inds , (lompUniico, Uuuofovu, bocomos a tnodim- 
Qrlented mtivity, 'ITio Iej»i»lation of .nw thodoloRy i\\no tondH to become" 
.inclusive; wha.t^rit^S]^^^^^^^^ » lower prlfrrl ty or tvono i^t all. _ 

^tlvo lmport.i|*Vi. volo of yout'lfi actl vUtcs -in voc.-aionnl i^dor.iUlon h,'W do.cUlu-d 
Mhan>l7v ror\^x«mple; ntmifs 'ibU rolo inst tiuull o.f its Vo{;is)-aloi\ identity 
.18 an cdim"?^[|:-^lonMl mo thod . .^-'rlu* fo^is tnt ip^ of oducational mc; tluuiol of*y t«ndft 
■to oro.Mto now VHf!rt\H: pf' *ipo^ coo r t1 1 na tors , rooporacivo 

odiicatloM ooordfivUors, viv\) to r?MTV. ool yhnl b.ui piovioysly o>;i«tod 
ratho r j'/Miornl f \mt-t;i ons- . ri^na 11 v ; . <^ icr.i h 1 at h^* of rducaU on^i j ' me thod- 
'olo}>y lends to supp 1 anl - moM I rrilU«al nrod. the noi'd t n xp roparo ' 1 n?? t rur- ^ 

tional pc'rsonnol who Mro cront.iy.* in R^eratinJ* new hpproachrN to thcTnU 
.■■rnn«o of InHtrnotiopa! acti v U. 1 oh vb t <*h ar.o importing i:^ voontlonnl pduca- 
tinti Mnd tr.tlninjv ■ Ibr Ir ^'.iM I lUl ^V^^^^diio.-t t ion.i 1 mo t hndO loj'.v ttMidfi to ^ 
ni«ko lntttrn*Hoo ;m .idm! n ! si raBl vo pr^ilj.lom t nlhor "th.m ioarnlnu problem. 

Kcdornl lopjs 1 nt! on""' shon t d .'iIho ni!nimi'/e the r<ilo. oi; doflnitions. / 
Prtrt I iHtlarW thny should he ii)lninil/od in Inf^tantes wl^cro they ove»rlde t!»V- 
' optl<m« 'jihoi.Ul lit^ .iv.H 't.) ;U..iic .i.ul I.x.il- furl «<H ct loiiM. in 



■ . • ■ * ^ ■ ■ " ^ / " 

— eiwpouhd the. dlf flcultUi of provtlinR proTtrinn At i^Crttr. und locul Icvuin, — 

they terw littl* purpon© except to nchl«v« inmec^oAftnry conBtntency or to . 

impose homc;>ganelty< «* • 

• ■ ■ • ■ ) 

fodernl role in omployiwnt nrnt in tK« «p«cinl problomji of 

tranBiting from nohool to work' 1b n^w both contrrtl nnd crutlrtl. It i^ 

embedded In tho fabric of tudividuAl ond ln^*t 1 tutlon<i1 QxpoctoClonB / It 

in importfint', thorofortf,. to oxamlno wiiya .In which the fcdornl role nwiv 

bt yeg«rdpd as a vijrtnbU> and an improvable asHCt to hinrwnv rcHotiro« • policy 

. rathoT than a fixed dinwnflipn requiring ohlji accommodatlon^ To attempt to 

accomplish thin without involving the o.duo;UionAl syatom in a cooparat!v« 

reXationship is fbolhnrdy, But th« oducattonal Ryatoim is not fullV^preprtred 
' - ■ ^ ^ - 

to adapt to all of the public expootac Ions . 1 1 4lOcI(l^^l(^tronJ»thcninR aM wt'll 
ati incentives to adjust. ' ' ' • 

Hiore in up*d, moreover, to mAtch policies wit.h problonu; and to insure 
that policy-wtiking is nevLM. the eiccluMlve fimction of any U-vol of elected 
governance, i ^ -. 

.A redef Jnition *of the fedornl.^Vle is imperative part!cul>irly In 
relation to'the guaranteeH whiah the federal gov*?rnmGnt ran ^\ive to in^li- 
vidunl« regan.UrfiJ^ opportunUteN to. onj»aj\o in work folen. 
• Tliene are crucial problemR and Issuoh awaitlnj' nttontjon at the 

federal level, particularly in olov.ttlnf> the f|ualfty of programs and the 
■f * * ' . , . ' . • 

^apactty of ItiRt^ tution« to provide effective proj)ramH, 

Ir * Finally, there are things yfhich federal lORfstlatlon should not 

attenipt to do, llio attempt of federal lej^.hi ion to he preoreupled with 

meana will often obscure »r tk? lay the achievement of,endi). 
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The Chairman: Thanic you very much, Dr. Swanson, for your 
very provocative and verjr constructive statement. I appreciate it. 

My only regret— and I can see my regret Will increase as time 
advanceMs that we liave sueH a v^e^jth^f baekground that^uld 
be mined for depth, more than we Kav% time for in one short 
hearing. I hope we can keep yOu in a continuing collaborative— not 
cooperative— role witl^this committee Dr. Swanson, would that, be 
agreeable with you? ^ 
Dr. Swanson. Ye8^ - . 

The Chairman, And the rest of the^panel? ' ^' 

^ Ms. WiSKOWski. Yes, ' ' ' s 

Mr, TiMPANE. Yes . v * ^ - 

Mr. HoRNBECK, Yes, ^ . ^iNli 

Dr, Grasso, Yes,'* . ^ .\ \ „ 

The Chaii^man, And I know what I mean by ''collaborative. 
We will continu0,now witlt^Mr. Hornbeck. 

Mr. HoRNBE(*K. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my 
name is David W. Hornbeftk. I am the State superintendent of 
Schools from Maryland, I also serve aa chairman of the- Committee 
on Education, Training, and Ejrhployment of the Council of Chief v 
State School Officepa. I welcome the opportunity to appear before 
you today. .1. 

I v/illvnot burden you with more statistics underlining the dimen- 
sions of the yOuth employment problem. It is of gargantuan propor- 
tions and represents a festering wound in the body of our society. 

My purpose in appearing today is to ask your most careftil atten-, 
tion to the role education must play in seeking a solution to the 
problem. The fact is that with education and schools-as full part- 
ners in the enterprise, success is not guaranteedr But absent full 
partnership, failure is guaranteed. ; ^ 

The Nation through th^ youth programs funded under CETA has 
taken significant steps i/i the past few years to attaq)k youth unem- 
ployment. Education has played ^n important role in this national 
strategy, ^ • , ^ ^ 

As you kndw, sth<Jols across the country were brought into part- 
nership through the requirements , you established in the youth 
employment and training programs in the act. Specifically, you 
recjuired that a mii\imum of 22-percent of a prime sponsor's alloca- 
tion hie spent in*accordance with a contract between the prime and 
a local Education agency. My fiirst recomniendation is that the 22^ 
percent minimum- mandate be maintained. 

A second m^jor initiative has been the youth incentive 
ment pilot projects, YIEPP. \ ^ j7 

Baltimore is a recipient of these funds. The result has Ksen a ^ 
program serving 5,008 young people with a high decree o^iiollabQ-, 
ration between the Baltimore Mayor^ Office of Manjio>re^ 
sourcJbs and the Baltimore City School System. The >6htitlement 
programs and the links the/ have forgfed betweei^^ and 
manpower agencies should be contfnued. /' j 

In addition to these two mcgor apprpaches whera^^coopenation M 
mandated Ijy your law, a number or other link)^<have been nuia^ 
between schools and manpower agencies that baVe been extre;*iely 
valuable, ^ // 

2'^ ■■ 



In ffenerai, then^'J beli0ve that much of wht^t has been built 
should be maintdiii^ed. There are three fundamental changes that I 
. believe a re called for tQ_ftllQW U8. ta take the next majQr_fltride 
forward, • ^ ' ♦ 

First, I would urge a more rigid focus on a target population of 
^Uthr all qf whom are both poor and unemployed and each of 
whom is; (a>.truant, (b) out of scnool. or (c) functionally illiterate. It 
is my v^ew that we should deal witn the most intractable piece of 
' the problem first rather thArt spread our resources so thinly that 
we run the danger of ineffectiveness for all 

* Second, we must face the issue of employment versus employabil- 
ity. We have had a tendency to measure success by the numbers of 

. ' youth whom we can place m paying jobs without proper attenxion 
' to whether we actually have made them emploj^aile^ ^ 

The first step is to see that they oan read^rite, and calculate; to 
assure they understand the imp<)rtance of suth uiirtgs as punctual- 
ity and acceptance of supervision; to address inues of motivation 
and attitude. Absent success with those efforts, our f^nds will 
provide only ihcome maintenance or, as sonie/put it, the '^jingle in 
your jeani^^' aporoach to youth employment^tO* 

If you buy tne notion that employability^ must precede employ- 
ment and that job placement withm CETA pr<^rams should be 
seen simply as pdrt of a training program, not as an end in itself, 
an additional vehicle is necessary to make sure it happens, t 

I sugget^t to you that each young person served requires a genu- 
ine en^ployabifity^ development plan. The law prescribes such a 
plan now out not in the. fashk)n 1 woul^ advocate. Such a plan 
^ would be designed )coHaborativSiy by the. local prime sponsor and 
local school system. Each yoUth'i skills would be assessed, specific 
Weaknesses identified,^ ana detaiued SQts 6f actions, prescribed ^for 
* eliminatihg those barriers to emplwabiljly\' ^ 

Specific objectives would be laid out sc^? that the results a^ 
^ measurable. 1 recommend to you that a collaboratively designed 

* individual employabilijby development plan be m&ndated legislative- 
ly with school system^^ taking the lead respdtnsibility for youth 
under the age of 18 aad pr^m^ sponsoi^ for those over 18, but with 
each required to par);ibipafe ,wifth the other. * 

I. Finally, I reconuriencf that not only should' CETA youth employ- 
ment (]xx}dB be increased but that seridus consideration be given to 
" creatii]ig a source of Federal dollars ilot unlike title I of the Ele- 
mentary i^nd Secondary (klucation Act, which could be concentrat- 
ed schools on the development of employability skills -among 
secondary sch6ol students. 

Such initiative would be the nail in the plank* underlining the 
schools' fundamental responsibility in this area. 
Thank you for this opportunity to share these thoughts with you. 
The Chairman, Thank you very much, Mr, Hornoeck. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Hornbeck follows:] 
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T^ntinory' of D«vid W. Honteok » 
SUta Suptrlntindint of SchooU (Huryland) 
Smta Oownltti^ on Ubor and lIUMn Rtsouros* 

~ - Og tdMff 2 r,- 1979 ^ ^ — 

Mr. ChaicRWi Mint>«3^.of th« OonmlttM 

My i« David W. Hon^J^^k. I «n th* Stat* S\^lnt«id«it of Schoola 
for fiiryLand. I mlao •«rv« as Chairman ot th* Oxwdtt^ on Education, Trainin^^ 
and Stploymint of tha Qxncil of Chiaf Staba School Offioara. I walocwa tha 
■ opportunity to appaar bafora you today. , ^ 

I will not burxiin you with ttora atatiatici uhdarlining tha dimtnaiona of 

the youth «rployrMnt pcrobl«n. It ia of garijantuan ptoportiona and rapraaanta a 

faataring woimd in the body of bur aociety. 

■ 

My purpoaa in appearing today ia to aak your itoat caraflil attwntiwi to the 
.role acJtucation nwat play in aeeking a solution to tha pi^ablem. rtm fact ia that 
I with education and schools aa full t^trtners in tho .antarpriae, aucoata ia not ^ 
guaranteed. But i^3a«nt full partnarahip failure ia guaranteed. ' 

Tha nation thrt^ggh the youth programa funded under CETA haa* taken aignifioant 
atepe in ^ p^t few yeara to attack youth unwploymBnt.^ Education haa pUyed 

i 

an iiT^rtanb role in thia national strategy. 

Aa^jou know schools acroaa the oomtry WK?a brought into partnarahip through 
the requiramenta you eatabUihed in the Youth Bnployraant and TrainiJig Progratna 
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in th# Act. Sp^fiofclly, you r«julnfc5 that a mlninur* of 22 pftrwt of a pri»» 
—tfawoiw ^-looRtlcn tw iiant m •cxxjrdteoi with a o»tr«Tt "bttjt^ diii~p^i»" and 
a Uwal aduoation agwKy. fim racxxtttwdation U that tha 22 p»5«tt.minittua 
roandaba ba maintain*!, 

A aaoond major IxUtiatlvi haa baan tha %itth inoantiva Eiiaa«B»nt Pilot • 
Projacta {YVEPP) i Baitlirtira ia a raciplant of thiMM fiwia. iha raault haa baan 
a program marvixig 5,008 youig paqpla with a hi^ da^raa of Collaboration batwaan 

tha Mayor'a Offioa of Man|xMar I^iaourc;«a^ ana tha Baltlnora City School Syatam, 
' ' " ' / . . * 

Oha «titlaniant prt^grarw and tha llnka thfy hava fbrgad batwaan achoola and 
raanpcwar aganclaa ahould ba oontinoad, 

J 

In addition to diaaa two major «pproachaa whara oocsparation ia rSndat^i 
by your latw, a na*ar of oth«: UnJca hava baan (r«da batwMi mHwlm and igan(90war 
agtnciea that hava baan axtrroly valuabla, 

m ganar&l than, I bali«va that nurfi of what haa baan built ahould ba rrain- 
tainad. -rhara ara thraa fundanwital chartgaa that I baliava' am callad for to allow 
ua to taka tha nwct n»jor strida tbrv«rxl, 

Firat, I would urga a moA rigid focua on a targfat population of yddth, all 
of v*yxn ara both poor and wian^xloyadahd each of whom iat a) tniant, b) out-of« 
•chool or c) fonctlcnally illitaraba* It U ny viaw that wa ahould daal with tha 
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RMt lntr«ct*bl« pi«ai of th«.prcbl«m ftr«t mthir tbm tfpnmA our r^tc^xcom 
• * 

OUiUy thlt W ™ tlw targig' of "i r i »f f tc tlv m — for-«l:i/- - - - . - 

Sfoond, V* nwt f«o* thi Usui of «tvljoynwt vwrmi* «f>loy«blUty. Wi h«vt 
had a bandbncjy to nwuivn sucx«m by th» nutto^r* of ^quth >*X)cn w» o«n plaot in 
p«yii>g jobf withcxit .pnjpw: att^tion to whtth«r actually h«vi rnada th«n «ploy«bl«» 

« 

Tti« first" »t«p !■ that thay can r«id, wrlta and oalculataj to Mmfrm thay 

wiwratand tha Ijrportanoa of axjch thlr^ aa punctuality an* aosaptanoa of auparviaoraj 
to addr««a iaaiM of moUvation andl atUtut>a. Abaant auooaaa with thoaa afforta, 
our fnvSa wiU ptwixJa only Inooma nwdntananoa or, aa aotna pat it, tha '•jingla in 
your jaana" ajiptroach to youth wploynant. 

If you buy tha notion that anvOoyabUity nwat prao^ia «Bployit«t aiif that 
job pLUowant within progrwia should ba aaan aiiiply aa part bf a training 

♦ 

prognwn, not aa an «>d in itaalf an additional vahlcia ia naoeaaary to iwka aura 
it happana. I si^garft to you that aaoh yoojg p«raon aarvad raq[iiirea a ganuina 
ChfiloyatoiUty D^^o^Jmint Plan, Tha law praacrlbaa auch a plan now but not in tha 
fiaahion I would advocata, Suoh a plan would ba daaignad oolLibcurativaly by tha 
^loca; pAina aponaor and local achooi ayataw. Each youth'rf aJcilla would ba aaaaaaad, 
apacif 13* vi^aknaaaaa idanti^iad; and datailad aat of actlcna praacribad for alimlnatlng 
thoaa barriara to «ployiJ&iUty. Spacific objactlvaa would ba laid out ao that tha 
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i?Mult« «r» mwuiurtbl#. I riKjamwnd jiou that a csolUborativiXy dMignvS 
individual EitployUbiXity Omfla^mmt Plm ba mandated lagiaUtivaly with acteol , 
ayatana taking tha laad rtapcxwibUity for youth vndar tha aga of 18 and prima 
aponaora for thoaa ov«r 18, but with aach roqulrad to participata .with tha o'thar. 

Finally, I raooniT«nd that not only ahould CBTA .yiouth Ettployiwrnt Funda 
ba incraaaad but that tarioua oonildaration ba givan to ca?aating a aouroa of fadariU. 
doUara not unlUca Tltla I of tha El«Mi\tary ard Saoondary Edutjation ^c^t OUch 
ooiild ba otsnotntrabad by achoola cn tha dawaloprunt of an^ttoyibllity akilla «tot^ 
•aoGivSary achool atudanta. Such an initiatlva would ba tha nail in tha. plank 
i«krUning tha achoola* fundwwmtal raaponalbility in thla araa. 

^.,1hank 70U for thia opportunity bo ahara thaaa thoujhta with ycxil I would 
ba happy to aniwar any quwtiona . ^ . * 




7 , ' . ^ 

Mf. Chairman. Dr. John Grasso, CFffice of Research ahd Develop- 
ment, West Vifffinia University. • ^ ■ i 

Dr, GRA88O, It is an^ honor and a great, pfirsoilal pleasure to 
appeaf today to provide a report on two very important paVts of 
American education, vocational education and training, and Ameri- 
ct^n higher education. ^ . 

Although our existing research does not cover all thk important 
questions on vocational ediication and higher education, it consti- 
tutes in the aggi*egate an impressive Ji>ody work, and provides 
the basis for formulating some opinions oh policy for the f\iturf. 

Let me begin with a review of Existing research on Vocational 
education. X)r couwfe, it shouldHbie clearly understood at the outset 
that a great many different types of programs are^offered across 
the country under the name of vocational education They range 
ffgm some types of prevocational counseling given prior to* high 
school to highW specific post$econdary occupational training, as in 
nuclear technology: " . 

Pro-ams diiFfer from State to State* and from urbai) to rural, 
locations. At the high school level, the programs are also typicalljr 
different for the boys than for the girls. At the most general level, - 
vocational educatfon can be conceived to include training in the 
apprenticeship system, in proprietary schools, in the Aiymed Forces,, 
and in business aijd industry. It is therefore incorfect to speak of 
vocational educatit^n as a unitary commodity. * . 

Publicly funded vocational education is thought to serve as an 
iniportant part of social Vlicy for developing humfin resources, It< 
is aimed at satisfying the needs of persons seeking education and 
training to enhance their life chances, as well as employers and 
^ociefy-at-large. It can also be /construed as the embodiment of a 
certain type of pulili(; educational policy for the noVi-coUege-bound. 
In any event, a Ye^jiew of national studies confirms that vocational 
education is complex iand hM varied effects. / 
' Any discussion of vocational education in high school Should 
begin with the characteristics of the students, especially in light of 
fears whether vocational education is the dumping, ground of 
schools, and also whether vocational education is responsive to the 
nee(is of special populations, that is, minorities', disadvantaged, and* 
handicapped. . 
^ Some surveys from the early to mid-1960's show the average 
male entering vocational education with lower scores on back- 
ground and academic aptitude measures than, the average male* 
general students; other surveys covering the late 1960's and early 
1970V show smaller differences between the male vocational and 
, general students. • ' 

However, for females, the surveys have consistently showit no 
pervasive differences in background or aptitude between vocational 
and general students. % ' - 

The differences in-* data for males and the lack of differences 
among females may be related to th^ fact thkt 'male vocational 
students are predominan|ily enrolled in blue-collar specialty pro- 
gram? while female vocational studenW^re found in the business 
and office cluster; that is, white collar cleric^ll training which may 
require certain verbal and computefional skills. 
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In any event, research with the national date has tyitically been 
based on a recognitipn of possible differences ainong levels and 
Ipmips^ and researchera have-taken pains- ta statigUcally control for 
background, ability, and other differences when investigating out- 
comes thatxould be attributed to theprogram ^lone. , 

The natipnal data reveal some differences on attitudes and out- 
loc<k. ' ^ 

Evidence suggests that vocational studehts tend not to like high 
school as much as ot le^* students, but both occupational and other 
students tend to likd very much the vocational courses that they 
have taken, and vocarional students like their vopationad programs. 

The occupational goals of high school students follow seemingly 
l(^cal patterns: male Vocational graduates are especially likely to 
desire to work in the craft?; female business and office studehts, in 
clerical and secretarialj^obs, et Qetera. 

Coljege preparatory students are. aiming for professional and 
technical jobs. y 

The goals of the students from the general program— some of 
whom are desiring college and others are not— lie between the 
oocupationhl' students' goals and the college preparatory students' 
^oals. It may be said that occupational students desire jobs requir- 
mg special skills, but so do their peers. 

Enrollment in gn occupational high school pn^ram is associateld 
on average vnjth relatively low educational goals—especially among 
white female business and office students— but there are excep- 
tions. ' ^ 

For instance, nearly half of the black male occupational students 
in the 1966 national longitudinal surveys desired to attain 4 more 
years of college. ^ ' / 

This raises (questions whether youth possess sufficient informa-r 
tion about their ooportuhities and the consequences of choo^g 
among the various high school curricula. The data are not clea? on 
this. NLS data on tests of the occupational information possessed 
by yoiith show that male occupational students know less than 
their general track peers about a variety of occupations; however, 
the reverse is^true among the young women. 

There is little evidence as to why the vocational students have 
enrolled during high school in such programs; that is, on the extent 
tb which ''curricular choice" was volitional, was based on^adeqiiate 
information about the various alternatives, and so on. Charles 
Benson has used the term '*truth-in-training'' when talking abqut 
these problems. ^ 

Tiiere is a wide array of outcome dimensions fbr participation ifi 
a vocational education program in high school: education and 
training outcomes, labor market outcomes, social and psychological 
outcomes. ' 

Research with national data has already addressed a number of 
these areas, but not all of them. 

One very important area not addressed is the effects of enroll- 
ment in vocational programs on level of achievement in basic 
skills:, reading, writing^ computation. It is reasonable to conceive of 
both (1) positive effects, if vocational students are motivated toward 
greater academic achievement because they can perceive the- real- 
world applicability of acc^demic subjects^ and (2) negative effects, if 
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bchievement is dampened because less time is spent by vocational 
Stiiden^ in subjects thftt foster development of basic skills. 

Effects may be ej^pected to vary fot- the different kinds of voca- 
tional programs: hlgli schooT versus "poBtsecondaTy, ^hitewWar 
versus bJue-ctollar specialties. However, these effects are not cur- 
rently known. - 

Another educational outcome where research hais not provided 
answers (Joncerns the effects of vocational programs on stemming 
high school dropout rates. Research with the rtational longitudinal 
surveys provides inconsistent fmdings on this question for the male 
students. ■ ^ ^ 

Some of this evidence fails to support the vieW that vocational 
programs help h6ye persist to attam their high school diolomas. 
The dropout Issue is conceptually complex: We still need td know a 
great dealjnaore on how vocational programs attract students, as 
well as how they hold the students that they have already attract- 
ed. . ' • 

Vocational programs seem to have negative effects on the total 
amqunt of schooling attained, including completion of college. Of 
course, voc£(tional students do not desire to complete college to the 
degree that general and College preparatory students do. In fact, as 
vocational students prsist from year to year during high school, 
evidence suggests that their- aspirations fpr, college continually 

^?ft.yerthele8s, after completion of regular school, vocational grad- 
uates receive training of various kinds— espfecially company train- 
ing. By contrast, graduates of the general track seem to attain, 
more for^nal schooj or p6stschool iostitutional training, for exam- 
pier from business college or 'technical institutes." Among Avomen, it 
is interesting to notf that those who had had some typing or 
shorthand in high school are relatively more likely than their 
peers to report additi9nal clerical or secretarial training after high 
school graduation, that is, of those who did not go to collegf. 
' From all of these, jfindings on education dimensions, it is reason- 
able to conceive of secondary-level vocational programs as alterna- 
tivea to the traditional academic programs, and of all the curricu- 
lums as serving both vocational and prevocational purposes. Po8^ 
secondary education and training programs of various kinds and 
' t)je availability of employer-sponsored training ptovide, in total, a 
wide array of opportunities for the further development and pur- 
suit of career interests. ' , , j - i 

The vast majority of young persons in the national longitudinal 
surveys who were out of schpol expressed a desire to obtain addi- 
tional education or training, 'and this includes graduates of voca- 
tional programs. Thus, it is probably unwise to regard high school 
level vocationfil education as the be&t or only opportunity for devel- 
oping labor markeV skillis among the youth. 

Existing research on the lal>or market effects of vocational pro- 
grams includes studies with the national longitudinal surveys, 
sponsored by the Department of Labor^ and with the national 
longitudinal study of the high jchool class^ of 1972, sponsored by the 
National Center for Educatiori Statistics. Issues of interest include 
employability and-unemploym^nt, wages and earnings, and occupa- 
tional a^igrim.ent. 
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The findings on the effects of vocational edvcation on reducing 
unemployment among its graduates are mixed; diffeVent research 
approac hes have produced conflicting finding s. Significantly, it. wn. 
pears that the single most important, dominating factor relating to 
the unemployment amon(|the young workers in these surveys is 
the overall state of the U.S. economy. 

Analysis of the range of occupations K^ld by high school gradu- 
ates wM) did not go to college show that the occupational distribu- 
tions for each curriculum overlap one another to a great extent. 
1 his IS Illustrated wilMbta from the national longitudinal surveys 
of voung whites.- . "'y' 

Among males, 67 percent 6f former vocational students held 
crafts -and operative jobs, but so did 59 percent of former general 
students. Also, while 29 percent of former commercial students 
held white-collar jobs, so did 25 percent of former general students 
• Among females, 74 percent of former business and office gradu-* 
ates worked in clerical and" secretarial positions, but so .did 52 
percent of their general program peers. Overall, for both males and 
temales, both blacks and whites, having some posthigli school edu- 
cation or training increases the chances of holding professional and 
technical jobs. In every level of educatioh, blacks hold lower level 
ipbs than whites, and females are far more likely than males to 
hold clerical jobs. 

One of the most salient outcome areas considered for vocational 
education 18 that of wages and earnings. The evidence seems to 
varv tor different vocational programs. B^sed on national data, the 
high school level vocational programs for males seem to lead on 
average to'no better wages and earnings than does the general 
program. Effects on wages may vary by individual s|)ecialty area, 
or by State or region, but on average, the differences are nil. 
indeed, some longitudinal evidence also shows that the gains in • 
wages over time may be slower for vocational than for general' 
students. — " r. 

However, this is not true fbr fenUle graduates of high school 
level vocational education programs. Among the females, business 
and office graduates were found to eiyoy significantly higher rates . 
ot pay and annual earnings than were graduates of general pro- 
grams. OK 

Among women, over half of the high school graduates not going 
to college work in sex-typed jobs, in every curriculum groupT but 
interestingly, this did not necessarily mean lower wag(»s 

Business and office graduates were especially likely to do so, but 
they enjoyed a wage advantage over their peers. Among women 
with some years of college— but less, than a baccalaureate degree- 
those who worked m fem^lfe jobs enjoyed an advantage over their 
peers. >. 

The finding^ suggest that women wx)rking in non-sex-typed jobs 
were not necessarily any better off than the women working in 
traditionally female jobs. The effects of holding a traditional job 
varies by level of schooling and by race, permitting no simple 
conclusion to be drawn. o r 

Findings also reveal that postsecondary education or training of 
various kinds produces benefits in wages and earnings for high 
school graduates of either sex— and, significantly, for high schwl 
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dropouts, too. The finding** seem to suggest <hat postsecond^ry 
programs and trainirfg outside of cegular school are niore effective 
on the whole than the programs at the* secondary" level However, it 
18 also pcjgsible that the* findings are partly confounded by other 
"preekisting ^differences in the students at each level^ for example; 
motivation' and ni^turity, for which it is difiicult to control. 

In my ot^inion, these various findings suggest a need for .greater 
modesty in expe^tions for vocational education at the high school 
level than for me programs at the postpecondary level or* outside of 
formal schooling. 

At the secondary level, the Vocational programs may provide an 
acceptable alternative to general and academif programs, especial- 
t ly po long as students are exercising free and informed cnoiceg 
when enrolling in tHese programs, but no evidence for overwhelm- 
ing, positive effects can be found in the national studies. completed 
,to date. ^ ^ , \ 

Howei^^, the evidence on po^thigh school education and train* 
ing,/an(r vocational training outsiWjiLof regular schooling dpes show 
positive effects in termsL bf. wages, occupation, "employment, et 
cetera.' . ' ' , 

There is no clearly estdblished single reason to explain theMiffer- 
ence in findings for the various types and levels of vocational 
education and training, but also there is no reason to believe that 
these effects will not continue to persist into the foreseeable future. 

* , REVIEW OF HIGHER EDUCATION RESEARCH 

Recent research on the labor market effects of higher education 
shows, that this issue h also varied and complex. This research may 
be viewed as comprising three distinct scenarios about the labor 
market value of higher education. ' 

Up to the late 1960's and early 1970's, economists and others 
were presenting calculations of the rate of return to investment in 
college and revealing that the payoff was comparable to investment 
in physical capital. Then, in tne early to mid-1970's, a number of 
writers began to warn that, as a nation, we may be overinvesting 
in college; that is, investing more than the market warrants. But ^ 
recently, a third perspective has been, emerging that views invest-: 
ment in college within the context of changes in the demographic 
composition of the American work force; this third picture is not 
yet complete. 

The view' that the mat-ket value of college has fallen has been 
promulgated in recent years. One pair of authors wrote that\he 
golden ^age of higher education came to an abrupt end at the 
oiftsel of the 1970's, when the 25-year boom in the college job 
market withered into a major bust.J This dramatic, if not sensa- 
tional, change of view as compared to what had been written in 
earlier years has drawh a good deal of attention and reanalysis. In 
retrospect, it now appears to compr^ise only a limited part of a 
much larger picture. 

One limitation of the research claiming we have overeducated 
our work force is its failure to consider the wide range of effects 
that higher education nlay produce.\ Higher education may be con- 
ceived as having social,' political, and psychological benefits for a 
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diverse, alert^ and enlightened population which repeatedly vprovea 
to be the Nation's greatest resource. 

Recent research has besrun to ftilly document this wide arra^ of 
effectSi^ in terms of knowledge anjl behavior, anq have concluded 
lhat education is more important than ^ex, religion, occiipaCion, 
father's occupation, and urban or rural origyr. 

A second limitation of the research is comprilwd of its own, 
technical, conceptual, and methodolo^O^l assumptions and, in 
some icases^ errors. ^Eispecially because of its spectacular nature, 
4hi8 body of^ work has drawn other researchers to study it, and 
reviewed have now raised a, great many questions about the scien- 
*tific fedequiicy of the overinvestment research. Writers^have shpwn 
that other assumptions;^ data, and methods of analysis lead to 
entirely difiereVit (conclusions about^the net labor market effects of 
higher education. 

The view now emerging is distinguished by careful attention to 
social and demographic changes in the flow of new workers to the 
labor market, which is transforming the age structure of the^ 
American work fbrce. In one study, I attemptedj^ track the. flow of- 
males belonging to the postwar baby boom St they entered the 
labor force. The first wave of this extraordinarily large cohort of 
youth began to reach 18 years of age, beginnings in about 1965. 

How^iver, witi^ draft calls for the conflict in Southeast Asia at a 
rate of over a million men per year, as well as college entry rates 
continuing to rise iiv linQ with the long term secular trend in 
education, the labor market yya& not called on to accommodate this 
new group until about 5 years later. It was not until about 1970, 
when oyet a million men per year were being discharged from the 
Armed Forces, and the draft was ended, that^the labor market was 
affected atr'all. Then, beginning in 1970, the flow ^of new male 
workers into the labor forcp more than doubled. 

Significantly, this doubling of the flow occurred not only for new 
college graduates, but also for those with less schooling. If there 
were an oveVsupply of college graduates in ifhe labor market, rela- 
tive to demand> then the same was-true of high-school graduates. If 
the oversupply flooded the college graduates' own market, the 
same was true of the market for those with other levels of educa- 
tion and training. * • • . 

The effects of all this may now be considered to have been 
predictable. As Freeman has noted, starting salaries of college 
graduates did not keep pace with historical standards; but the 
same seems to be true for high school graduates. The sheer size of 
the babv boom , cohort relative to labor market opportunities has 

Kushed|Mpung workers into entry-level positions' that differ from 
istori^al standards. As the flow of those with .Various levels of 
education have all been expanding, the position *of new college 
graduates relative to new hign school graduates may continue to be 
cornparable to historical ratios. 
The popular fhess has begun tp describe young workers facjpg a- 

Promotion squeeze, and subseqjuent cohorts, will likely be affected 
y the bulge of worker^ precedmg them. As young workers flooding 
their own markets place downward pressure on wages, young wives 
are increasing^ their labor force activity, at least in part to supple- 
ment family incomes. 
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In fact, just aa this cohort faces intense competition for jobe> the 
same ts probably true in housing and other consumer markets for 
goods'^and services that Are especially important for young families. • 

All of thij may_be discoura^ng sonie new high school graduates 
from entering college, but dbllege-going is aTsa increasing among 
the population over 25 years of age. American workers are respond- 
iog not by abandoning education, but not by continuing to develop 
their skills and contpetancies to compete .at extraordmarily high 
V levels. I 

In my opinion,, it would be a mistake for Congress to overreact to 
tlie evidence. Eveh if the personal payoffs of education have not 
reachedsjSbistorical levels for demographic reasons, the benefits are 
still avali|lable to society at large. Cutbacl^ in support for higher 
education, would not be any mor^ appropriate than, say, trying to 
alleviate the current gasoline crunch by prohibiting the issuance of 
new driver 8 licenses for an indefinite period. A 

Now that the impact of the baby boom has creipd and the labor 
market is continuing to adijust, analysts are increasingly able to 
fully docurfient what has occurred. ^ * ' 

^ The events have left in •their wake a large cghort tested in 
competition throughout elementary, secondary, ar\d higher educa- 
tion, and also in the labof^ market. Thus far they have been the - 
beneficiaries of American policv designed to offer great freedom of 
opportunity to large numbers. With the help of appropriate le|kler> 
ship at the national level, thpy can be ready to respond to current • 
ana future common problems in unemployment, inflation, and 
energy. * 

On the other hand, policies that would intensify competition for 
scarce jobs, goods, and services within higher education or within 
the population at large may be counterproductive. 
' Rather than directing their energies toward the solution of na- 
tional problems, the American population including the postwar 
cohort would be guided by restrictive policies to even more intensi- 
fied interpersonal competition, with family vying against family^ 
ana group against group, with uncertain but probably unpleasant 
results. y \ 

Thank you very much for thii^ opportunity to participate today. 

Of course, like Dr. Swanson, I would be happy to answer any 
questions now or at a future date. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Grasso follows:) 
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Tfils st^teniont U'a report on the labor inarkot value'of vocational 
nd higher education based op recent empirical researdi with national 
data. ti)e material on vocational education Is /taken mainly from a.lar- 
)leted for the Na/ional InstituteVof Educatidn for its. 
ional i?ducation marKioted under the 1976 Education Amend- 
ments (Fl ^-482)..^ The Infuicmation on higher education derives from 
work based on the National ).ongitudinal Surveys/ as well as a new and 
qrdWing body of work based on data from the pureau of th'fe Census and 
Bure^of Labor sWiistics . Although existim] fesearch does not cover \ 
all the important questions on vocational J^ducation and higher education, 
it constitutes iri fhe aggregate an impressive body of work, and provides 

i 

a basis for formulating opinions on the near future. 

Revi yr oj Vocational Education Research 

Let me begin with existing re?earchj^on vooational education. Of 
course, it should be clearly understood at the outset that a great many 
different types of progranrs are offered across the country under the 
*name of vocational education. They range from ^me types of prevoca- 
tional counseling given prior to high school to highly specific post- 
secondary occupational training, as. in'nuclear technology. Programs 
differ from state to state, and from urban to rural locations. At the 
high school level the programs are also typically differjant for the boys 
than for the girls. At the most general level, vocational education can 
be conceived to include training dn the apprenticeship system,^ i^piro- 



All footnotes appear at the end of the text. 
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prietary schools, in the flrnieii. forces, and In businoss rtnd iudu5try» ^\t 
^ is therefo/e. incorxec^tg^^ a miUry com-' 

nwcHty.. * ^ 

. publicly-funded vocatloru^l education is thought to serve as an im- 
portant part of social policy for Hovelopinn hiifnan resources^ It is , ^^9^ 
aimed at satisfying the needs of persons seokim) education and training. 
*to-^nhance their life chances, as well as einployers and socjety-at-large. 

It can also be cgnsy^ed^as the embodiment of a certain type of public 
' educational polity for the noncoTleqe-bound. In any event, a review of 
^n^itional studies confirms** that vox;ational education is complex and has 
varieiJ effects. 

* . Aoy discus!»i(5n of vocational! education in hitjh school should beqin 
vWth the i:haracteristics of they-studonts, especially in light of fears 
/ whether vocational education is the' "flumplnq grourUj" of schools, and 
also whether vocational education is responsive to the needs of special 
populations (e^g., minorifies, disadvantaged, and handicapped). 

National data on nale stiiderjts fn ,high-school-levol vocational 
educat16n shows some di fferences». Some surveys from the earlj to mid- 
1^60's show the average male entering* vocational education with Idwer 
scores on background and acacfetnie apti tude jneasures than the average male 
general student; othet; sur'veys covering the late 1960's and early l97Q's ' 
show smaller diff6ren(fes between the male vocational and general students, 
Vwever> for females, the surveys have consistently shown no pervasive 
differences in hacktfround or aptitude betwo^ vocational and general 
students, % , 

The di/ferencos in data for males and the lack of differences among 
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f'eiiwles may be related t<t-the fact 'that male vocational students are pr« 
tkjmirtantrly enro^ It^ in blue*eol1«r tpec1<tUy pronram^ iffh1>e frjmale voca^ 
tlonal students are found in the Business and Office cluster; thit^ Is,, 
white-collar clerical training vrfilch ma/ require certain verbal and torn 
putatlonal skills. In a?\y ever)t, research with the national data has • 
typically been^based on a recognition of possible differences among le- 
vels ind groups, and researchers have taken pains to statistically con- 
trol for background^ ability and other differences when investigating 
outcomes that could be%attr ibuted to the program alone^ 

The national data reveal soffie differences on attitudes and outlook. 
Evidence suggests that voca*tional students tend not to like high school 

/ ' . ■ — 

3S much as other students, but both occupational and other* students tend 
to like very much the vocational co urses that they have tai;en, and voca- 
tional 'students like their vocational pro-ams. The occuj(at ion<il goa^U 
of high school students follow seemingly logical patterns: male voca- 
tional graduates are especially likely 'to desire to work in the crafts, 
female business and office students in clerical and secretarial jobs, 
etc. College preparatory students are timing for professional and tech- 
nical jobs. The goals of. the students from the general program-- some of 
whom are desiring college and others are not--lie between the occupa- 
tional studentS^* goals and the college preparatory students' goals. It 
may be said tha^ occupational students desire jobs requiring special 
ski.Us, but so do their peers, \ « . 

Enrollment in an occupational high school program is associated on 
average with relativejy low e ducational goals (especially among white 
female business and office students), but there aro exceptions. For 
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instuitr, iK'iirly of the hlack male occupation*! studont^ in tho 19(>0 
Notional l.om|i tudinal. Surveys (JosircnJ to attain foOr o^ inoro years of 
(!ollo()0. This raises (juostions whether youtli -possess sufficient infor^ 
nmtior\ about their opportunities and the conscM^uences of choosin;) anwnt] 
tho various hi^jh school curricula. llic data are t^ot clear on this. NLS 
.^atjvon tests of the occupational 'inYormation possessed youtfi sliow 
f^^fke occupational students know less than their yoneral track peers 
al\JlHp ^riety of^ occupations; howver, the reverse is true ainomj the 
young v/omen/ TUere Ms . little evidence as to whj^ tl^e vocational students 
have qnrolleW dijirirKj hi()h. school in such protjrams; I.e., on the exti?nt 
to which "curriclilar choice'* was volitional, was based on adequate 1n- 
fV)nm\tio!i about the various alternatives, and so on. 

There is a wide ai*ray of outcome dimensiotis for participation in 
a vocational education program in high school: education and traininy 
outcomes, labor market, outcoiiies , social a»ul psycholo(|ical outcomes. Re-» 
search vnth national data has already addressed a number of these areas, 
i^ut not all of thein. One very important ai'ea rtot addressed 1>«; the ef- 
fects of enrollment in vocational proqrams on level of a«fi1evemen4; in 
basic skills: reading, writing, and computat'ion. It is reasonable to 
conceive of both (1) /lositjve effects^ if vocational stud(?nts are moti- 
vated toward 'qreater academic achievement because they^ca'n perceive the 
•real-world applicability of acadoiiiic subjects; and (^^unegative effects, 
If achitw^nent is dampened because less* time is spent by vo^c^tional stu- 
dents iw subjects that foster development of basic skills* Fffects may 
be expected to var'y for tbe di^fferent kinds of vocational programs: 
high sclmol versus postsecondary , wlii te-col lar versu? blut»-co,l lar speci- 
alities. However, these effects are not currently known. 
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Another educalionol outC(wi(? .where re?ie<u'<.h h.is not |>rovi(ietl onswers 

oul rates. Research with the Nations) Lomjitudina! Surveys provules in- 
consi^s\ent find1»uis on this question for the in^lti students. Sojfie of thk 
evidence fails lo'sj^pport the view that. voca.tiotial |>ro()rams* help boys 
persist to attain their high schoo'^ diplomas. The dropout issue is con- 
ceptually complex: we still need to know a' great deal more on how voca- 
tional programs attract students, as well as how they hold the students 
that they have already attracted, ^ * 

Vocational pooyranis se«') to hTive no'jative effects on the total amount 
** ' 

■ of school int/^ttaine(i, incliA^ing coni|)letion of col^ecie. Of course, yoca- 

tional students do not desire to complete college to the deciree that yen- 

eraT'and colle(ie preparatory stydents do. ^\n fact, ^s vocational- students 

persist from year to year during high school » evjdence suggests that tholr 

* » 

aspird/.ions for co]Ke9Q^conti>iually ^rop. 

Nevertheless, after completion of- re^jular school, vocational grad- 
uates receive training of various kinds (especially company training). 
By contrast, graduates of the general track soenrt^b attain more formal 
•school or post-school institutional training (e.gi^ from business col- 
legds or technical instUutes). Among women, it^^s interesting to note 
^at '^those who had had some typing or shorthand in high school are rela- 
tively morfi likely than their peers to report addi tional, clei^ical or . 
SQcrfttarial training after high School graduation (i.e., of those who did 
not go to college). > -f, ^ ^ 

From all of these findings on education dimensions it is reasonabje ' 
to conceive of secondary-level vocational programs as M ternati ves to the. 
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tr<uMtiotujl atodcMnl^: programs, Ami of all the curri(;ula as servino hoth 
vocational and pro- v ocat i onol^ purno^os . Postsecondary oducalion and ^ 
training programs' af various tinds and the availability of employer- 
sponsored training provide, in iTotal, a wide array of opportunities for * 
the further dcvolo|)fnent and ^)ursuit of careln* interests . ^ The vast major- 
ity* of ^younq persons on the National Longitudinal Surveys. who were out 
of school expressed a desire to Obtain, additional education or tr'^jnlng, 
antf this includes graduates of vocational programs, 'Thus, it is probably 
unwise to regard higti school 'level vocational education ^s the best o r v 
dVily opportuuity for develoji,ing labor market skills amorvi the youth. ' / 

f:x\sting research'on the labor market effects of vocational programs 
Includes studies with the NatiOnaMongi tudinal Surveys, sponsored ty 
•the Department of Labor, and \/ith the National Longitudinal Study of the 
High School Class, of 1972, sponsored by the National Center for Education 
Statistics, Issues of interest include employabllity and unemployment, 
wages and earnings, and occupat^onjil assignment. 



The findings on the effects of vocational education on reducing \ ^ 
unemployment among its gradua-tes are mixed; different research approaches 
bave produced conflicting findings. Significantly, it ap|5ears that the 
single most important, dominating factor relating to the unemployment 
among the young v/orkers in these surveys is the overall state of the 
U. S. econoiiiy. ; Vv - • 

Analysis of tlie range of occupations Ireld by high school graduates 
who did not go to college show that the occupational distributions for 
each curriculum overlap one another to a gr^t oxtej^t. This is illus- 
trated with data from the National Lonc^it/dinal Sur'veys for your>g whites. 
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An^onq nja^^os* percent of ifornier voceitional- students held crafty and 
oporAwo jobs, 5ui so'dVd JQ/pdrcen^^^ Toiw gcnnrai students. A^50, 
while 29 percent of former conmerclal it(|^dent» held white-collar jobs, 
so did 25 percent of former Tjeneral ^tudents. ^' Amonq female^ 74 percent 
o-f foiwr business and o/fice^tjraduates worJced in ^levical and secretarial 

' poslt^uns.. but so 'did !32 percent of diefr'^en^al progit^^m peers. Overall^, 
for both males and females, both blackf and v^ites, Staving some post high 
school education or training increases the chances of holdinr^ professional 
and technical jobs. In every level of education, blacks hold lower-leveV 
jQbs than whites^ atJl feiiiales are far inor,e likely than males to hold /:1eVi- 

xCfll 4|^s, / ^ •> ' 

One of the mos^ salient outcome aYeas considered for vocational odu- 
t.U1on is, that of wages and earnings. 'The evidence seems to vary for 
different vocational programs. Based on national data, the high school 

■ level vocational programs for males seetn to lead on average to no better 

v/ages and earnings than does the general program. Lffects on wages may 

vary by' individual sp^jcialty area, or by state or rogion„ but on average 

the differences are nil. Indeed, some longitudinal evidence also shows 

that the train? in wages over time may be slower for vocational than for 

t 

general students. . 

However, this is, not true for female graduates of high school level 
vocational education programs. Among the fetnales, business and off^ice 
graduates were found io enjoy significantly higher rate< Of pay and an- 
nual earnings than were graduates of general progroms. 

Aiiion^ women, ovo*- half of the high school graduates not going to 
• college vK>rk in sex-typed jobs, in every curriculum group, 'h'^ interest- 
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ing]y this ilW not nocossflrily nwan lowor w.^gos. liusiness rtiui oM Ico 
.J^*''*'^"^.^'^ w^*"^ ^\^''^.y ^0 so, hut thoy enjoyed d wdge-advaii. 

t^ye over thoir peers. Aniomj wotnen with soine years^f collo()0 (but less 
than a baccalaureate deyree). those who workinl 't^"fe»nale" Jobs errjoyt>d 
an advantnye over their\oers. The findinys shyybtt that wor.en wmkiny 
In non-sex- ty|)e<l jo^s were not rieciissari ly any better off n:han tfie ^^mon 
working in^raditionally "f^le'l jobs. The effects of holding a trad- 
itional, job varies by level of school iny and by race, permit ting no simpl 
conclusion to be drawn. / ^ ^ 

Fimilngs also rovea! that poslsecondar'y education^or) training of 
various linds produces benefits in waqes^and earnings for high school 
- graduates of either sex (and, significantly, for high school dropouts, 
too). The findings seeiii to suggest that postsecoridary programs and 
training outside of regular sbhool a%p more effective on the whole than 
the prwams at the secondary levol. iiowevor, It is also poss-iblo th,>t 
the findings are partly confounded by other pre-existTng differences in 
the students at each level ( e.g. nioti va tion and maturiVy) for which it 
Is d^Jfficult to control. 

In t\\y opinion these various findings suggest a need for greater 
modesty In expectations for vocational education at the high school level 
tlian for the programs at the pos t secondary level or j)Utside of forii^l 
schooling. At the secondary level, th^ vocational programs may provide 
an acceptable alternative to general and academic programs, especially 
so long as students are exercising frcM? and informed choices when enrol- 
ling In these programs, but no evidencfi for overwhelming positive effects 
can be fourid in the national studies completed to date, fiowever, the 
evidence on post-high school education and training, and vocational 
training outside of regular school i n^ does show positive effects in terms 
of. wages, occupations, c^iployment; etc. . 

There is no clearly-ostablishod single reason to explain the dif- 
ference in findings for the various types and levels of vocational edu- 
cation and training, but also there is no reason to believe that these 
effects will not continue to persist into , the foreseeable future. ' 

B 
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Review of Hicjhcr Education Research , . 

Recent research on the labor market effects of higher education 

* " ^ " ■ # 

shows that this issue is also va»*ied 9nd complex. This research may be 
viewed as comprising three distinct scenarios at)Out the labor market 
vftlue of higher education. . 

Up to thfe'late 1960's and early 1970's, economists and others wer*6 
presenting ^calculatUns of the rate of return to investinent in college 
and revealing that the payoff was fomparable to investment in physical 
capital. Then, in the early to mid-1970' s» a number of "writers began ^ 
to warn that, as a nation, we may be over^investlng in college; that is, 
investing more than the ma/^ket warrants. But recently, a third per- 
spectiWo fuis been#emerging that views investment in college within the 
contoxtj of changes in the demographic composition of the American work- 
force; khis third picture is not yet complete. 

/Thl v^^w that the market value of college has fallen has been 
promulgated in recent- years/ One pair of authors wro^e that the 
"goldenjage of higher education came to an abrupt end at the outset of 
the 197i's, when the 25-year boom in the college job market withered 
into a. major bust."^ This dramatic, if not sensational, cha^nge of view 
as compared to wtial had been written in earlier years Ivas drawn a good^ 
deal of attention and reanalysis. In retrospect it novi. appears to com- 

r 

prise only a limited part of a much larger picture. 
* 

One limitation of the research claiming we h'ave overeducated our 
workforce Is its failure to consider the wide ranytf of Q,ffects that 
higher education may produce. Higher education may be conceived as 
having social, political, and psycho logic.al bent?fits for a diverse, 
alert and enlightened population v^hith repeatedly proves to be the 

10 . 
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'nation's Dreatest rosource. Recent research has begun to fully document 

this wide array of effects^Mn terms of know'ledqe and behavior, and have 

' concluded that education is inoro important than sex^, religion, occupation, 

father's occupation, and urban or rural ori(J^. 

A second limitation of the research is comprised of its own tech- 

nical, conceptual -and hmthodological assumptions and (in some cases) 

errors. Especially because of Its spectacular nature, 'this body qf v;ork 

has drawn other researchers to study it, and reviewers have now raised 

a great many questions about the' scientific adequacy of the "o^rinvest- 
7 ' ^ 

ment" research. Writers have shown that other assumptions, data, and 
methods of analysis lead to entirely different conclusions "^bout the 
net labor market effects of higher education,^ 

The view now emerging is distinguished by careful attention to 
social and denographic changes in the flow of new workers to the l^jbor ^ 

market, which is transforming the age structure of the American work- 

9 * ■ 

force, In one study I attempted to track the flow- of males belonging 

to the post-war baby boom as thoy entered the labor force. The first 
wave of this extraordinarily large cohort, of youth began to reach elgh- 
teen years of . age beginning in about 1965. 

HW'/ever, with draft calls for, the 'conf 1 ic n Southeast Asia at a 
rate of over a million menr per y^r, a^ well a^ollege entry rates con- 
tinuing to rise in line with the long term secular trend in education, 
the labor n^rket was not called on to accomodate this new group until 
about five^ears Jater. It was not until about 1970, v^hen over a mil-' 
Mon men per year were, being discharged from the armed forces, and the 
draft was ended, that tli^ labor m^^rket was affected at all. Then, 

11 
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beginnlnfi in 1970 the flow of male workers into the labor force more 
than doublod.^^ 

Significantly, *this doubrtr^g "of the fToW oCCUT^y^Gd MX onVy for new 
colT^ge graduates, but also for those with less schgoHng. If there were 
an oversupply of*college graduates 1n the labor market, relatT^e to de* 
mand, then the same vas true of hi^h school graduates. If the oversupply 
flooded the college graduates' own market, the same was true of the mar- 
ket for' those with other levels of education and training. 

The effects of all this may now be considered to have been predic- 
table. As Freeman has noted, starting salaries of college graduates did 
not keep pace witli historical standards; but the same seems to be true 
for high school graduates. The sheer size of the baby boom cohort 
relative to labor market opportunities has pushed young, workers into 
entry level positions that differ from historical standards. As the flow 
of those wUh various levels of education have all been expanding, the 

position of new college graduates relative to new high school graduates 

12 

may continue to be comparable to historical ra-tios. 

■ r 

The popular press has begun to describe young workers facing a pro- 
motion squeeze, and subsequent cohorts will likely be affected by the 
bulge of workers preceeding them. -As young workers flooding their own 
markets place downvj^d pressure on wages, younq wives are increasing thel 
labor force. activity, at least in part to supplement family incomes. In 
fact, Sjs^t as thi^^cohort faces ihtense competition for jobs, the same 
is probably true in housing and other consumer markets for goods and 
services that are especially important for young families. 

All of this may be discouraging sonie new high school graduates from 

12 
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interim) colltMje, but collego-going is also Incteasinc) amomj thj? popula- 
tion over 25 yowars*of. oyc. American workers are responding not by aban- 
doning education, but by continuing to dovelop their skills and competen- 
cies to compete at extraordinarily high levels. 

' Inj»\y opinion it would be a mIslakeVor Congress to overreact to the 
evidence. F.ven If the personal payoffs of education have not re|iched 
historical levels for demographic reasons, the benefits are still avail- 
able to society at large. Cutbacks in support for higher education would 
not be any mre a(>|>ropr late then^-'say, trying to alleviate thc^ current 
gasoline crunch by prohibiting the issuance of new. driver^s licenses for 
an Indefinite period. 

Now that the impact of the baby bpom has crested and the labor nwr- ' 

ket is. continuing to adjust, analysts are increasingly able to fully'"- 

n ^ 
document what has occurred. ^ The events have left in their wake a large 

cohort tested in competition throughout eleinentary, secondary and higher 

eduction, and also in the labor market. Thus ^far they have befen the 

beneficiaries of American policy designed to offer great freedom of op- 

portunity to large numbers. With the help of appropriate leadership at 

the national level they can be ready to respond to current and future 

conwon problems In unemployment, inflation arnl energy. 

On the other hand, policies that would intensify competition for 

scarce jobs, goods and services within higher education or within the 

population .at lar^e may be counterproductive. Rather than directing 

their energies toward the solution of national problems, the American 

population Including the post-war cohort vre'uld be guidod by restrictive 

poHcie?; to even more intensified interpersonrtl competition, with family 

vying ag.,inst family, and group against group, witli uncertain but " 

probably unpleasant results. 

13 
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Notes 



1. See Grasso and Shea (1979). . 

' 2. Grasso and flyers (1977)» Grasso (1977). 

3» The four primary sets of national data are: Project Talent 
(see Wise, 1977), Youth In Transition (O'Malley et al., 1977), 
the National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Marke^t Experience 
(Center for Human Resource Research, 1977 )\ aai>^the Lonqltudlnfrl 
Study of Educational Effects (Creech et al., i977; Nolfl et al . , 
1977; Peng et al., 1977). The latter project Is also sanetlmes 
called the National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class 
of 1972. ^ 

4. See for irtstance th^itatlons of F»*eeman and O'Toole In the 
reference list. " 

5. Freeman and Holloman (1975, p. 24). 

6. E.g., Astin (1977), Feldman and Newconib (1969), Hyman arid 
others (1975). 

7. See Goldstein (1977), Grasso (1977), Jaffee and Froomkln (1978), 
^ Levin (1978). Smith and Welch (1978), and Witmer (1978). 

8. For instance^. Grasso (1977), Rumberger (forthcoming), 
We^lch (1979), and Wiliridr (1978). 

9. Easterlin (1978), Easterlin and others (1978), and Johnston (1976). 
10. Grasso (1977), ' , 

Grasso (1977), Rumberger (forthcoming). 

12. Idid. 

13, Welch (1979). 
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The Chairman. Thunk yoii very much, Dr. Grasao. I know that 
Senator R^^odolph wanted to remain here for your entire testimo- 
ny, but we are all subject to conflicts at all times. As chairman of 
one of the other coitimittdes, he wm occupied, as so many of the 
olliers are al this very busy time in the Senate. 

Seputor Javits left for SALT. Senator Schweiker and I are rank- 
ing members. If there are any conflicts, this is our one priority. 

I want you to know that even though we do not have maixy 
members here due to todays schedule of Senate activities, this 
subject is of the highest importance to all our members. 

Eve/ything that has been added .to our background of knowledge 
is gofrig to be very useful and the hearing record created today will 
form the basis for our consideration of youth issues. 

It is hard right now to organize to the maximum benefit and still 
be effijcient here with time. I thought of two questions that might 
draw forth what would be particularly helpful to iVie if I put a 
broad inquiry this way. 

Just Assuming for a moment existing funding levels, I wonder 
what each of you would designate as the most important single 
priority changes that yoii would recommend in terms of our cur- 
rent legislation, that has been designed or developed for the area of 
youth transition in employment. Second if we had considerably 
more money that could be made available, what would you design 
for us? , . 

Could you take a shot at that, Ms. Wiskowski? 
- Ms. WiSKOwrsKi. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, in response to the first part of 
your question that if the funding remains status quo, that remedi- 
ation seemf} to me a very costly process. I suppose I would say that 
there isn't much else that we can do at this point for the young 
people who are in the pipeline and who require remediation to be 
competitive in the linsubsidized labor market; but it is a very costly 
process, and I would look back instead to the institutions that 
currently are responsible for providing employability development 
skills, aod that is in the broadest perspective. 

I look at the whole range of human resource development in that 
broad way and see it as having substantial impact on futute em- 
ployment development. 

Let me be very brief about that. ' 

Human resource development can be likened to economic devel- 
opment. The kind of infrastructure we develop in our human coi- 
tal, whether, we talk about prenatal care, proper nutrition, proper, 
medical services, they all play an important part in employment 
outcome for that person. Trying to remediate in 18 months what 
the support system has not been able to do for many years is very 
costly and dften very unsuccessful. 

The other part of tha* answer would be that we do have a 
capacity to liiik in beside collaborative efforts into the economic 
development programs that the Congress has passed. I think more 
and more we have got to look for ways to target in employment 
opportunities for the most structurally unemployed With the eco- 
nomic initiatives that have been encouraged by the Congress. 

The Chairman. Thank you. _ 
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Mr TiMPANR. My answer to both questions would be the same. I 
would concentrate on the development, either on .a training basis 
or on a programmatic basis, depending upon the amount of fund- ^ 

» ihg. Programs in the secondary school years of the type suggested 
By Mr. Hornbeck and by my own testimony , would be compensa- 
tory in nature, but focused on the indivi9uars needs as the individ- 
ual approaches adulthood, 

I spoke frequently in my testimony about the concept of literacy 
because I think that encompasses the basic educational need and 
what the educational system can give each individual as he or she 
approaches adulthood. It is in the secondary school years that the 
individual begins to make those choices for himself and herself 
whether or not to learn and I think if the secondary schools could 

' pick up on that dynamic and provide skills that it can, that would 
be th^ most important thing 

* The ChairmaM, We have legislated the individualized plan when 
. we passed the legislation for all the handicapped. I get a mixed 
report from those who do administer the program back home. It 
makes a great deal of sense in its begir(hing period. It is a very 
phfnful process for thoHe who have the responsibility of developing 
and compiunicating a plan. ' 

Mr. TiMPANE. Its applicatioh to the Secondary school years would 
in general be a great educational advance.* The whole concept of 
individualization has been rpore difficult to apply at the secondary 
Ipvel. 

I would »also report, secondhandedly, that in the second and third 
years the localities appear to be handling tl\e lEP some^yhat better 
than in the initial year^, There was an over-response' to the re- 
quirements. A person from the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped .reported that at least the average plans are getting much, 
much shorter, which indicates the systems are ac^jisting. 

The Chairman, It would'seem to me if the resources are there in 
this connection, an individualized plan would have multiple bene- 
fits, including not only the development of skills but also the 
deve'lopment of personal esteem that would come about* from con- 
centration on the individual. I am not a psychologist, but it ^yould 
just seem that way to me. ^ \ 

Mr. TiMPANE. Yes.^ v • • 

The Chairman. Dr. Swanson? ^ 

Dr. Swanson. Mr. Chairman, I usually have three ways to 
answer a question. ^ 

^The first way is to act as if I know the ajrlswer. The second way is 
a straightforward, hard-hitting evasion, I learned that from my 
professor friends. The third way is to speak so long that the ques- 
tion is forgotten. I learned that from a personal friend and a 
Senator from Minnesota who is no longer with us. 

In response to your question, I would like to say that I hope that 
in 10 years someone will look back on this Congress and this 
committee and say that ''this committee tried to look carefully at 
human resource policy and tried to connect policy at local. State, 
and Federal levels. They did what no one elSe had ever done, to 
realize that the solutions to the problems might need to be as 
complex as the problem itself." 
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Second j I would hope that legislation woul4 look at the needed 
structurtJ changes to effect collaboration among the various kmds 
of fiscal Agents at every level of ffovernment, every level of respon- 
sibility, every kind or responsibility at the loc^ level> so there is 
-ftlU-scate collaboration and not merely ways of passing casualties 
off to someone else. 

Third. I would like to see some focus on Qualitative improvments. 
1 mentioned some of these earlier, but I think instructor traming 
and some focus on inquiry is most important. I would favor these 
with the same level of funding, or even with more. 
The Chairman. Thank you. Dr. Swanson. 
Mr. Hornbeck? 

Mr. HoRNBKCK. In the context of status (^uo funding, there is 
nothing, in my view, that would be more important than your 
mandating what I call employability development plans on an indi- 
vidual basis, requiring in each instance, the collaborative signoff of 
both the school system apparatus and the prime sponsor apparatus. 

You are quite right in noting a similarity to lEP. Th&t was quite 
cgnscious. Local school systems cannot get 'at the Congress all the 
time or even at the Office of Education. Thus, there is no one in 
the country who has heard the grief of local school systems more 
than we State superintendents of schools as it pertains to the 
burdens imposed by lEP's. ^ . , , 

I appreciate the" difficulties that the lEP s imnpsed particularly 
in the early days. But the standard against which we ought to 
measure our evaluation qf the lEP is whether or not they have 
worked. 

In the last 8 years, beginning with the Pare suit in Pennsylvania, 
this, Nation has made a kind of commitment as it relates to handi- 
capped children. That is most unusual in the annals of history. A 
central piece of making that happen in an effective manner, has 
been the individualized education plan. It is not without its prob- ' 
lems. We are not without our continuing challenges in the world of 
special education; but it is my view that the kinds of contributions 
that individualized planning has made could be made as well using 
that mechanism In the youth employment setting. 

Should you, in your wisdom, decide to give more funds to this 
effort, I would move from the individualized plan and recommend, 
as Mr. Timpane has suggested, a focus-not unlike the title I pro- 
gram, but, at the secondary level, focusing particularly on basic- 
skill development to issues of attitude and motivations. 

The Chairman. I see. ^ • 

Thank you. 

Dr. Grasso? • 

Dr. Grasso. Personally, I have some trouble responding to ques- 
tions about the status quo. 

As I think back to the situation in my home State of West 
Virginia, the stattts quo includes some training programs (some of 
which have been developed with Federal ^istance) that appear to 
be very good, high-quality programs for {Providing training in the 
coal industry in health and safety^ and skill development. These 
programs could assist workers to mine Ctfal productively and safely 
but, at the present tittle, these programs fleem to be "on hold. 
;^ Workers in that industry are being laid off while the Nation tries 
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.to figure out what il is going to do, what role it wanta the coal 
industry to play in our national life. 

At the same time, the status quo includes a slowdown^of the 
economy. The ecenomic» social, and demographic forces that I de- 
Bcribed earlier have muddied the^waters and make it difRcuitrfor 
researchers to tell you which programs seem to be effective and 
which ones do not. The status quo is not as solid a foundation today 
as maybe it was 10 years ago. Things seem to be uncertc^in* 

As for targeting of additional fUnds, I think that the evidence 
presented today and yesterday' indicated very clearly that we need 
to keep oUr stable institutions in place and that we need to pay a 

f^rectt deal of attention to the problems of minorities and particu- 
arly disadvantaged youth. For those in school V^here schools can 
play va role, we need redoubled emphasis on basic skills and abili- 
ties, and on '\)roviding career information about career opportuni- 
ties and sources of career training and education, to help young 
people get access to careeris. For Doth innsK^hool and out-ofHSchoql 
young people, we need this continuing supply of career training 
and education opportunities, whether they are part of the formal 
educational system or not. 

Finally, for out-of-school youth, and particularly minority and 
disadvantaged youth, we need programs that will provide these 
youths with ways of access to joDS. Advantaged youtn seem, from 
our research evidence, to have ways to find out about goc^ job 
opportunities. These ways include their families, thdir friends, 
their neighbors, their teachers, their counselors, and so on. They 
find out about job opportunities But perhapsJbr some mmority and 
disadvantaged 5^outh, as they have been perhaps not well served by 
the regular school poc^am, they also find themselves on the 
margin when it comes to getting information about good jobs or 
finding out how to get access to these jobs, how to conduct the.m- 
selves effectively in the labor market. This is a very important 
part, I think, of the unemployment problem and something that 
the bommittee should address itself to. 
The Chairman, Excellent, 
Thank you very much. 
Senator Schweiker? 
^ Senator SChweiker. Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman, 
^^«Mr. Timpano, I would like to pursue a few points that you made 
in your testimony. 

You well defined the educational problem in the transition which 
vJras the focus, and you referred to Mr, Wirtz's definition of the 
problem as well. Your analysis of literacy, transferrable skills, and 
work-study experiences were good, 

I would like to explore just two of those for a minute. 
On pagQ 11, ypu do define what you are doing on education-work 
councils^ and you say there arej I believe, 33 sites in the country 
now under NIE auspices. * 

My question to you is, When do you expect to get some input 
back from these programs; and what is the magnitude of t|iis 
program? ' 

Mr, TiMPANK. I would be pleased to provide the exact data for 
you later. We do have an evaluation of <»ho8e programs currently 
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underway. It will be almoet a year before the final results are in, 
but I will check on that and provide you with that information, 
^Senator Schwkikrr. I would hope maybe you could give us an 
abbreviated report, because/I think that will have a great deal of 
i)earing on*the rewriting of our legislation. That will be done before 
the year is up. So if you could get some kind of shortcut procedure , 
to us on a highlight or summary basis, very early, I think it would 
be very helpful. 

Mr. TiMPANK. I will be glad to do that. Senator Schweikerr 
Senator Schweiker. I am glad to see you involved in it. It is a 
helpful evaluation. It would be helpful to have some -kind of short 
J^nalysis before the vear expires, because it will have some bearing 
on what we say in this legislation. 

You do not know whether it is beyond 38 sites, or is that fixed at 
this point? 

Mr. TiMPANK. As far as I know, it is fixed. Those sites have been 
in operation for a year. 

Senator Schweik^. Because this probably 'represents the rpost 
feigrtificant new development in the vouth employment picture and 
your evaluation and analysis would be very meaningful to use with 
respect to whatever vve decide to do. ^ . ^ 

Mr. TiMPANE. I will be pleased to supply that. 

Senator Schweiker. The second point' I would like to elaborate 
on a minute, is on page 13, your reference to the career internship 
program of the QIC. You are doing an evaluation now or not? Or is 
this the kind of program you are citing that has to be pursued? 

Mr. TiMPANE. NIE has completed a comprehensive evaluation of 
the career internship program in Philadelphia. I would be pleased 
to provide you with a summary of that. 

Senator Schweiker. I think we may have that. 

Mr. TiMPANE. An evaluatiort of the four additional sites has just 
begun. 

Unfortunately, the results will probably not be available during 
the time that you have available for consideration of this issue. 

Senator Schweiker, Are you saving they are going to evaluate 
four more sites? 

. Mr. TiMPANE^ Yes. ^ . 

Senator ScH\(rEiKER. You are saying that would nojt be done m 
that time? 

Mr. TiMPANE. Yes. The Philadelphia site has been fully^evaluat- 
\ed, and the results are now available. At the request of the Depart- 
ment of Labor» we replicated the Philadelphia experience in fdur 
additional communities and have just begun that evaluation. 

Senator Schweiker. Ete you have any other evaluatfona of some 
of the other projects vou listed? You have Control Data Corp.'s 
program and Kockwell s program, and Jobs for Youth and th^ Open 
Road program. 

Are these something you have yet evaluated or are you just 
citing them? • * ' 

Mr. TiMPANft. I am iust citing them. They are,- for the most part, 
to be conducted under the Youth Employment Delmonstration 
Projects Aqt. The Department pf Labor has evaluted Some of them, 
and I don't know how extensive their evaluation has been. 

Senator Schweik«r. I am pleased to see all these referencfes. 
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As you know, we have a tremendous battle to get vou funded in 
my Appropriations Committee. There is always a big argument 
about what you are doing: is it constructive and realistic? I think it 
is very realistic and very appropriate. I hope you continue to give it 
a high priority in- 4^rmS'Of evaluating research or whatever^ on 
what I call a transitional problem. 

You have obvioualyd^Si^ y/\th it extensively. It is a good point to 
make in my Approprtatr6ns Committee, It is a good point to talk 
aboUt specific research and related work that has a payback to. us 
as policymakers. Using this information, I think, will allay some of 
the criticism that comes up from time to time in our committee. So 
I think keeping that kind of priority and i^iterest wouW be very 
heli^uU not only from the standpoint of this committee, but also I 
think in t6rms of the need, because I think that the transition and 
the whole youth employment problem has got to be one of our 
highest priorities in the evaluation of the ejfeotiveness of educa- 
tion. ^ * 

Mr Timpanb;. I will be pleased to' assist you in that attempt in 
any way. We intend to keep this a priority issue. 

Senator Schweiker. I'would like to ask Dr Swanson sQrifie ques- 
tions about his vocational education testimony, 

Ofi page 12 — well, on several pages, actually r you referred to the 
shift in emphasis from ends to means and the conflict you see 
unfolding between the two, 

I wonder if you would elaborate a little bit about what that 
conflict is and how it presents a problem, as you see it? 

Dr. Swanson. The means which I mentioned were means related 
to educational methodology, the legislating of educational method- 
' ology and enforcing compliance. I believe that it is the wrong 
direction to go because it makes the carrying out of instruction an 
administrative problem rather than a learning problem. 

Another is the strict formula-oriented funding which essentially 
prevents planning. It allows only planning to fit a formula orienta- 
tion for a fund flow so that planning is an accommodation to a 
budgl^t rather than a budget that is an accommodation of planning. 
That i3.What I had in mind iri talking about a means-oriented kind 
of Federal role. It is more desirable for the Federal level to deal 
.with policy rather than with implementation. 

Senator Schweiker. You say on pAge 3, that a lot of States don't 
have State boards of vocational education. - ^ 

How many have them? - 

Dr. Swanson. All have boards of vocational education, but ihey 
do not exist, except for convenience, as boards of vocational educa- 
tjjpn. They convene and say, **We will convene ^nd designate our- 
selves^he bpard of vocational education.** Only about three States 
in this country have Separate boards of VqiMitional education. Most 
are boards which exist tor elementary ancK^e^^ondary education and 
occasionally address the problems of vocational education because 
the law requires that they be so designated. 

Senator ochweiker. You see a big advantage in having a sepa- 
rate vocational education board? ^Did I understand that correctly? 

Dr. Swanson. There may not be an advantage in a separate 
board of vocational education, but there would be a great advan- 
tage in a State legislature addressing itself to the problems And 
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questions of vocational education and training. Today the auth^- 
zation for most State i)rograms is a Federal authorization. There is 
an insufficient focus on the problems. The Federal law which gov- 
erns, Senator, states that purposes should be in accordance with 
"State law" and ^^(5$jg^ farther to ilescrtb^ 

who should deal with it, such functionaries as the State board or 
the State agency. This gets into the question of how States should 
organize to deal with the responsibility. It ^ioesn't deal with legisla- 
tive action at the State level for accepting the responsibility or how 
the State interacts with th^ Federal level in implementing it. 

Senator Schweiker. I would like to go to Mr. Hornbeck. 

You state on page 3 that you support the employability develop- 
ment plan but not quite the way it has been implemented, em- 
ployed, or installed. 

What is your essential concern that we ought to keep in mind as 
you see it on this approach? 

Mr. Hornbeck. One is to add the school system as a full partner 
in the development of those plans. At the* moment, that is a volun- 
tary thing where it happens at alL It happens Jess often than, in 
fact, it takes place. Absent that role, a major ingredient is n^issing. 

The second point is the manner in which the pjan is done. In 
most instances that I have experienced, it is a very cursory over- 
view kind of mechanism. It is not routed as the lEP with handi- 
capped kids is^ in an identification of the young person, a full 
assessment of the young person's weaknesses, and, a prescription, 
then, a specific set of actions required in order to remedy those 
weaknesses. 

At the moment, in most, places, the employability development 
plan tends to fall into that category of something that people 
sometimes do in order to comply with something that found its way 
into Federal law, rather than being used as -the lEP is in an 
effective planning manner. 

Senator Schweiker. OK. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Again, we are most grateful for all that you 
contributed to us, afhd hope that we can look forward to future 
communications with you. ' * 

Thank you. 

Today's, final panel of experts >yill discuss what current labor 
market policies are trying to accomplish, goals for the 1980*3, with 
regard to youth employment, and a general look at policy options 
available to the committee. 

Members of the panel are Dr. Isabell SawhiU, director, National 
Commission for Employment Policy; Mr, Ruoy Oswald, director. 
Department bf Research, AFL-CIO; Mr. Frank Schiff, vice presi- 
dent. Committee for Economic Development, and Dr. Arnold 
Packer, Assistant Secretary for Policy Evaluation and Research,* 
U.S. Etepartment of Labor. * . 

Dr. Sawhill, we are very pleased to start witl\ your statement. 
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STATEMENT OF DR ISABELL V, SAWHILU DIRECTOR, NATION- 
AL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY; RUDY OSWALD, 
DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH, AFL-CIQ; FRAWK 
8CHIFF, VICE PRESIDENT, COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC' DE- 

Vlia.0PMENT4 AND- DR. ARNOIJl PACKER. ASSl 

TARY FOR POLICY EVALUATION AND RESEARCH, DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR, A PANEL . 

Dr. Sawhill. Mr. Chairman, I aopreciate the opportunity to be 
here today, particularly since o%ir Commission has been examining 
this issue ol youth emplo)m»ent for over a year now. We are our- 
• rently flnalizmg our recommendations and will be meeting with 
the President next week to brief him on our flndings and recom- 
mendations. At the same time, we hope to submit thosd recommen- 
dations to you and we would like an opportunity to meet with you 
and your staff at that time if that would be helpful. 

The Chairman. The timing a^ain? 

Dr. Sawhill. We will be officially submitting our recommenda- 
tions to the President on November 1. 

The Chairman. We. will look forward to that and also the discus- 
sions that will follow. 

Dr. Sawhill. What I will do today is report essentially on what 
our staff has found. I cannot tell you what the final conclusions of 
the Commission will be because there is still some drafting of th^Tir 
position going on. 

I have chosen in my t€istimony to focus on six very broad issues. 
The first is what should the objectives of youth employment and 
education policies be The second is .what target groups ar^ we 
trying to reach? The third is what kind of general program ap- 
proaches or services are we trying to deliver to youth? 

The next is what do we know about the effectiveness of current 
' educational efforts, and what new initiatives might make sense in 
that area? ^ 

The fifth is what do we know about employment and training 
programs and* new approaches that might make sense there? Then, 
finally, I would like to discuss a few questions of implemeVitation at 
the local level. 

Most of these (questions that were raised at the field hearings 
which the Commission sponsored this year. We took testimony 
from over a hundred people in four cities around the count.ry, and 
we heard a great deal from local program operators and citizens 
about what they believe the problems today to be. 

On the first Question, that is, the question of objectives, I think 
the fundamental issue is the extent to which policy should focus on 
providing immediate income and jobs for vouth, versus the extent 
to which it should focus on improving long-ternl employability. 
Those two goals are not always-consistent. Sometimes by providing 
immediate income and jobs, you are improving a young persons 
long-term employability and earning ability, but not alwavs. 
. To the extent that they are not always consistent goals, I think 
we should think more clearly about what it- is we are trying to 
accomplish. 

Employment ^nd training programs have focused somewhat 
more heavily on immediate income and employment, while educa- 
tion programs have had somewhat greater impact on long-term 
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employability. In the past, I believe, there has been too much 
attention given to the unemployment statistics, too much focus on 
the high unemployment rates of youth which are indeed scandal- 
ous; but I think this has led us to believe that what we needed to 
do was to put them into jobs. We assumed if we could bring the 
unemployment rate down, the problem 'would T>e solved. I think 
this is a disservice, particularly to disadvantaged youth who may 
not necessarily enter the mainstrean^ of our economy and society 
as adults just because we provided them with a job while they were 
going through this transition period. This does not mean that we 
don't need to provide some immediate employment opportunities, 
but we should not assume that work experience programs by them- 
selves are going to have many longterm beneFits. 

Many observers have commented that a number of our current 
programs have essentially provided mostly income traneifers to the 
participants. If that is the case, then they are more of a paliative 
than^ long-terirt solution to the problem. 

Let me turn now to the second issue, and that is. Who is it that 
we wjsh to tai^et scarce Federal resources on? In times of budge- 
tary restYaints, this becomes a particularly critical question. All of 
our analyses seem to suggest that youth unemployment is not a 
generalized problem. It is a severe problem for a relatively small 
group of young people along some continuum of need. Those that 
nave the greatest problem making the transition from sch^l ihto^ 
the labor market are youth from low-income families and nttnority- 
youth. The research is very clear on the tremendously dispropor- 
tionate impact of this problem on minority youth. 

In liking at what the universe of need might be for any new set 
of programs, our staff said, "Let's look at all of the youth in low- 
income families." We found that there are about 800,000 3^pung 
people who turn 16 each year and whose parents have low incomes 
at the time that they enter their adolescent years 

If we were to take those 800,000 youth who were disadvantaged 
and who turned 16 each year and provided each one of them with 
$10,000 worth of some package of services over say a 6-year 
period — you could give it to them in short duration, very intensive 
programs, or longer duration, less^ intensive programs — what we 
would be talking about is a program which would cost $8 billion. 
That is quite expensive,' but probably an overestimate of the cost of 
serving tnis particular universe. 

The reason I say that is because^ you wouldn't have to assume 
that every youth from a low-income family was going to need, 
special services. In fact, some of them woidd not wish to partici- 
pate, for various reasons. If we look at the iefvidence from the youth 
entitlement program under YEDPA, we find onlj^ 50 percent of 
those in-school entitled to a guarantee job are particijpatin^. 

If I take that evidence and add it to my earlier calculations, we 
come up with a cost of serving this population of about $4 billion, 
which IS really roughly what we are currently spenOing.J have 
taken the time to go through this little analysis— to which I should 
attach lots of caveats— because I think it says the problem is not 
necessarily that we ai:^ spending insufficient dollars Qn youth un- 
employment; it may simply be that we are not spending them' as 
effectively as we might. 
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The next question I would like to address is what mix of services 
should be provided to youth? Clearly, different youth need different 
kinds of assistance, and we cannot generalise about the problem. I 
tl^ink this leads to a recommenation to permit some flexibility at 
the local level for^serving youth. Bui I do think that, based upon 
all of our research, there are some generalizations that^ can be 
made about what should be the major strategies for responding to 
the problem. 

First of all, youth unemployment, and especially minority youth 
unemploym^ent, is very sensitive to the state gf the economy. Even 
in perioas of full employment, however, youth unemployment re- 
mams very high. I thmk ih\^ leads me to suggest that full employ- 
ment is a necessary, but not a' sufficient prerequisite to lowering 
youth unemployment. 

The second thing we have learned is that some youth unemploy- 
ment, but not very much of it, is due to the fact that the cost of 
hiring an inexperienced person may exceed their productivity ini- 
tially. This would suggest that programs like the targeted jobs tax 
credit or other kinds of subsidized employment programs could 
help increase employment opportunities for disadvantaged youth. 

The third thing that we have learned is that discrimination still 
seems to impair the labor market opportunities of minority youth 
and young women of both races. While equal employment opportu- 
nity programs are important to counter this problem, I think we 
must go beyond them to Qnd other mechanisms which will over- 
come cultural stereotypes in the labor hiarket. I believe that great- 
er exposure of minority ^outh and employers to one another would 
help, whether through internship programs, subsidized work expe- 
rience, or what have you. 

The fourth thing thait I think we have learned is that education- 
al handicaps are a maior cause of the employrtient problems of 
disadvantaged youth. Our secondary schools are turning out a 
large proportion of graduates who don't have the basic skills. I 
know you have heard a great deal about this issue from the previ- 
ous panel, so I will not elaborate except to say that I found myself 
very much in agreement with most of the former witnesses. 

Not only is there a lack of basic skills among high school gradu- 
ates, but as you heard this morning, dropout rates in some of our 
city School systems are very high. I think everybody has been 
quoting the recent New York Times article that iiyiScAt^ that in 
New York City about half of those entering high school are not 
graduating. 

The fifth thing we ha^e learned is that even when youth are 
prepared for worK, those who come from minority groups or disad- 
vantaged familie^ simply do not have the informal networks 
through which most of our children find jobs. 

I noticed that Dr. Grasso mentioned this point as well, and I 
want to support his statements on this point. These youths need 
some kind of special help in learning how to search for jobs, and 
they need some kind of surrogate mentor to help them with access 
to tne labor market. * . s 

Let me turn nQ,w to our two current programs which are directed 
toward improving the employment and .employ ability of youth: 
education and employment and training programs. 
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Our review of post experience with education programs suggests 
that vocational education has nad a limited impact on youth em- 
ployability. However^ I do think that it has some potential to 
motivate youth to acquire the basic skills. 

I think you heard from solme of the previous witnesses that when 
youth are not ready to learn, when they are not motivated tbV • 
mipr6ve their own basic competencies, no program offering them 
remediation will be particularly effective. 

Perhaps vocational education courses are one way to buy some 
« . motivation, but we are more sanguine about what could be accom- 
plished through an exoansion of compensatory education programs 
in the secondary schools. 
> I think that we also need to think about delivering remedial 

education through institutions other than the public schools, 
whether it be GET A or various kinds of community-based orgdniza- 
tio!\8. Some competition between service deliverers at the local 
level might not be a bad idea, and it certainly increases the 
number of options for the youth themselves. 

Turning to what we feel we have learned from our review of 
employment and training programs, it is that they have provided 
jobs and more^incbme than would have otherwise been available to 
youth; but, with some notable exceptions, I don*t believe that ryiost 
of them have had a m^gor impact on the long-term employability of 
youth. ^ 

One of the m^yor exceptions, by the way, is afk J^h Corps, The 
recent evaluations of that program, which I am sure Assistant 
Secretary Packer can elaborate on, are \iery positive. One of the 
reasons is that the Job Corps involves to^f/emediation. It is an 
expensive program. We don't attempt to overcome years and years 
of accumulated deficits by 9 weeks of an inexpensive work experi- 
ence program. 

Let me turn to some implementation issues. Our hearings over 
the last () months identified five key factors which seem to be a 
prerequisite to successful programs at the local level. 

One is a stable program.aVid funding environment. 

A second is consistency of goals, some understanding o( what it is 
jL . that we at the Federal level are trying to accomplish. 

,The third ^is trained and experinced stafl^No program, no matter 
how well designed at the Federal level, is lining to he efte^ive if it 
is not delivered by dedicated and competent people, ^ 
, The fourth is sufTicient flexibility to accommodate widely varying 
local and individual needs. 

The fifth is improved coordination between CETA, the education 
system, and the private sector. In my written testimony I suggest 
some ways iiji which these problems might be handled, but I think 
in the interests of time 'I would like' to conclude now and hope that 
we can have some discussion of all these issues later on. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Dr. Sawhill. Your contri- 
butions are greatly appreciated. f 
(The prepared statement of Dr. Sawhill follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Mambara of tha Cortmittaai 



1 am piaaVciJrtVhava tRa oppbrfcohlty to ippW 
hara today to diacuaa tha iaaua of youth amploymant 
policiaa for tha coming dacada- Tha National Conuniaaion 
for Employmant Policy haa baan axamining thia iaaua for 
ovar a yaar. .To av\pport tha Confuiaaion' a affort, our ataff 
haa aponaorad a number of activitiaa including an 
avaluat;ion of currant and paat programs, a review of the 
reaaarch on the cauaaa and conaaquancaa of youth unemployment, 
and a/numbar of ineetinga and aeminara with axperta and 
practltionera in the fielda of both education and employment- 
In addition, the Commiaaion ^eld eight daya of hearinga in 
four citiea: Detroit, Memphis, Loa Angeles, and Philadelphia, 
«t which we took taatimony from over 100 witneasea- A draft 
rep«>rt aumifthrizing what we have learned ia now available 
and ia being reviewed by various experts. Tffis report 
discusses the issue* I will Ifddress today .in much greater 

detail. t 

I want to •mpha»iz« that my tettimony repre»ent« 
an Inf'rlm Btaff report and do«« not represent the final ^. 
conclueione of the Commieeion. At ite laet meeting on 

k 

6ctober 12, the Comm/teeion be^an the proceee of formulating 
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recommendations and these will be^forwarded to you before 
the end of the year. I*m sure I speak for the Chairman of 

~" tfte Cbnimission, Dr. Eli ^Ihiberg, and all of its members In 
expressing my hope that this Interim review and our final 
recommendations will be helpful to the Committee and that 
you will feel free to call on us for further assistance. 
iTi my tesllmony' today, I will briefly discuss the 

\ following six issues! 

— Objectives I What do we hope to accomplish through 
any set of youth employment policies? 

— Target Groups i Who do we wish to ret^ch with these 
policies and who should be eligible for various 
kinds of assistance? 

"" Program Mix : What mix' of programs is most likely 
to be effective in meeting our objectives for 
youth? For example, how much emphasis should 
be given to education relative to employment? 

-^" Educational Programs i What particular strategies are 
most likely to be effective in improving the 
educational competenci^es of youth? 
' "-^ Emplo^ent and Training Programs : What changes, 
if any, are needed in youth employ|nent and 
/ training programs? ^ 

"" Implementation t What can ffH^eral policy do to 
insure that services are more effectively 
delivered at ^he local level? 

A brief discussion of each of these IssjaW areas fbllows. 
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OBJECTIVES 

The fundAA)«ntal question h«r« it th« •xt«nt to whic)\ 



policJl«s should focus on providing imin«diat« income and •m(Moy- 
mant opportunitias or on improving long-*tarm amployability . 
Policias which provide iiranadiata incoma and amploymant ara 
not nacattarily the aama at thota which improva an individual's 
lifatima aarningt potantial. In-achool work axparianca 
programs, for axampla, ara tilted toward meeting the former 
object ivat, while educational programs focus more heavily ^ 
on the latter f 

No one would argue against the worthiness of providing 
employment to youth who seek work or of improving their 
employability . But neither can be achieved for free and 
the pursuit of one goal could even be at the expense of#the* 
other. This tradeoff could exist for three reasons. First, 
•given scarce resources, the more money spent on pur^ job ^ 
creation, the less can be spent for development outiide of 
the work environment or enrichment of the work experience 
itself. Second, the time spent by the youth themselves in 
employment reduces the amount of time available ^f or other 
activities, including education and training. Third, pursuit 
of the employment goal by the federal government may prbvide 
•n incentive to some youth to drop out of school in order to 

take the jobs that become available, . . j 

/ 
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In th« past, the major •mphasis of federal employmi^nt 
and training programs for youth has been on enjployment, 
Mucatori, oh the otfter hawl, have" t:enae(5 ro eTnphaslze 
employability and have shovm less concern for the immediate 
•mployment problems of the young people they serve. 

What is the appropriate balance between the two goals? 
The answer depends partly on the age and situatic5ft of the 

individual teing served. It is tempting to dismiss the 

■1 

high unemployment rates of youth as nothing more than the * 
norm*! symptoms of transition to adulthood. Many peopl«[ 
need time to settle down. Indeed, there is serious 
question about the accuracy and relevance of the 
conventional unemployment statistics when applied to a group 
with /narginal, attachment to the labor force, ^he real question 
may nc^t be whether they are employed or unemployed, but whether 
the activities in which the youth participate have Ipng- 
term payoffs, for themselves and for society. For some 
youth at some times in their lives the most important activity 
in which they can engage is education. The employment gohl 
should be secondary and employment should be considered as, a 
means of preparing the individual for subsequent roles, 
not. as isin end in itself. 
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. Beyond some point, which ia-difficult to fix and 
which pi^ople reach at different ages, employment emerges as 



tthe mojpifr imf>ortanfc goalr ^he mifvimunv ci^ite^^ionvHEor ^e^fc#r!nlntng- 
that that time has come is t;hat the individual is capable of 
performing a productive role in the labor market if given the 
chance*, ^ployability development should still be important # 
but it becomee secondary, Orve problem with the existing 
syst^ems of education and employment is that each system 
tends to specialize, making it difficult for youth to make 
a gradual transition from the pursuit of employability develop- 
ment to the pursuit of employment. 

As stated by the President of the Interstfite Conference 
of Employment Security Agencies, Glann W. Nichols, at the 
Commission* s« field hearing in Los Angeles in June: ^ 

^ Educators V have, long recognized that, in terms of 
learning .academic subjects, there is a continuum 
, of steps in a very long and complicated process 
called educational development learning how to 
earn money^ requires a developmental process, 

- The employability development process is similar to 
the educational propess in that certain fu^idamental 
N steps are first necessary befo^lSthef, more \ 
complicated steps are 'undertaken. One has to learn, ^ 
for example, \*«t is involved In a job assignment before 
one dan supervis|^ others In that job, • .employment and 
straining policy mu$t recog^ixe that at any one point 
j in time a person can secure •mployment bu^.th^ 
employaibility process continues. 

5 
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Fiimlly, I want to note that one can productively occupy x 
• teenager's time without paying hijn or he^ a regular wage 

when lie or- ehe ie in »Ghool>^ • GonvereiMy r one can pay hiro 



or her a yage without productively occupying the time <as in 
some "make-work projects**). I l>elieve we need to be clearer ^ 
about when our objective is to provide learning experiences to 
yputh/ when it is to pvl>vide them with income maintenance ^ and 
when it is to provide valuable output for the community. Educa* 
tion and training programs fall clearly in the first category, 
income transfer programs in th^ second^ an^ voluntary servioe 
prpgrams.in the third, Employmerft programs are very much^ a 
hybrid which can be tilted in any one of these three directions* 
In principle, if properly designed and funded, youth employment 
programs can meet all three objectives simultaneously. In 
practice, they have tended to provide mostly income jnaintenance 
for the participants. t. . 

\ ^ ■ 

TARGET GROUPS • \ 

While »it might be desirable to serve everyone, limited 
resources tmake it necessary to carefully target any new assistance, 
bur staff *s analysis suggests that along som^ continuum of need# 
the la^or market prob],eins of low-income ^nd minority youth are 
particularly severfe. Black and Hispanic youth still have 
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unemployiftent r«te« much higher than those of white 

youth ana a far smaller proportion of each of these i/ 

^gup»-i« emplayedf lndee<3T along te^h .dimenelons the 

j^^H^n of black youth has been deteriorating. This is 
^Hj^ to deny the progress that has occurred: the, black * 
youth who do have jobs are earning wages which are 
much closer to those of white youth than was true even a 
decade ago. 

Taking family income as a reasonable proxy for those who 
are most likely to be disadvantaged in the labor market, our 
staff has estimated the universe of need for a youth program- 
We calculate that there are about 80^(oo(5 youth in low-income 
families (70 pel^cent of the BLS lowe^-living standard) who turn 
16. each year. (By measuring family /income at age 16, we avoid 
th^ problem of picking >-up emancipated minors from relatively 
affluent families.) Jf we were to/provide each such youth 
with $10,000 worth of services; oW average, over, say, a 
five<-year period until they were age 21, the program wqgld 
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cost $8 billion. It if unlikely, howtver, that •very low- 
[ income youth would want to participate. Only about one-half 

-or ttt«-»llglbl-B-»t«<ient» 4iv the-Ent-4tieroent program under^-thft 

Youth Employment and D«mon«tration Pr.ojects Act are actually 
participating in this guaranteed jobfc program. Thue, the 
true cost might be closer tV $4 billion. This is approximately 
.what we are spending cuiyrently for employment and training 
assistance to youth. 

Thei-e are a ^umber of other targeting issues which I 
would like to highlight. First, the larger the target group, 
the less intensive t^he assistance which can be given (assuming ' 
a limited budget). Second, care should be taken not to 
establish eligibility rules which lead to perverse behavior 
(e,g., youth may be99me unemployed Or leave school if these are 
eligibility conditions for a stiperided program). Third, 
eligibility can be made conditional upon meeting certain 
performance standards in each phase of a sequenced program. 
There appears to be a grow'ing consensus that such performance 
standards are desirable. They would not only cut the size 
of the eligible pool for the morn expensive program component, 
but more importantly increase the vAlue of program completion 
In the eyes of patticipants and employers and weed out- youth 
who' are not motivated to .imprif* their own employability . 
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PROGRAM MIX 

I 

A diclsiori T^bou^ 
depends in large measure on one's diagnosis of the prt>blem, 
Thusr in our study of youth unemployment, we have attempted 
to sort out the reasorte for their difficulties. These reasons- 
can be put into thi;ee categories? those associated with d 
lack of jobs; those that relate to the characteristics of youth 
themselves; and those that involve t^e mechanisms through 

which young, job-seekers are matched ;jwith job vacancies. These 

- ..J 

causes interact, but it is useful, especially ^n developing 

policy, to attempt to distinguish amqng them. 

Youth employment, especially minority youth employment, 

is particularly sensitive to the state of the economy; in 

a recession, their employment losses tend to be relatively 

greater than those incurred by older wojrkers* But even in 

a period of strong demand, employers tend to place youth toward 

the back of the hiring queue. Legal and social floors on wage 

rates, as well as yoUth'g own preferences, limit the degree 

> 

to which youth can move ahead in the queue l?y offering ^o work 
fgr lower wages • An additional reason for their unfavorable 
position in the hilling queue i* discrimination which is 
especially aoute among minority youth. Another factor that 
contributes to youth unemployment is a growing imbalance between 
the types of jobs that employers need to fill and the qualifica-- 
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tion» of youth- Finally, th# hug« growth In .the »ite of the ^ 
youth labor force in recent years, and, to a lessor extent, the 



growth in the number of women and undocumented workers,. has 
also increased the competition for jobs. 

Not all of the problem can be blamed on a lack of job3. 
Whaterver the number of available opportunities, youth would be 
in a better position to compete for thentTTf they were better 
prepared for work. Their chances of success are reduced by a 
lack of basic reading, writing, and mathematical skills; 
popr credjintials (e.g., lack ^ a high school diploma); 
unwillingness to accept the kinds of jobs for whioh they 
qualirfy; hnd poor work habits or attitudes. Employers look 
to educatioTial attainment and previous work eJxperience as 
indicators of whether a job candidate will succeed. Minority 
yputh, despite considerable progress* in recent years still 
' are* behind other youth in educational attainment, basic skills, 
and experience. Also, some are reluctant to take certain kinds 
of entry-level jobs for fear that they will never break out of 
that market; th<^ experience of their parents provides a basis 
for these fears. ^ 

Finally, lack of knowledge of the world of work, how 
* . ■* " ' " 

to look for work, and how to conduct oneself in a job inter^- 

•- ( . 

view are serious impediments for some yoyth. For youth whose 

families a nd^ friends do not participate in good job networks', 

finding work can be particularly difficult. 

10 
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Following, this diila^nosis, there are a number of policy 
options which might be used to achieve the employment and 
eroployability development goals mentioned earlier. The options 
for increasing job opportunities include: macro-economic 
stimulation, targeted job creation, minimum wage reduction, 
antidiscrimination activities, and reducing the . number , of 
undocumented workers. While it is cjear that macroeconomic 
stimulation increases job opportunities for youth, and that . 
without it all other policies simply reshuffle opportunities, 
by itself it will certainly not eliminate the relatJLvely 
high' rates of youth unemployment or the differentially poor 
prospects of minorities,. Subsidized job creation and changes 
in the minimum wage are two additional ways of stimulating 
demand. Both involve reducing the costs of employing youth, 
with the former being inore costly to the federal government, 
but probably more effective and acceptable. Vigorous enforcement 
of laws prohibiting discr^irr^fiation against minorities and Wbmen 
continue to be needed, but it would be impractical and 
possi^bly counter-productive to extend coverage to all youth. 
Finally, although undocumented workers are probably in 
competition with some youth, it would be difficult to reduce 
their numbers without curbing civil liberties ahd jeopardising 
our relationships with other countries, 

• 11 
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Tho optionB fbr increaBing the qualif icationfi of 

youth and injorovin<| their ability to find employment als6 follow 

d4reQt>-ly from the earlief diecummion ol momc xil the cauM8 of 

youth labor market prob>em8. Improvement of bamic educ?ational 

* 

competencies for thoee wh9 have not mastered the three Re 
i» critical^ and will become All the more important as our 

•economy becomes more technologically sophist iaated and paper 
oriented. Specific skill training is less^mportant since many 
skills can be learned on the job but early exposure to vocational 

/training should be considered as a means of motivating the 

participants to stay in school and to acquire the more basic 

skills. Improvement in basic' socialization and motivation 

« f 
for both education «jnd work is probably important for some 

youth. However, it is not clear what could be done by the ^ 

federal government that woUld have A major impact. ^ 

The options for improving labor market transitions include: 

increasing young* people's gene.fal knowledge pf the world of 

work and of different Career options'? providing them with more 

specific information about job vacancies in their. own labor 

markets; and teaching them how to search for and obtain employ- 

ment. These activities are especially important for youth 

who have not been exposed t^o successful edult work patterns" 

and who do not have access to good informal job networks. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

A^^vwning that b«tt#r prtparation for work i» part of thm 
solution and that tha aducational ayatam ia to play a rola in 
improving tha amployabf lity of youth, thara Am the further ' 
queation of what thia role should be.. Tha poaaibilitiM include 
an expansion or improvement of vocational education, ccmpenaatpry 
education, and cooperative or career education* 

' The potential role of vocational education is to provide 
akills which will give the participanta acceas to particular 
jmbs and/or to motivate youth to atay in achool and acquire 
basic- skills, work habits, and a diploma. The state of the 
art in program evaluation precludes definitive assessments 
about this or any of the t>ther programs reviewed. But it 
appears that, on average, vocational, education improves the 
immediate employment prospects of its graduates by only a small' 
amount. For young men, there is no lasting impact on their 
;employment stability or earnings. For young women, there 
do appear to be long-term positive impacts, related particularly 
to the acquisition of clerical skills. 

Career education is a much smaller and newer program. It ^ 
encompasses a variety of activitie^s to expose stud^ts to the 
world of work and work values and bo make their education 
more relevant to their career development. Thus far, career 
educAti'^has mainly benefited middle class youth. Its .\ 
potential for helping disadvantaged youth appears limited. 
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Major federal involvcmie/^t in compon«atory education began 
t 

with Title I of th« Elen^ei\tary and Secondary Education Act 
-Of 19^5-. jTlnc© th^ yo^tn vno participate in theme programs' 
are mostly very young, we cannot observe a direct link 
between' corhponsatory education and fuccese in the labor roarket, 
but ye can ask if cognitive skills are being increased as a 
result of the programs. The answer appears to be yes. Recent 

evaluations of Titie I indicate that educationally disadvantaged 

/ ' 

m 

youth are, on averhge, gaining in reading skills as a result 
of the programs being sponsored Vith these funds. An important 
issue, which is now b^ing studied by the Office of Education, 
is whether these positive* impacts are sustained beyond the * 
students' participation in the compensatory program. 

While any new set of legislative initiatives needs to focus 
on the current educational handicaps of disadvantaged youth, it 

•is not clear how federal funds can be used to leverage the 

s 

educati'onal system on behalf of such youth — given the strong 
tradition of local funding and Xocal control of the educational 
establishment and its mainstream orientation. Some argue that 
little progress will be made unless the existing- school system 
can be made more effe9tive. Others contend that alternative 
educational institutions, including programs developed by. 
community colleges or by the CETA system, will have'to play a 
lar^Vr role in providing second chance oppof'tunities for those 
j^ho have been failed by the {^blic schools. . 

.14 
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EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PRatRAMS 

EmplcTyment and training program* •ncompa»» a W^d« 
range of activitieB, from »hort-tenn work experience program^ 
to intensive training and other »orvicet in retidenjtial 
centers (the Job Corps). In addition, the enactment of the 
Youth Eii)ployment and Demonstration Projectis Act (YEDPA) in 1977 
introduced several new program initiatives, which are currently 
being operated and assessed. . * 

Evaluations of job creation programs for youth— l)>e 

largest program being the one for employing youth during 

the sumn^er--indicate that they have heen successful in. increasing 
i 

the emf^loyment levels of youth beyond what they otherwise 
would have been. Their primary goal has' not been to develop* 
the participants* empXoyabi lity , And the assessments indicate 
that little, if any;, employabi li ty deve lopment has opcurred. 
One premise of earlier work experience programs funded as * 
*part? of the Neighborhood Youth Corps was tha^t the provision 
of jobs would enable more disadvantaged youth to «t/ay in school; 
this ijippears not to have occurred." The new Yd^th Incentive 
Entitlement Pilot Project*/ authoriied u^der YEDPA, have the 
same objective. . In fapt, this program explicitly links job 
entitlement to school attendance anpl performance, but it is 
too ear^y to tell whether this atr*^*^ i« ■utaceeding. ^ 
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Training activities include institutional skills training, 

on-the-job training, and the Job Corps. ^ These programs 

<<• 

ftfl itttentii^d ifh improve the ^mployahl lity and earnings 
icipants, moat of whom are economical ly* disadvantaged . 
Although the methodological problems in m^asurin^ the long-' 
term impacts of Sjtich programs are severe, it /ippears that, in 
general, the programs have succeeded, although success varies 
with' it he quality df the training, equipment, suppoVtive services, 
and job placement^ assistance provided. 

The Job Corps, which tends to enroll the most seriously ' 
disadvanta^^d^of any of the major employment and training 
programs, appears to produce significant earnings gtkins, more 
employo^ertt , and less crime among those participants who stay 
in the program for a sufficient period of time; for early 
dropouts, the program does not provide any measurable benefits. 
Xhis link between progiram duration and benefits i^ also found 
in othfer training programs. 

From our review of employment and training programs, it 
appears that it i> reliltively easy to provide 'employment for 
yc^uth, but much more difficult and expensive to improve their 
^ employability . T>>e activities that succeed te?id to be costly. 
It^s simply not reasonable to expect that problems which may 
have been • acqumu la ting over many years can be eliminated 
easily^ 

16 
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IMPLEMENTATION 

Even if th«V« werv a consensus on wha-t gi^ou|>^ of youth 
are most in need of services end what services they need 
"t^\er© r^ffcins the challenge of how to deliver these 
services. 

The challenge would be great even if we were dealing with 

one federal department, one piece of legislation, and one 

program activity. Instead, we have twq separate departments: 

the Department of Labor and the Department of Health, 

Education and Welfare, which not. only share responsibility for 

the activities necessary to make youth employable, but which 

also contain numerous separate divisions to oversee programs* 

We have five major pieces of legislation which provide federal 

*» 

money for those activities: the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the Vocational Education Act, the Career 
Education Incentive Act, the Wagner-Peyser Act and the 
Compreheniiive Employment and Training Act. Through this 
le'gislation we must involve and mobilize the education system,^ 
which is controlled at the sthte and local level and to which 
federal dollars contribute only about 8 percent of total expen* 
*ditures. We must involve the employjpent and training system, 
which although it is 100 percent federally-funded, is operated 
entirely by states and localities. And we must involve the 
major source of jobs — the private sector. 
What then can be done? 

17 
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One radiciil idea might be to start over. This idea 
might' be worth thinking about over the next five years: 
Congress might create ^an education, training, and employment 
act for youth 14 through 19 which would combine portions 
of ESEA, vCETA and the Vocational Education Act. 

But thete are a number of less dramatic changes which 
can be considered in the interim. Our- hearings and ^■ 
researqh findings consistently identified five key factors 
which are crucial to the effective implementation cf youth 
employment programs: 

^~a stable program and funding environment 

— consistency of goals ' 

^ "-trained and experienced staff 

* ., 

--sufficient flexibility to accomodate widely*" 
varying local and individual needs 

--improved coordination between CETA , educators, 
. ^nd the private sector 

In many ways these factors are intertwined. For 

example, if you have a stable funding envi-re>nment , you have 

more time to plan and implement programs and a better ' chance 

of attracting and retaining experienced staff. W^tnesdes^ 

/ 

at the Commission's field hearings stressed the di^ficulty 
of undertaking programs and engaging in long-term planning 

18 
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with a syctom which oparata* on almost m yaar tt> y«ai* batia. 

They noted that funding uncertainty, combined with changing 
goals and prloritlei CoTTtriB^TWi to itfiTf turnover, rnd "tO th* " 
abandonment of approaches after start-up cost» have been 
incurred but before real returns are reaped^ 

\ * . - 

Some consideration iftight •'be given to the following as 

ways to improve program implementrftion i 

(1) The youth portion of CETA cou^d be authorized 

for five years and the provision for forward funding 
activated. The Elementary and Secondary- Education 
Act and the Vocational Education Act have five- 
year authorizations and are forward funded, 
Ideall^fi the entire CETA legislation might be 
handled, in this manner. This would indicate 
Congr;es8ional commitment to buiX.ding an effective 
■program inf ra^itructure at the local level, 
Hr2) I Program goals and thus measurements of perf ormance,^*^ 
could be more clearly defined. The objectives of 
imeeting short-term income needs/ providing 
Ivaluable output for the commui)ity and increasing 
\long-term employabi lity are not necessarily mutually 
sxclusive, but our hearing witnesses definitely 
Indicated that there was so^e confusion in their 
finds about federal objectives. Many felt that the 
irimary goal for youth should be long-term 
employabi lity development. 
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* 

Almost «ll^ob»*«rver« agree that the qu«llity of 
local staff is a critical factor in the success of 

y^^.*^^^^ •mphasis 
on stal^f metivation find development in tY\B past* 
While the major education laws provide for 
personnel training, it might be useful to examine 
these to itfte^ine what they are actually accomplishing 
■It was the consensus of those participating in the 
Commission's hearings that yoyth programs should 
be consolidated into one authority. It was agreed 
that simplifying the delivery sy^^em by such /f 
consolidation would imp;:ove program efficiency and 
reduce applicant 9onfusion. 

Coordination is a relatively easy objrfSliive to 
mandate, but a d^ifficult one to achieve. A 
major innovation in the Youth Employment and 
Training Program was the 22% set aside for in-school 
youth programs to be carried out through agreements 
betWfeen prime sponsors and local education agencies. 
Both our field hearings and preliminary evaluatiohL 
of the set-aaide indicate that it has led to ^ 
increased collaboration and to increased awareness 
among educators of the importance of employability 
development and the role of the schoolf in developing ' 
it. On the basis of this preliminary evidence it 
would seem wise to continue the set-aside under 
CETA and to consider a similar set->wide in both 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and the 
Vocatixw^ Education Act to coordinatfi with CETA. 

Another possibility would be to rely more heavily 
•on discretionary as ojgposed to f ormu Ja-f unded 
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grant! with built-in incentlvai for coordination* 
Such diicretionary fund* might be jointly •dmini«t«r«d 
by ceveral f4|dftral d«partm«nta. 



Finally, the Private Induitry Council!, by 
« virtue of their indepandence and the community 
• standing of their member*, have a great potential 
' to promote coorc^nation between education, CETA, 

and the private lector. Thii could aid' in 
developing a comprehensive planning and service 
delivery s/stem at the local level. 

While these issues are complex and we do not have all, of 

th© Answers, -the Commission and its etaff hope to be of 

help to you in developing effective solutions. 

The Chairman. We will now hear from Dr. Rudolph Oswal^J, 
director of research, AFL-CIO. ^ 
Dr. Rudolph' Oswald. 
Dr. Oswald. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate this opportunity to present some of our concerns. 1 
will ask that my full stati^ent be made a part of the record. 

The Chairman. It will' be made a part of the record at the 
conclusion of your tedtimqny. * : 

Dr. Oswald. I would like' to use this opportunity to emphasize 
three factors which I think are, predominant in the impact of 
policies arid programs as they affect youth employment. 

The first problem and issue is clQ^rly full employment. Unless 
the policies and programs of the Nation lead to full employment, 
then those policies will not allow the country to deal with the issup 
of youth un»mploymeot. . 

As Dr. Sawliill indicated, there is a clear coordination between 
full employment and youth employment. By providing the overall 
frainework for increasing employment, we provide the basic under- 
pinning for movement toward full employment. • ' 

The second basic issue deals, I believe, with discrimination. As 
Dr. Sawhill indicated, there fclearly is a problem of higher youth 
unemployment, pai^ticularly in terms of that experienced by minor- 
ities. Until we address the problem of discrimination as it ^applies 
not only to youth but to ddults, throughout society, we will not be 
. able to deal with the specific problems of youth unemplojiment, 
and ite particularly high incidence among minority groups, r 

' The third aspect that I would like to talk about is basically the 
issue of how pecrple find jobs. It was referred to earlier in terms of 
an informal network of jobs. 

In our society, ciirrently, there is no central .clearinghouse for 
jobs, and the availability of jobs basically goe» to those people who 
know somebody, and those people who know somebody in America 
are those people who already hdVe jobs of those people whb have 
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better jobs. We have suggested for a long time that there be a 
requirement that employers list all jobs with the employijient serv- 
ice 80 that there w^ould be equal access to job opportunities for all 
people. 

_ . Xnat apDlies a||ain to adults as well as youth, and wV believe 
that one of the most important element^) for allowing equal access 
will be obviously breaking the monopoly of the current informal 
network which gives precedence, in essence, to those who have 
status in our society. 

The fourth element, of course^ deals with what you have becJn 
talking about for most of the hearing, and that is, adequate ba^ic 
education and specific job^ training. 

We believe that this is an element that applies clearly to youth 
in terms of providing youth with the resources to take advantage of 
th^t first job opportunity, and providing adults with the continuing 
ability to change jobs. 

Basic education is a prerequisite for having the ability to apply 
for adult remedial education and continuing education. Adults are 
often involved in job-oriented training, and in some cases, retrain- 
ing. If we don't have those job opportunities, unemployed workers 
should get guidance, counseling and other items. 

There are a couple of areas in which 1 would like to take excep- 
tion to what was spoken of earlier. One of those items was the 
emphasis on tax credit approaches as being an etTective means of 
job creation. We believe that the tax-credit approach, in essence, 
pays employers for what tliey were doing anyhow in terms of 
employing people. It does not target the money to those people Who 
need it the most. Contrary to the argument that was made earlier 
that it is effective in terms of providing a sort of payment to 
employers to make up for the inexperienced^ workers' lack of pro- 
ductivity, we find that the jobs that pay so little are the jobs 
learned in a day or two of work on the job. And yet the tax credit 
is given for 2 y^ars. While the productivity of the person is essen- 
tially obtained on the job in a couple^of days of experience. ^ 

The other element we would emphasize is that enough attention 
be given to the instructora in the program, so where instruction is 
job-related, the instructors are appropriately skilled in terms of the 
particular elements of the particular job. 

I would emphasize our continued, strong support for vocational 
education as an essential element foi; proyiding^^^Bo^he sort of con- 
nection between work and school for those peojJle who are -not 
interested or concerned with higher education college trairiing that 
go^ with certain occupations. 

In this respect, I would like to emphasize the continued work of a 
number of unions iivterjms of apprenticeship programs, afi well as a 
means of providing a continuous training prograifi for the skilled 
trade. , * 

Of course, you afe familiar, with other union outreach programs, 
and programs in by our Human Resources Development Institute - 
and other union training activities. 4 

But I think the One element that faces the country most glaring- 
ly as we prepare for the eighties is whether we prepare for full 
employment policies that will allow the rest of tne programs to 
work, or whether we let full employnfient somehow be sacrificed in 

Rir . ^ ' 
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the name of inflation-fighting or something else that does rnti 
becom^ correlated with full employment or unemployment, and 
whether we really achieve full employment, so youtn employment 
policies t:an work. 

" The Chatrmat^. We^will be back Ibr discussion. I hope there ^tl 
be time for all of us. 
That was a most valuable statement, Mr. Oswald. We appreciatb 

it. ^ . - 

• We will now hear from Mr Frank Schiff, vice president, jCommit- 
tee for Economic Development. 

Mr. Schiff. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to ap^ar here today in a personal capacity to discuss youth 
na employment policies for the next decade. 
Youth training and employment policies for the next decade 
must be directed at two major^ goaiaf One is to equip our youth 
generally with the education, skills, andmdaptability that will pro- 
duce a highly productive labor force in the 1980's, and will avoid 
the emergence of inflationary skill bottlenecks; the other is to 
eliminate the chronic unemployment and inability to cope with the 
world of work that now affects such a disturbingly high percentage 
of youth. 

These goal3 must be pursued simultaneously; t;||i[neglect one at 
the expense of the other would be self-defeating. ~ 

In commenting on how such goals can best be achieved, I will 
draw particularly on CED's 197» policy statement /''Jobs for the 
hard-to^mploy: New directions for a public-private partnership," 
for which 1 served as project director. That statement held that 
much of what needs to be done does not have to involve brand new 
approaches but can build on successful cases of public-privat^ part- 
nerships that already exist, though often only on A relatively am 
scale. * \ 

It also held, ^liowever, that greatly enlarged reliance on these 
approaches will iflSquire much wider dissemination of information 
about successful programs; stronger institutional mechanisms: to 
mobilize concerted support bv business and other elements of the 
private sector; greater use of intermediary organizations; and im- 
proved financial incentives. 

We have been very pleased to see that since publication of the 
CED statement, business support for a strengthened public-private 
partnership in the training and employment areas has markedly 
increased. Moreover, the new private sector initiative program 
ujider title VII of CETA and the targeted emplovment tax credit 
offer a major opportunity for implementing the kind of approach 
we advocated. Incidentally, I should note that I would have some 
differences with Mr. 'Oswald on the targeted tax credit. 

I believe that much of the solution to dea4ing with the youth 
employment problem in the 198G's similarly lies in making much 
wider and^ improved use of approaches with which we already have 
considerable experience. In particular, action is needed along the 
following lines: 

First, in most school systems, there is- need for greatly- expanded 
efforts to make exposure to the world of work an integral part of 
school experience — by relating vocational and career education 
; more realiptically to <ha requirements of th^Job market, by giving 
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students greater expostire to actual work experience through work- 
shops and cooperative education programs^ and by greatly im- 
proved career counseling and occupational information. 

Such programs will not only be of major a.id in the transition of 
-student»^o^ regulari>rivate employment but ca eases also 

be- a key factor in preventing them from dropping out of school. 

Making such programs effective, however, calls for much greater 
Cboperation between schools, business, labor unions, and other com- 
munity elements thaii has typically been the case to date. Business 
and labor must be willing to help schools in modernizing curricu- 
lums for skill training, in furnishing needed tools for classroom 
use, in giving special training to vocational education teachers, in 
providing its own employees as volunteer instructors, and also in 
giving students opportunities for part-time work experience. 
Schools, for their^^aiV^ustt be willing to accept such help, to allow 
greater flexibility in, clashroom schedules that will allow youths to 
take advantage 06 )vvork opportunities, to upgrade the quality of 
vocational trainingxenters, and so on. 

A particular n^red exist8\ for devoting greater effort and re- 
sources — includingl\Where Appropriate, larger Federal resources — 
to the development m pra|^rams targeted at disadvantaged students 
who encounter specim difficulties in school, lack motivation for 
overcoming these probleiriis, and seem destined to become dropputs. 

A prom^ing approach for dealing with such youngsters is to 
place them for at t^st half of each schoolday in workshops that 
train them in specific skills and to make remedial education in 
basic school subjects directly relevant to the tasks performed in the 
workshop. 

Here, too, a cooperative effort by the private sector and the 
school system can be especially fruitful. This has, for example, 
been demonstrated by the successful ''academy" or'"school-within- 
a-school" program in Philadelphia high"^ schools under which disad- 
vantaged innercity youths who cannot me^t entry requirements for 
regular vocational schools are able participate in special 3-year 
progranis that can lead to careers in the electrical and electronics 
tield, in automotive repair, and in business administration. 

The academy program places* studeni;s who atherwise would have 
almost nt) chance to remain in -school into realistic workshops 
designed with industry help> and then relates special remedial 
class work very closely to the workshop experience. For example, 
when these students need to do arithmetic, or to acquire various 
kinds of reading j»kills; these oeeds are very directly related to the 
^dsd of things tney are doing in the workshops. 

think the results of these programs look quite promising. 

In many communities, elements of these various approaches al- 
ready exwt^JVnat is usually still needed, however, is to enlarge the 
scope of/tnese efforts significantly and to bring them into a coordi- 
nated system — a mechanism for assuring continuing commitment 
that a!H the parties concerned will actualTv work together and that 
the neetk^qfjtW-yo involved will actually be met. 
wJPuture governmental policies should place especially strong em- 
phasis on supporting effective mechanisms for such collaboration. 

Second, there is need for much closer and more effective coopera- 
tion between schools, business, labor, and governmental agencies in 
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identifying job opportunities an(j[ skill needs and in matching 
youths with appropriate jobs or training programs. The new pri- 
vate industry councils should be particularly helpful in initiating 
and coordinating such efforts. 

Third, to deal wilfi the critical problems of outK)f-8chool youths 
with severe disadvantages in the labor market, ways must be found 
through which the types of specialized services that already work 
effectively for some of these youths under some programs can be 
extended to all those in need and allow them to move into useful 
and continuing employment. 

Of course, the problems faced by thetie youths are by no means 
all identical. Most serious, clearly, are the problems of the many 
disadvantaged youths who have dropped out of school, have no 
motivation to work, and lack the most elementary capacities to 
cope with the world of work. Others have the capacity to operate in 
a work environment but lack the skills and other requirements for 
securing decent jobs. Still others may be barred from jobs by dis- 
crimination or transportation difficulties. 

Remedial programs must be carefully tailored to the particular 
needs of the youths involved. It seems to me, however, that the 
most successful of these programs have tended to have a number of 
common features. They are focused on individuals. They stick with 
the youths on a continuing basis and make sure that he or she does 
not simply get lost in a maze of uncoordinated programs and 
bureaucracies. They ask for certain standards of performance by 
the youths and, in return, hold out the prospect— or in some cases, 
even a guarantee— of a job at the end of the process. And they 
provide for followup counseling on the job and hold out the possi- 
bility of a second or third chance for those who do not make it in 
the world of work on the first try. 

On page (> of my testimony I give some examples. I won't read 
these. They include the very successful entry level training depart- 
ment of the Chrysler Institute, the OIC's which essentially do have 
a guarantee of a job at the end of the line, and various private 
industry councils, I cite particularly the one in New York that has 
already had considerable success. 

There is the vocational foundation in New York and jobs-for- 
youth in Boston, New York, and Chicago, which train some of the 
very hardest to employ youngsters, and helps them to be placed in 
nonsubsidized employment. 

There is also the experimental Manpower Demonstration Re- 
search Corp, 

These and similar programs are still subject to various kinds of 
evaluation, biit enough information about their effectiveness al- 
ready exists to <!ilggest that decisions should soon be made about 
the kind of programs that should be significantly enlarged, and 
about the common features of such programs that could be much 
more widely applied. 

Fourth, a hwtier look is needed to determine whether eligbility 
requirements fbr progranris targeted at disadvantaged youths may 
not in fact^ exclude an important number of youths who face severe 
handicaps in entering the labor market. This is of concern to many 
people who run these kinds of pi;pgrams, ^ 
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A widespread current complain^ am^ng businessmen and pro- 
gram operators is that this id precisely what is happening in con- 
nection with on-the-job training and other skill training programs 
under the new CETA private sector initiative program. • 

"Thus, an unemployed lJ)-year-old irinercily youth tn a flamily ot 
fmir in Chicago does not aualify for on-the-job -training if his total 
family income exceeds $8,289, that is the maximum, amount that a 
family c^n receive in that city to count as economically disadvan- 
taged and be eligible for CETA programs. 

Yet this 19-year-oId may have ho marketable skills and face a 
strong pro8pec£ of chronic unemployment unless he is given some ' 
chance tJ acquire such skills. Moreover, if one (rf the other mem- 
bers of the family h^d slightly lower earnings (Jr if he lived by 
himself, he might be eligible for such CETA programs. 

I have not yet had an opiA)rtunity to explore these arguments in 
full detail, but they strike me as significant enough do deserve very 
careful further Investigation. Perhaps the problem could be reme- 
died by allowing modifications or exceptions from the strict faniiiy 
income rule -at least for a specified percentage of youths p&rtici- 
pating in particular programs—if it can be certified that their lack 
of skills and other factors give them a serious . handicap in the 
labor market. , , 

It would also be highly desirable to develop better statistical 
measures of the relation between a person's employment status 
and his or her individual as well as family income, as has recently 
been recommeiided by the National Commission on. Employment 
and Unemployment Statistics. ' u 
Fifth, there will be a continuing need to build institutional rtiech- 
anisnVs that will facilitate strong and sustained involvement of the 
busine^ss leadership in efforts td ^eal with youth employment. 1 
hope that the new private industry counOils will play a m^or role 
in this area and that they will hhve strong si/pport by the Con- 
gress Tb be effective, however, such councils fnust be given real 
responsibility by prime sponsors for carrying oiit meaningful tasks; 
otherwise, business people will simply not be /interested in active 
participation. . • j 

" Sixth, there should be continuing experimehtation with provid- 
ing incentives and removing disincentives for. youth empjoyment 
both ^ thesa relate to. employers and to job deekers. By no means 
all the needed incentives are financial. Willingness of employers to 
participate in Government-sponsored training programs may often 
depend less on specific financial incentives than on assurance that 
private industry councils or other intermediary organizations will 
.minimize the redtape under Government Contracts and deal with 
special counseling needs of the trainees. / A 

However, for small firms, in particular, financial assistance can 
be of key importance, and more may Kave to be done to tailor the 
amount of such assistance to the trufe costs of training or employ^ 
Ing disadvantaged youth in p^fticul^r circumstances. 

For youths, the most powerfiMncentive clearly is the guarantee 
of a job. I personally believe^^at wider experimentation with such 
guarantees— particuIj^ly -Where they can be obtained from private 
employers— is cl6ar5r desirable, provided they are given as a quid 
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pro quo for stated performance of the youths in a training pro- 
gram. 

Finally, there is need to make better advance preparation for the 
impact of reces sions or economic_8lowdown8 _o_n young j>eople who 
have already secured useful jobs. Even mild recessions can have 
^rious effects on the employment of such youths: Having been 
among the last to be hired, they are also likely to be among the 
first to be fired. This is not merely an issue for the next decade, 
but could also be of more immediate concern of the economy 
should, as is widely predicted, experience a significant slowdown 
over the coming year. 

One possible solution to this problem is to encourage wider use of 
work-sharing as an alternative to outright layoffs. This could be 
done by chan{{ing Unemployment insurance provisions to permit 
payment of insurance for single days when firms go oh a 4-day 
week. I believe that wider use of such a provision deserves very 
careful consideration. It has already been adopted by California, 
could be facilitated by a change in Federal standards and would 
. not have to entail an added drain on the budget. Another possibil- 



which provide skill upgrading programs and other training oppor- 
tunities as alternatives to layoffs and recessions. 

In conclusion, let me say that the strategy really has to be a 
twofold one. One certainly is to build up good programs and make 
the mosl of those, as I have said here. But I thmk it is not enough 
simply to have a lot of small, well designed programs that work 
beautifully, but that rfemain small and experimental 

The other neefded elemtJnt of the total strategy is to look at the 
overall problem to see how much of the total population that 
should be served is being served, and to see how one cah go from 
those programs that work well to that total population. That is the 
real challenge. That is why there is a need for mobilizing much 
wider resources from the private sector, and for developing more of 
a system' to bring all of these resources into the total. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

The Chairman. Excellent. Thank you very much, 
' (The prepared statement of Dr. Oswald follows:] 
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STATMNT BY J)I. p^QPOLPH QBIOLD. DIIRCTOR OF RBBEAIICH, 
ANBRICAN FKDBRATION or LABbft AND COMGRI88 OK INDUSTRIAL 0«OAN I NATIONS , 
THB SBNATI COHHITTIB ON LABOt AND HUMAN RB90UBCE8 
/^^^•TM AfiD TM WORKJPLAC«: PfiRflPKCllVIfi./OR THt .C^MlNU DECADE 



July 12, 1979 



1 appr«ci«t¥ thit opportunity to preiitnt 90wm of thf> conc«rni of th^ 

^*AFL-C10 sboiU t\\t! fiducAtioui training, and «nploy»fint ni>odi of Ai|^rica*a 

young p«oplu ill tUvi di^cadv of thf l9B0*a and about the tmnHitioi) from achool 

to work. 1 want to pr«i«nt none of the youth eMptoynent goala^and policy 

optiotia i\n a«en from the perspective of organiitd labor, 

key point is an eaaential preface to all our diacuaaiona of tho 

tranaition from achool to work ant^ our diacuaaiona of education, training^ 

# 

and wmploymrnt for youth. 

Full omploymont is thw baaic preroquiaite For an offoctivo and comprehen- 

Bivr array of programs* to arhievr iuccoaaful youth tranaition from achool to 

work. Kducntion, training and employment programs for young people can be 

offvotivo only within the context of a healthy » expanding, full omploymimt 

economy. Economic growth and full employment are essential if this nation is 

going to deal properly with the employment needs of young people an well as of 
I 

adult workers. 
I 

Unfortunntel y , the American eoont>my fal Ia fur short of fii 
With peraiatent high unemployment affecting all workera, it*t 
that yoinig people and teenagera are particularly hard hit. 

Tlu* Humphrey -Hawk ins Kiill Employment and Balanced Orowtf 
repreaenta a imal I step forward in t!ie national comtnitment to achieve full 
employmtMit. the AFL~C10 supported the original full employment commitment of 
thia legislation and earlier we auppotted paaaage by Congress of t!io Youth 
Employini»nt and Demonatkat ion Project a Act of 1977, 

\ 1 • 
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W« TTco«nltt th« critical probl« of youtti uni»ploywi»nt and pfcrticuUrly 

tht ncobl«« of t#*hM« un»«ploy««nt — - with about' onik out of five trctugvn 

A ' _ _ • _ 

and one out of ^thre« black teenaMra cOuhteB iwoni un^ployiU. 

The low 4abor force participation for black teenagere •uggefte that 
even theee horr^doue une»ploy»«nt figuree underetete bleck teenage une«ploy»ent 
bocauee of widespread "hidden une«ploy«ent" and "dlecouraged worker" uneraploywent 
of thoee who give up looking for non-exietent jobe. 

Slow economic growth and receeelone leave the American ecwnomy without 
onough jobe for our growing labor forco. KducetiSn and training are finn but 
if there*e no ^ob at the end of the education and training^ there*e juet wore 
frustration for the people wlthofpt Jobe, no setter how good their education and 
training. 

To Rome degree » demography ia going to alleviate tho youth unemployment 
problom in tho I9fi0*e. Tho drop in \he birthrate during tho I960', indicatee 
nn actual decline i* tho number of young Wl>rfter» in the 1980'8. 

But there are other problem*. Rcaidonce in doproeeed inner citioe adda to 
youth unemployment problem*- So do raco and ago diecr imination. Changing tech- 
nology , changing industry structure and location, changing occupational nee^ 
iilBo'diminieh job opportunities for less experienced and leas skilled workers^ 
particularly young workers. 

^ So it is clear to us that the employment problems of young workers are v 

essentially no different from thr employment problems of other less experienced 
and lues skilled adult workers.. They all need a good basic education and re- 
medial education and continuing education. They all need good job-orientod 
training or retraining. They all neod good job-oriontod guidance and counseling 
and orientatioi^ and aasietance to sdjMst to the resllties of their own labor market 
Th«y all need training and joba that offer hop*? for upward mobility. 

2. 
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And, of count, ^thty all will find th«ir •«ploy«tnt and inco»« needa much 
•«ai«r to aolvt by th«Mativea in a climata of haalthy aconoaiic growth with wc- 
panding job opportunitiaa. Whathar it*a a youth tr^naition from achool to work 
or an adult tranaition trom np Job to a dacant-pay ing full-tiaM job, finding ■ 
Job it going to 5a aaaiar whan thara ara jo^a availabla for :)ob-a«eker« . ^ 

So ara aaying, let*a gat acononic poLiciaa that really atiwulate tbo 
•conomy» «cono«ic policicta that really halp create «K>re Joba in the private 
aactor aa w«rll aa the public aector. We havi^ to create an econonic climatu 
in which#]^rograDia can do the job thay «re auppoaed to do — that ia, croatct the 
conditiona for aucceaa of^ j^-Voekiiig young people aa well aa adulta — create 
opportunities for trana4tion frora acHool and training ^rograraa to private sector 
Joba, aa well aa public aactor joba create the conditiona for aucceaa of the 
varioua youth training, youth work experience, youth incentive ptk^grawa and other 
oxper imental youth prograna . 



It waa obvioua that Congreaa in passing th^YEDPA youth bill didc not kn 
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exactly what will work boet to holp^ young people artd^ teonagem move aurcossfuU 
^ into the labor force and into joba. The YEDPA yout?ti^Hl ia clearly an effort 
t'o explore and to experiment and to find out what will wor^ 

The AFL-CIO aupported the YEDPA bJU — juat aa we have aupported for 
many yoara e^eraentary and aecpndary and vocational and higher education programa. 
We have been working with the U.S. Labor Department and our AKL-CIO lluman 
Reaourcea Deyelopnent Inatitute ia working acroaa the country to make tt\oae 
youth progrnma work aucceaa fully . 

Union- init i ated and union aupported training and apprent icoahip programa in 
0xiating and now occupational fielda can help young people gain marketable skilla 
In line with future job opeuinga. Many AFL-CIO uniona are already engaged in such 
training programa directly or in cooperation with the AFL-ClO Human . Kesourcea 
Development Inatitute — HRDl, We think auch programs Rliouh! be oxpandod aind 
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Wa tupport training and MployMnt opportuni t for young p«opU. W« 
alto intltt th«t training and Jobs for jfoung paoplt MUtt' n^t rtault in lott of 
joht and dininithad work opportunititt for adult vorkart. Programa that trantfar 
Job opportunitiat from adultt to t*anagart ara not a tolution to tht una«ploy»ant 
problamt of eithtr youtha or adulta. Wa baliava tht varlout youth progrant thould 
addrntt th« structural probl«»» 6f training and anployablllty — and not tivply 
r«-»huffl« uneraploymant . ^ 

Specifically, Wf» oppott tax craditi and waga tubtidiat and Vouchafi for 
rmployort who hire young paople, Tht efftct of thata dtvicat it to fatten tha ^ 
profltt of low-wago empfoyart, to ditplaco adult workart, and to ancouraga high 
turnover of workort when the particular tubtidy coowt to an end. 

l1;o tax credit approtch now enthrinnd in the Targeted Job Tax Credit — 
TJTt' - ill a wrong approach to youth enploywtnt netdt. It dott not provide for 
any training for tl»e young people Involved. It waiitea money by rewarding 

busin<}8!» for doing what it would do without the tubtidy. It divartt public 

revcnuo and public attention away from effective action on youth employnent 

nonde. It undercuts waget and leadn to a revolving-door pattern of hiring 

r 

nnd Inyofft bocauso employers lay off tubsidiscd workers at toon as the 
subsidy endtias they ditplace currently employed workert with newly tubsidiied 
workore • 

As you c«n seo, we arc concerned about protecting the Jobt and waget of 

regular adult workers. The youth programt must not replace or tubttitute] 

I 

regular workers. ♦ 
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Al«o, tha youth Miploy««nt and training profroia wiat not undaniina and 
undorcut tha wagaa and vorking condltiona that axiat In Our aoclaty. That it 
wliy We inaiat vary atrongly on tha atrict anforca«ant of fair labor atandarda 
and miniiiUM waga raquiramtnta . 

There' a entirely too oiiich nonaenae apread around about how ainiwitM wage 
rtoquiromenta caiiae teenage unaniployMnt i It 'a a imply not true. Tliera have 
been atudiea galore cm the iwpact of minivua wagea aver ainca 1938 and there 
haa never been a aingle atudy that cofMa up with any clear, una^biguoua reavtlts 
on thf» epployncnt -unemployment effects of ninimuni wage laws. 

Uhfortunately , aa we look ahead at the Occupational mix of the Ajterican 
economy in the I980*a, the main Job increaaea will be in the low-wage, lov~akill 
joba in the aervice areaa wholeaale and retail trade (tho Burger Kinga and 
MacDonalda), peraonal and buaineaa aarvicea, and the public aector. Uc are loaing 
th<; higher-paying joba in manufacturing, tranapor tat ion, utilitiea, and conatruc- 
tion at an alarming rate. 

At the current rate of decline in the better payinR and bjct-l^^er akillod joba, 
the young peoplu of today who have little or no education will find it extremely 
difficvilt to get a decent job at\^a decent rate of pay. 

That ia why we inaiat that youth job programs muat not encourage young 
people to drop out oi school. Tliat is why we want youth training programs to use 
appropriate and adequately trained aupcrvtaory personnel^ ' 
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Vocational tducatlon and vocttional tr«lnln| »u*t b« updated and i«prov«d 
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in quality and availability to hslp young p«Dpla^ak« the transition frow 

' ~ ' ' — — - - 

•chool to work. But vocational education and training wuat alao ba availabia 

on a continuing baals*'to all workara, young and old, throughout their working 
V««ra, 

Tha trend to continuing education and training for all workare it Important 
not only for ite beneficial efNcte In making good citiaene but eUo for helping 
nU workere idjuet to continuing changes in the workplace. tJood vocational 

ucation and vocationel trelning will continue to be of the utjoat importence 
as wachinei replace human ditchdlggere , ae factory workeri loee out to automsted, 
cybo^liited production llnef, ae office workers lose out to multi-function informa- 
tion processing machinea, end as the entlrh workforce goes through continuous 
uphesva.la from changes in technology and changes in the world economy, 

Tlie AFL-OIO haa long been concerned about the need to improve the trannitlon 
from school to work. We co^itinue to encourage our local Isbor councils to 
participate in local community education activities which help students get 
more and better swareneee of the nature and variety of the world of work. 

Even as wa continue to seek better education and training and work 
experience snd regulsr jobs for young people as well ss adult workers, we 
will continue to press for national economic policies geared to job-creating 
economic growth snd full employment. 

Tlie nation's economic policies must, of course, be concerned with short- 
tenn necdTTlTwel I as the longet-tem ieeues. At we come to the end of the 
1970*s with a teriout recettion in protpect^ the rate of unemployment it a 
full percentage point higher than it was jutt before the 1973-75 recfttion. 

6. 
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Unfortun#t«lyi th« proipict of •harply ritlng un«mploy»»«t flnda tha 
ntt4on without necaaaary autOMitic job-cr««tln|^ progr««ia. Kven the auppoaodly 

«nti-cyrticaV GfiTA VI job-crtation prograft r«qtiir«a •p«c4«l hudg«t «nd 

uppropr t at iona action by Congreaa* 

Wa brli«ve the nation needa an array of atand-by ,autotMirlc, job-creation 
prograna to deal with high unemployraent — ftore public aerV|(ce Joba, | 
accitlerated public worki, and other program*, many of whic^ can be geared 
to help aolve the nation* a energy probleraa- Such programi will aervo Bhott- 
torift employment needa and long- term energy needa and other tociftl and economic 
need a . 

Mr. Chairman. Now we will hear from Dr. Arnold Packer, 
Dr. Packer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate being here, and I would appreciate it if my full 45- 
page statement could be submitted for the record. I would like to 
summarize it very briefly, 

The Chairman. Would you recommend it for weekend reading or 
week-night reading? 

Dr. Packer. I think the first 15 or 16 pages are the most impor- 
tant. I would recommend very strongly that you veM that, and the 
rest perhaps CQuld be used as an appendix containing the data that 
support the arguments made in the early part. 

I would like, if I could, to just leave you with our picture of the 
youth labor market, and what we would like the programs to be 
able to do to change that picture. 

The picture that we have in our minds is of a line of people 
looking for jobs. That is not a first come, first serve kind of line. 
There are jobseekers who always go to the front of it, the frictional- 
ly unemployed, who very often, can change jobs without becoming 
unemployed. 

If they are young people who have the right set of credentials— 
that is, if they have an academic diploma from a school with 
standards and everybody knows they can read and write; they have 
filled out the application neatly and well; they knew the job exist- 
ed; they have a good reference; and frequently, they have had a 
good summer job or part-time job while in school— they will move 
to the front of that line. 

At the back of that line are a number of people who may never 
work in the entire year. Especially if they are minority youth, they 
m^y never have worked at all. 

The length of that line is not static. It depends very strongly on 
the state of the economy. In fact, for black youth, the elasticity is 
over IVi percent. That is, for every decrease of 1 percfent in the 
unemployment rate of prime age white males, the increase in the 
probability of black youths finding jobs goes up by over IVa per- 
cent. I think if you take a. look at the employment population 
ratios^ which is a better measure than the unemployment rate, you 
see that very graphically. 

;ric 
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^Q\x can also see the effect of a slowing economy in the deteriora- 
tion of the black teenage employment problem in the last 6 
months. Minority youth employment hit a peak in the first quarter 

\ of this^ year after u -period of rapid expansion of job opportujiitieSi 

and in the last two quarters, it has fallen off nearly 3 percent 
The number of private ^tor jobs is determined by thfe state of 
' . the macro economy. If the economy falten^ the queue of people 
looking for jobs is longer and longer, and the people at the back of 
it have a harder and harder time getting jobs. 
^ People in the back of the queue have had an especially tough 

time lately, because there have been a lot of Competitors for those 
* . jobs. ' , 

We are in a situation where many women have entered the labor 
force, and illegal aliens have entered the labor force. There compe- 
tition makes it difficult for those at the back of thfe line. 

The demographic problem of the teenage cohort will diminish 
because the birthrate fell many years ago. Fewer younger people 
will be seeking jobs, but competitors will still be coming into the 
, labor force. 

Tomorrow's teenagers will not be able to take advantage of that 
demographic break if we still have undocumented workers coming 
in to compete for low-wage jobs. More importantly, we won't reduce 
teenage unemployment if the overall unemployment rate stays 
high. 

I would agree with Dr. Oswald that full employment is the key to 
the problem. But in addition* the structural problem itself has been 
getting worse. If you look at the number of youngsters, especially 
disadvantaged youngsters, who do not work at all, you will see 
where the kev part of the problem is. 

To take a look at the problem in another way, in 1967, half the 
of nonwhite men, ages 16 to 19, accounted for 80 percent of the 
weeks worked in a year. By 1977, only a third of that group 
accounted for 80 percent of the work. We are getting a dichotomy 
within the minority population. ^ 

Those who are successful are competing more successfully, and 
are closing the wage gap. Working minorities are coming very close 
* , to the working wages of white youth, but the proportion of non- 

' working minority youth is growmg, and their situation is getting 
worse and worse. 

^ . In 1977 3 out of 4 white males, ages 16 to 19, worked some time 

in the year. But only 2 out of 4 black males in that age group 
worked even 1 week. The Back of the line is growing. I think the 
objective of the youth program should be to deal with those struc-^ 
turally unemployed persons, the growing number in the back of 
the line. 

it is important that employment programs improve the chances 
for those in the back of the line by giving them the credentials, 
recommendations* and qualifications, tnat tnose in the front of Uie 
line tend to have automatically, andvget without very much help. 

Those credentials ought to be in three areas. One is educational. - 
They ought to have a shot at a GED or some other way to get their 
educational credentials. * 

They ought to get a skill credential that the private sector has 
been involved in specifying. That is, rather than having an educa- 
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tional organization* determine the nedessary job skills, we believe 
the private sector has to be a part of that determination. 

Moat importantly, we need a situation in which w» can verify 
that enrol fees have met performance standards, are responsible, 
will cQme to work, will be punctual and will be reliat>le employees. 

We think this has to be a set of performance standards tnat are 
applied not only to tWb enrol lees, but to the institutions that pro- 
vide the service. The CETA experience must become an advantage 
in fmding a job, rather than something which may or may not be 
an advantage to mention to a potential employer. 

Thafik you, Mr, Chairman ^ 

[The prepared statement of Dr, Packer follows;] 
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Mr.* Chairman and Meraberif of) the 'CSllmittee : ^ 

I all happy to be here today to discuas the p|oblems 
of youth unemployment. 

flit the'outse't, it may b*, useful to, statue our under- 
standing of tjie prol^em.* View the pool of job .Seekers , 
as a queue raa'de"^up o£ people with vairying skills ^nd 
experience. Those who begin to look for jobs. do rtpt 
, always, get to fche fend of ;t:he 'line*. Those with the ' 
right credentials - good degree; good referencfes, 
the right kind of connections or experience ^ can, get 
rtear the '/ront of the line. These persons get a job 
■quickly Wnd ate f r ictiono-lly unemployed if they are 
unemployed at al>l. Further back are thi> atructxirally 
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unemployed who a^e out of work for a cons iif3erablte'» part 
^ of the yftar ^nd who account for as much as t;hree-xii5i4||j;{ters 

^1 ' oje thf weeks of unemployment in « trypical yea^ 
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Youth gert%rajly bring up the »ear of tht unemploy- 
ment line Tor v^tou8~I^TOT\8r of th0Be reasons 



relate to real deficiencies in skills, education and 

work experience when compared to others in the pool. 

But youjth— particularly minority youth.—are also struc-^ 

turally unemployed because of the wjiy they are perceived 

6y employers as unreliable, untested and generally 

undesirable in terms of available alternatives. 
\ 

It is conventional to define the structurally 
unemployed as those who remain unemployed even at "full- 
employmenA The remaining unemployed are then either 
frictionally or cyclically unemployed. This is an 
overs impirkc^^ijtn that may be misleading. In addition 
to the truly cyclically unemployed, fric^tion gets ^iforse 
iinemlploy^nent increases and even those aj^ the front 
' of the .iine take a longejr' time. binding a job, But 
thes^\mpact is^bornft dlsptoport ionately by thpse'with 
structural employment problems. There is a gray area. 
The back of the line grows and diminishes as unenjploy- 
ment rises and iEalls. Tight labor markets improve , 
€he situation for those in the front of the queue of 
"structurally" unemployed, The reverse is also true.- 
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As the unemployment rate rises, the last hired are 
the first fired. Youth employment levels thus reflect 
the state of the national economy. The teenage unemploy- 
ment rate is more cyclically sensitive than the overall * 
rate. A conservative estimate (by George Iden) shows 
that for every 1 percent increase in the unemployment 
rate of prime age malef# th^ unemployment rate Xor 

black teenager]^ (i€'-19) increases by 1.6 percent. 

\. 

The youth unemployment problem is both structural 
ft <*■ ■ 

* and cyclical. High youth .unemploylment has persisted 

in the American economy for nearly three decades. ' ' 

Since 1954, unemployment rates of teenagers have not 

fallen below 11 percent. In spite of an array of p'riirate 

and government efforts, youth unemployment problems 

have become wors^ during the 1970 's. Unemployment 

rates of teenagers averaged 16.9 percent be tween 1970" 

and 1978/ as compared with 14.3 percent in the 1960 's 

and ir.4 percent in the 1950's. The ratio of youth- 

to adult unemployment rose from 2.5'in 1954 to .3.3 

in 1978.^ The most serious problem has J:)een the dramatic 

worsening in the employment shace of young blacks. 
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Part of the worsening may be the result of higher average 
unemployment in the 1970^8 that Increased the problems 
of those in the back of the line who are dispropor- 
tionately black, 

Ahother reason for 'the worsening relative position 
<St black youth In t*he labor market is that the back 
of the line has grown rapidly as the baby boom children 
grew up and ^as mpre iidult women and illegal aliens 
began to secfk secondary labor market jobs. A6 more 
f^of the types^of jobs that were traditionally reserved 
for youth, wefMr to these new job seekers, the relative 
position of black youttv worsened. 

It is important to make distinctions among black 
youth. The major burden of the worsening unemployment 
situation seems to be borne by a subjaet of that popu- 
lation. Our analysis shows that between 1967 and 1977 
the percent of nonwhite .young men who could not f ind ^ 
even on€| week of work in a year increased substantially. 

Other data confirm the view tlhat structural unem- 
ployment has become relati^vely- more Important between 
1967 and 1977. For example, the proportipn of nonwhite 

" - 4 - . . 
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youth who accounted for moat of the weeks of employment 
has shrunk dramatically. In 1967, half (49 percent) 
ot nonwhite men 16-19, accounted for 80 percent of 
the weeks worked by this population group; by 1977, 
80 percent of weeks worked were concentrated on only 
one-third (34 percent) of the population. The other 
two thirds had to divide up the remaining 20 p^^'rcent 
of the employment oppor tuni t ies • A similar trend was 
evident among black women. By contrast, no such trend 
occurred among white youth. 

^ A substantial part of the declining employment- 
population ratio can be accounted for by the increasing 
proportion of nonwhite youth, particularly males, who 
had no work experience at all over the course of the 
year. While 3 out of 4 white males aged 16^19 worked 
in 1977, only 2 out of 4 black males in |ii^t_age group 
worked even one Veek. ' On the other hand, for those 
black youth who did work, the situation seems to have 
improved. The earnings of black youth who worked at 
all during the period are nearly equal to the earnings 
of white youth. 
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The Carter Administration has consistently a.ttached 
high priority tro youth employment problems. We have , 
taken a series of action which have relieved^ but unfor- 
tunately not eliminated, the problem. First and most, 
important. Administration policies promoted the general 
economic expansion of the laat two and one-half years. 
A sound economy is a^ necessa^y precondition^to' the 
succpsd of speci^fic youth initiatives. ' Second, in 

» 

response, to the President's proposa^Vf the Cpngpess 

passed the Youth .Employment and Demonstration Projects 

» ... 

Act (YEDPA). in« 1^77 to fjifoyide additional youth job 
and training sXots and to generate new Knowledge aboi^c 
the most effective progr^^ms. YEDPA programs pother 
than the summer program) are expected to generate abogt 
200, ,000 years of service in FY r98'0, 'Third, the Job 
Corps has been exj|C>anded from 41^000 youth served in . 
FY 1977 to 65,000 youth served in FY 1979. This prograip 
is a particularly important tool for helping the most 
disadvantaged youth, Foutth> the President. prOfiosed 
and the Congress enacted the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 
to stimulate new jobs' in the priyate sector, primiiriiy 
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• \ 
for disadvantaged youth. Certifications under that 
program for FY 1979 are estimated at 35,400 and during 
FY 1980 100,000 are anticipated, two-thijrdfl of them 
for youth. 

The largest impact as a result of these actions 
has been a reversal of trends in black youth employment. 
Between 1972 and 1977, employment of young black males 
remained level while total youth employment ro$e by 
16 percent . Dur ing the same per idd , employment of 
black females 16-21, rose by 14,5 percent while white . 
female employment increased by 18.9 percent. Between 
.April 1977 and September 1979, the employment gains 
for black male teenagers were significantly higher 
than those of white male teenagers resulting in an 
irltrease in their employment-population ratio from 
24,5 to 29.1. During this same period average monthly 
employment among black female teenagers grew by 10.8 
percent compared to a 5.8 percent increase among white* 
female teenagers. Department of Labor programs probably 
accounted for over half of the employment gains of 
black youth. 
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Further efforts are vital to help youth integrate 
into the labor market, move the process forward 

and ^o coordinate several Federal youth policiea, the 
President has created a Task Force on Youth Employment 
headed by Vice President Mojidale, Secretary Marshall 
and the Domestic Policy Staff are working with the 
Task Force to reexamine the nature of the , youth problem 
and to propose methods of dealing with the problem 
that take account of the latest research findings. 
The Task Force effort is not another academic exercise. 
Its work is necessary in light of the expiring autho- 
rizations for YEDPA and vocational education funding. 
The recommendations of the Task Force will form the 
basis of legislative proposals for youth employment, 
vocational educat ion, and other Federal programs. 

Today I would like to direct my testimony to our 
current thirjking on the causes of trends and differences 
in youth employment patterns. Several major points 
are clear as a result of studies of youth employment. 
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Interpreting youth •mployment data !• 
difficult because of the slmultaneoua 
nature of achool, workr and family for- 
mation decisions. For this reason the % 

employment-population ratio is a better 
indicator of short-run changes in the 
youth labor market than is the unem- 
ployment rate. 

Youth employment, unemployment, and 
scHbol enrollment levels depend on the 
state of the national and local ect>nomy* 
Many youth who appear to hav^ individual 
problems of employability ^f Ind jobs 
in a strong labor market. ^ ^ 

Most weeks of youth unemployment are 
borne by a small share of youth who 
suffer substantial unemployment over 
the year. The incidence of substantial 
employment problems is highest for minorit 
and low income youth. High tutnover 
characterizes the youl|l labor market, ^ 
but cannot explain most youth unemployment 
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4. Several important trends have affected, 
the composition of the youth labor force,. 
The lengthening ' school enrollment periqdr 

the movement from rural farm to urban ^ 

areas, the rise in the share of young v 

\¥omen heading families with children, ^ 

and the decline in the share of young 

men with family dependents all have 

worked in the direction of lowering '\ 

the share of youth who ate employed. 

Nonetheless, white youth wer^r able to 

raise their employment-population ratios. 

However, for black youth, employment- 

poj^ulation ratios have declined aignifi- 

cantlyj one of the reasons for this 

may be different demographic shifts 

between blacks an^Js^^^ 

5. The level of youth emj^jLoyjnent in a locality , 
depends partly on its share of youth 

Specific industries/ Armed forces levels 
have an especially positive effect on 
black youth employment levels when those 
in the armed forces are counted as employed. 
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Minority and . low- income youth face espe- 
cially severe problems in the labor 
market. Within each group only about 
half are highly successful^ ^n finding 
employment • The remainder have chronic 
problems . 

« 

Policy initiatives should continue to * 
recognize that youth employment problems 
are severe for a small share of young 
workers, that the incidence of employ- 
ment problems is particularly severe 
for minority and low income youth, and 
that schooling and employment levels 
are interdependent, 

Thfe worsening structural unemployment 
must be reverse.d if we are to approach 
the goals of the 1978 Full-Employment 
Act- (the Humphrey-Hawkins bill) as reaf- 
firmed in the recent accord between 
the Administration and labor. 

- 11 - I 
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Policy Initiativea^bo Combat Youth Employment Problems 

From these points we can make certain judgments, 
as to which policy options can btest combat youth employ- 
ment problems. I 

The first point woijth emphasizing is the strong 
evidence that a shortage of jobs is a primary barrier 
to the full employment of youth.' Although youth differ 
substantially in terms of employability, many youth 
who appear unemployable in high unemployment years 
and in high unemployment areas find jobs when the economy 
improves. One option then is to channels-jobs to youth/ 
either private sector jobs or public service employment* 
Targeting jobs for youth, however^ while changing their 
relative place in the queue does not shorten the queue 
because it does not expand the private sector. Only' 
macro policies can achieve that. A selective demand 
policy that opens jobs for youth can however, in certain 
circumstar^c^s , increase employment at least cost in 
added inflation. This is an important justification 
,^ f or the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit and our public service 

I . ^■■- 
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employmervl; programs for young workers. At least one 
» 

study has found tftat most young workers produce enough 
useful output to offset their wage cost. 

The second important conclusion is that youth 
unemployment represents a serious problem for a rela- 
tively small share of the youth population. Little 
of the high youth unemployment rates appear to.bte ex-- 
plained by the high turnover of youth in the labor 
market, although this high turnover is an important 
characteristic of the youth labor market. This con- 
clyjsion suggests that we target resources on the youth 
with the most serious problems,. ^ 

In addition to the actions the Administrat i6n r 

haa taken to tighten the targeting of existing CETA 

resources, I feel that it is vital to develop a system 

which will provide youth with an opportunity to expand 

skills and demonstrate capacities while enrolled in 

* ^ 

the CETA program, and to develop a track record which 
will serve as a legitimate basis foe employers to sort 

- 13 - 
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out the youth who are motivated and reliable or who ^ 
have acquired the ru<!Hments of a skill. 

Picture a young person being^ interviewed by an 
employer for a serious job- His or her past employment 
shows reliable performance in a sequence of jobs after 
high school graduation. The first job was arranged 
by family or friends and the la%t job, acquired inde-- 

\ 

pendently, was a so-called "bridge job," The capacity 
to read and write is easily demonstrated as well as 
some special skills such as ability to type, takp dic-^ 
tation^ repair an automobile^ or weld. The job appli- 
cation indicates graduation from a post-high school 
technical or business institution and a clean bill 
of health in relation to med ical problem^ and the criminal 
justice system. In ad<^ition, th*e interviewee shows 
by dresS/ demeanor and general attitude an understanding 
of the world of work. In a healthy economy these young- 
sters do not need ajiy "add i t ional belp. 

Now consider the situation of other young job 
seekers. Some would not know about the job opening. 
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Some would not have the courage to apply for the Job. 
Some would demprtstrate by appearance or attitude that 
they were not rnady for the World of work. Some could 
not fill out the appl Icat ion f or m • Some would not 

r 

know how to describe their pAst employment experience 
or to convince the interviewer that it was relevant 
to the ]ob opening. Some would have arrest records. 
This- latter group of young people need a way to 
Improve and dcK:ument their abilities. Much of the 
unemploymejnt among out-^of -School youth results from 
the inability of these youth to document that they 
hav^ assets in demand by employers, accompanied by 
a tendency on the part of employers to ascribe the 
undesirable characteristics of some youth to all members 
of this group. i believe we could provide the chance 
(and incentives) through the CETA ^system for youth 
to acquire such assets and to build a documented record 
of achievement ^^nd experience. To be successful, however 
there would also need to be performance standards for 
the service providers* yit would be unfair to demand 
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accountability ttom the participants, but not from 
the training inst i tut tans . 

Each eligible youth would receive a number ot 
montht or years in programs that provide various phases 
of job preparation. It is assumed that some youth 
would progress through the entire sequence but that 
others would only-need mlnithum time In the program. 
Benchmarks would be established locally t6t each^ phase 
and certification provided when standards were met. 
Of course, whenever possible, placement into a regulAc 
labor iparket )ob would take place at any point In the 

/ 

sequence. , 

The goal of thi^ design would be to provide par- 

tlcipants who complete the sequence with a good chance 

of getting the job g^t their next, interview. They could 

• « 

show that they were reliable, punctual employees. 
They could document work skills that employers have 
specified a^ important. They woq^ld possess ace^demic 
certification of language and arithmetic skilly. The 
objective w6uld be to improve the r elat ive ^oef i t ion 
of these youth in the labor force queue. 

- 16 - 
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There are^atl^l^a number of . dec is ions to be made 
, in the on9«in.j -review of-yfluth programs before we will 
b« ready to recommend specific policy options to the 
President. Some of these arei whether to target our 
resources to In-school youth to prevent labor market 
problems or to weigh the programs toward older out-, 
of-school youth with Identin^ble problem^, ^ow ^,o 
deM.9P the best 1 inkage«^b«t«een the 8cbO<>Jl.H|^i^Jil^.^te«,., 
and employment and tra in^ng K^ro^tams . jt has become 
evident to me that the"re is broad con«#n«u9 among progff*,n 
, operators and school administrators that th^xtf i« ' 
- need to establish standards and benchmarks for youth 
who must rely on this systenj to prVviie them with an 
entry into the labor-market. 

I look forward to working with.t'Re Congress to 
help. plan and to pass next year's youth employment 
legislation. ^ 
^ I would/ not like to turn td * more detailed 

disc^ussion^f some of the results we have found. ' * ' 

Interpreting You th Employment Statistics 

Young people natJrally have di f f ecent 'iJibo'r market 
experiences from those of adults. Yet, the statistics 
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us«(1 to describe youth experieii^es are biased <>n con- 
cepts most relevant <to adult workers. So, we must 
be cafeful to Interj^ret the data on youth in a way 
that reflects the^V reality. 

Unlike advKjii worker*/ many youth have only a casual 
attachment to the la)t>or force. Young studepts in the 
labor force tend to work on^y part-time during most 
of the year ^nd full-time during the summer. Since 
most young people are dependent on incomes of their 
parentB, ehrni^ngs from a job are less necessary than 
they at^ for adult workers. And, because wages of 
youth are low, the financial loss from unemployment 
is r^juch le§s than for adults. School provides a pro- 
ductive alternative to work for many young people. 
So, if wag^s or job prospects are low, youth can move 
from the labor force to school. No similar alternative 
exists for most adult workers. Finally, many youth 
are uncertain about their careers. Some will enter ? 
the armed forces before embarking on a civilian career. 
Others will test a variety of. jobs before settling 

r 

V 

I. 
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into a lonq-term job with a particular fitm. Most 
adult work,»r« have-alr*ady built up exp^rienco in an 
occupation and seniority within a firm. 

Thf^fle differences have to bo kept i-n mind when 
. interpret Lnq employment statistics. The unemployment 
rate, the key indicator of general labor market conY 
ditlons, has important limitations as an indicator 
ot youth employment opportunities partly because of 
the frequent moves in and out of the labor force by 
young workers. Rather, the share of the youth popu- 
lation that is employed — th^ employment-population 
ratio~-is often better at reflecting short-run changes 
in the youth labor market. 

The recent Improvement in the situation \x)r black 
youth provides a good illustration of this point. 
While the unemployment rate of black youth, aged 16- 
21, declined 14* percent from the first quarter of 1977 
to the first quarter of 1979, the employment-population 
ratio increased by 24 percent over the last two years. 
As employmentj rose, more youth were repoited in the 
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labor torce, thus alowln^ the qaln as mea«urcd by the ' 
un*mploym<^nt rate. But the reality was that a substan- 
tial Increase in jobs available and desired by the 
black youth population tpok place in the 1977-79 period* 

A second problem ^ith relyin*^ solely on t>ie unem- 
ployment rate is that it gives all unemployed workers 
the^ same weight. But, in fact, unemploye<| workers 
differ subtantially in the hours of lost work effort, 
in the extent to which unemployment represents a neces-- 
sary roiniraura joti search, and in the need for income 
by the worker's family unit. This is especially true 
for youth. 

We can illustrate these differences by comparing 
the unemployment of male 16-17 year-olds to- the unetiploy 
ment of male 25-34 year-olds. Although 16-17 y^&ar- 
bid males have a higher unemployment rate" (13.8 percent 
to 4.2 percent in August 1979), nearly all the unen- 
ployed 16-17 year^-olds are in-)5chool looking for pact- 
time work while very few of the unemployed 25-34 year- 
olds arfe in that category. Most 16-1? year-olds who 
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unemployed are llvinq with their parents, over 80 percent 
ot unemploy^ 2b-i4 year-olds have to support themselves. 
Finally, in Auqust 1979, 4 percent ot 16-17 year olds 
hadjfeen unemployed for more than 15 weeks as complired 
' to 19 percent of 25-J4 year olds. 

In, addition to the problem of deciding on the 
appropriate measures', we face special difficulties 
in isolating the causes of changes in youth employment. 
..The difficulties arise because ot the simultaneous 
decisions youth make regarding work, school, marriage, 
child bearing, and the armed* forces . if more young 
men are going to school and more young women are becoming 
mothers ot young children, we -might conclude that the ' 
decline in youth employment was the natural outcon(e 
ot a voluntary decision concerning school and child- . ^ 
bearing. But, the causation can run in the reverse 
direction.. With jobs unavailable, young men apd women 
may slow their entry into the full-time labo/market 
and may become discouraged about ^^ca^ers. 
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still another problem of interpretation arises 
an a result of the conflictl^lg estimates of youth employ 
ment derived f c om alternative sources. The primary 
source of data is the Current Population Survey (CPS), 
a monthly Biireau ot Census survey of 56,000 households. 
The monthly CBS provides timely information on the 
employment status of youth; every October the CPS inclij^a 
a special supplement on school enrollment of youth, 
from which we can derive estimates" of employment of 
students, non-students, recent high School graduates, 
aftd. recent dropouts. in addition, every March the 
CPS adds a survey of the work expedience of individuals 
over the prior year. These data are generally highly 
reliable. However, in ^the cas* of youth, the CPS data 
differ substantially from data coming out of tWo special 
surveys of youth and with another survey. while" it 
is not possible to go into all the differences between 
the various data sources, these other surveys (the 
DOL National Longitudinal Survey, the HEW National 
Longitudinal Survey of 1972 High School Seniors, and 
the National Crime Survey) all show higher levels of 
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youth employment than do«8 th« CPS. Unemployment rate 
differences are also aubatantial, although thn i^attern 
of dltferences is not entirely consistent. We are 
now undertaRinq an aggressive effort to find out the 
reasons tor the differences in data sources and which 
sources give the most accurate picture of youth in 
the labor market. 

Xtlg:_jjatuxg_^_You _th Employment p roblems 

'in spite of the difficulties of. interpretation, 
we have learned much about youth employment patterns 
in recent years. This new knowledge helps us to under- 
stand the generally high unemployment among youth a^hd 
provides explanations for 'the rise in*un«T»plo?roent 
rates of important segments of the youth population. 
Instead of trying to summarize the vast amount of new 
and existing research on youth employment and unemploy- 
ment, r will sele^f indings relevant to three critical 
factors: the state^of the economy, the quantity and 
quality of the youtfi labor auppiy, and tlie demand for 
young workers. ' 
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Employroent opportunities fbr young workers are 
highly sensitive to the state of the labor market. 
Young people *have low job tenure, low seniority, little 

work experience, and often oaly a casual attachment 

s 

to the labor market. As a result, changes in aggregate 
demand induce especially large changes in youth employ- 
ment. For example, employment of young workers, age 
16-24, in^preased by 10 percent during the 1976-19^79 
expansion wh i le employment of adult males, age 25^, 
rose by only 2 percent, / 

' ( 

In tracing through theVffect of aggregate demand 
on youth, it i's imp9rtant to focus on several indices, 

1/ 

nAt simply on the youth unemployment rate. One study 
recently estimated the impact of Aggregate demand for 
worker? on the share of youth who were employed, unem- 
ployed, In'school full-time, and neither in the labor 
force nor in school. The findings showed that recessions 
tend to move youth from jobs to unemployment, to full- 
time schooling, and to' out of the labor force. Black 



1/ Wac|iter, Michael and Choongsoo Kim, "Time Series 
Changes In You th Joblessness** , a' paper presented at 
the National Bureau of Ecdnomic Research Conference 
on Youth Unemployment, Air lie House, May 1979. 
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youth employment is eapccially sensitive to %ihor market 

conditions. The eatimates indicate that a decrease 

from 3.6 tp 3.0 percent in the unemployment rate of 

prime male worker* would raise the employed share of 

i 

black youth by about 4 percentage points and raise 

the employed share of whilffe youth by about 2 percentage 

points . . ' 

Youth employment is also highly Sensitive to dif- 
ferences in general employment condition across geo-" 

2/ 

graphic areas. A study examined how variations across 
115 metropolitan areas in 1970 affected youth employ«ent. 
It round that general labor market conditions, as measured 
by the prime ^ge male (25-54) unemployment rate, had 
a highly significant effect on the share of young people 
employed, a smaller effect on the youth unemployment 
rate, a moderate effect on youth participation in the 
labor force, and a moderate effecjt on the share of 
youth enrolled in »chool/ Job conditions in the local 
labor markets were •specially Important for young workers 
out^ or'school. 



2/ Freeman, Richard, •Economic Determinants of Geo- 
graphic artd individual Variation. in the Labor Market 
Position of Young Persons", a paper presented/at the 
National Bureau of Economic Research Conference on 
Youth Unemploymeht, Alrlie House, May 1979. 
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Theae results show that the number of youth with 
labor market difficulties depends on the «tat« of the 
labor market as well as on the cfharacter ist ics of the 
young people. To illustrate this point for the case 
of problem youth, compare the 1967 with the 1977 exper- 
iences of young men in the labor market., ^In 1967, 
when the prime at^e male unemployment rate was 1.7 percent 
only 4.5 percent of 16-24 year-olds experienced more 
than 15 weeks of unemployipent , By 1977, when the prime 
age male unemployment rate was 3.5 percent, the youth 
experiencing substant ial" unemployment irose to almost 
11, percejht. Among young nonwhi'te males, the share 
of workers with substantial unemployment, jumped from 
10 percent in 1967 to 21 percent in 1977. 

Enormous jumps in the youth popiUltion led to 
an unprecedented rise in bhe youth labor force over 
the last three decades. The youth population, aged 
16-24, increased by 8 percent in the 1950'«, by 49 
percent in the 1960'8, and by 15 percent in the first 
8 years of the>1970's. It is expectpd to decline by 
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percent by 1985. It is natural to blame the bulge 
In the youth population foj; the wotsening poaltjlon 
ot youth in the Ui:>or market, since such an increase would 
probably cause labor market adjust^ment prob^lems. In 
theory, the additions to the youth labor force could 
have a variety o^ consequences. Actual effects of 
the population shifts depend on employers' ability 
to utilize young workers in tasks normally performed 
by adult worker^, on the fle^Iibility of wages of youth » 
i>elative to adult workers, and on the movements of 
youth between school and work. 

If employers cannot ea*Bily substitute youth for * 
adults, a rise in the percentage of youth in the labor 
force would lead to a decline in the vages of youth 
relative to the wages of adults. The fall in relative 
wages would be necessary to increase the absolute number 
of young people working. But, the percentage of youth 
in jobs might fall for one of two reasons. First, 
the low wages might make jobs unattractive relative 
to school and other activities. This is especially 
true if the reduction in wages occurs alongside a rise 
in family incomes, A second possibility is that wag^e 
r igidit ies would prevent an increase in jobs, 

- 27 - / 
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It Is important to determine the actual effects 

ao aa to mfke sensible predictions of the labor market 

impact of the forthcoming decline in the youth popu-< 

3/ 

latibn in the 1980's. A recent study attempted 
to isolate the effects of population shifts between 
1963 and 197B on the percentage of yout\i ernployed, 
unemployed, and attending school full-time. In general, 
the study, found that Increases in. the youtb share of * 
total population Ibwered the percentage of youth who 
were employed and raised the percentage who were unem- 
ployed, who were attenc^ing school while outside the 
labor force, and who were neither in school nor in 
the labor -force. The results varied to some extent 
by subgroup. For example, for young blacks, the popu- 
lation increase mearft a drop in employment, but also 
a drop in unemployment. The declining job opportunities 
apparently caused many young blacks to leave the labor 
force entirely, on ly^ somet imes for full-time schooling. 



3/ Wachter Kim 
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Although the time «erieK results are plausible, 

they are not conclusive because ot the short time period 

involved <ind the ditticulty in isolating t he populat ion 

tren<i trom other trends, what adds credibility to 

the tindinqs are similar results obtained trom an analysis 

ot difterences in youth employment patterns in 1970 

1/ 

across metropolitan areas. One study tound that - 
areas with 'high percentages of young people in the 
labor torce tended to have lower than expected employment 
population ratios for young people. The weakness in 
employment opportujnity sometimes translated into declines 
in labor force participation, so that unemployment 
rates did not always rise. As might be expected, job 
chances of 16-19 year-olds were more sensitive to the 
16-19 share of total population than were the job chances 
of 20-24 year olds sensitive to that group's share 
ot the population. -The study's results were also con- 
sjLstent with the finding that a youth population increase 
shifts youth from work to schooling. 

These results indicate that increases in the,.youth 
population and labor force reduce job opportunities 
for the average young worker, even these findings. 



4/ Freeman 1 1 
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we would expect that the labor force bulqe that occurs* 
•very «uinroer induceB stmllar effei?tB. But, In fact,V « 
job opportunities tor youth actually improve during 
the summer. A vast flow ot youn^j workers entera the 
labor force every aummef. In 1976, for example, the 
full-time labor fotce of 16-19 year-olds jumped from 
3.8 million In March to 7-,0 million In June, ,8.3 million 
in July, 7»S million In August before falling back 
to about 4 million for the rest of the year. Nearly 
90 percent ot the increase in the youth labor force 
was matched with an Increase In employment, 'fhe result 
wa« a dec 11 ne in the unemployment rate between the 
spring and summer. ' , 

Th^ ability of the economy to absorb large numbers 
of young people during the summer indicates the flex- 
ibility of employers to anticipated seas6nal changes 
in the labor force. However, the bulge in the youth 
population may have worsened full-time, year-^rofind 
opportunities for ^youpg people, while par t-t imV ^^i^ 
summer jobs continued to be available. One reason 
may be that students coming into the summer market 
are more employable and have lower expectations than 
yOuth in the full^year market. 
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>1uch ot the Buccesa of young people in finding- 

j.jobH dm iriy the aummer aUo'^can be attributed to the 

large scal-e of the Federal job creation programs. . 

U was estimated that the aver^je nujnbei: of aummer 

)obfl provided between 1968 and 1976 wm about 600,000. 

« 

Since about ) million teenaqeYp left school and entered 
the laboi force tor th^ sjjrmmet , the Federal effort 
employed as many as 20 peroejit of^ all summer entrants. 
The share" of emp loyment * t ha t occurred because of aumraer 
, program? probably exceeded 20 pet'cent. It is difficult 
to estimate precisely the Federal impact because of 
th^> difficulty in determining how many youth would 
have obtained jobs in the absenpe of thp Federal program. 

Another aspect of youth labor suppiy «ald to affect 
youth employment and 'unemployment is higK^Jwr nover v 
Because young people enter ^nd leave the labor force ' 
and move between jobs freqJ^ntly, we would expect youth 
unemployment rates to exceed adult unempioyment rates. 



b/ Clark, Kim and Lawrence Summers, "The Dynamic^ 

of Youth Unemployment," a paper pri^s^nted at the National 

Bureau of fck:onomic* Research Conf'^rence on Youth Unemploy- 
mejit, Alrlie House, May 1979. - 
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Kveiy move would appear to require spendlnq »ome time 
aeatuliiim tor a new )ob. The basic evidence to^r turn- 
over aa an Important explanation ot hiqh youth unemploy- 
ment l8 data of the k I nd. appear I nq In Table 1. 

In August^l979, most unemfjloyed teenagers w^re entrants^ 
or reentrants, to the labor force while most unemployed 
adult males were job losers. The data on duration 
of unemployment show 26 percent of unemployed adult 
m^les with more than 15 weeks of unemploymerit while 
oAly 6 percent of unemployed teenagers were in this 
long-term category. j 

While these data look persuasive, they provide. 

Only a snapshot picture of patterns of youth employ^ 

% 

ment and unemployment. When we look from a full year 
perspective, the Importance of turnover to youth unem- 
ployment appears to decline significantly, ' It turns " 
out that over a full year, most young workers do not 
suff€>r even one week of unemployment* This Is true 
for nonwhlte as well as white youth. In 1977, about 
70-75 percent of young white workers ani3 ab<3tit 55-60 
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percent ot young nonwhite workers became employed without 
experiencing one week ot unemployment. These worker* 
accounted tor 75 to 80 percent of weeks of employment 
for their respective groups. 

Mo8f' youth unemiployment was borne by workers with 
many weeks of unemployment. In the case of young non- 
white males, workers with more than 15 weeks of unemploy- 
ment during the entire year accounted for about 80 ^ ' 
percent of ail weeks of unemployment experienced during 
that year. The situation was Similar for young white 
males and adult males, where the long-term unemployed 
accounted for 70 percent of all unemployment. Such 
a cor^-entrat ion of unemployment could not have occurred 

i 

if youth unemployment . were- largely due to turnover. 

Further evidence for the chronic rather than tern- 
porary nature of youth Unemployment is that the exper- 
ience of*youth during 1977 carried over into March 
1978. Of those male youth who had excellent employment 
record^ in 1977, 70 to 87 percent had jobs in March 
1978. In contrast, only 27 to 60 pergent of those > 
with poor records in 19j77 were working in March 1978. 
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The composition ot the youth population chyged 
^ 3 lynl t leapt ly over the past few decaii^s. Table i^'di*- 
playa some ot the Important flhlfta that have occurred 
in s^^hooL enrollment/ family composition, and geographic 
ar ea ' ot r es idence . 

The increasing school enrollment has raised the 
share of youth who cannot work full-time and has raised 
the age and educational levels of young entcants to 
the labor force . One wou Id expect that thjt' ef f ects 
on emp.JLoyment would be negative in the youth's early 
years, but positive in the later years. In fuct/ the 
expectation is not qultes, accurate for whitf or nonwhites. 
In spite. of the rising share of white youth who are 
students/ employment-population ratios of white youth 
rose over the last bhi^ee decades because of the big 
jump tn the sh^re* of students who work. The experlehce 
of nonwhite youth worsened more than would be expected , 
on the basis of school enrollment changes. Not only 
did 'their overall employment-population ratios drop, 
but employment-population ratios of nonwhite students 
and non^tudents each fell signifHcantly. 
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The tiae in the schoollny of nonwhit^ youth does . 
seem to have he Tpeci ,n the early adult years. The ' 
.ratio <>t nonwhite t^o white unemployment rat«8 among 
your^q men, aqe^25-]4, declined from 2.8 in the 1957- 
period to^2.0 in ^he 1974-77 per'iod. The evidence 
also indicates a decline in the earnings gap between 
young white and younij nonwhite men. 

Geographic area factors also appear to play a 
lole in the dec 1 i n ing emp loyment of nonwhite youth 
and in the rise in earnings of nonwhite young adults. 
Nonwhite males, ages 18-19, shifted from rural farm 
to large urban areas. In 1950, 32 percent lived in 
rural farm areas, where they experienced unemployment 
rates under J percent. By 1977, virtually none lived 
In rurJjl farm areas. .Since youth unemployment rates ' 
were high in large urbjjn areas even in 1950, th/ shift 
in supply apparently contributed to worsening employment 
poulatlon ratios. At the same time, the move fpom 
rural farm areas no doubt raised the earnings of those 
youth who did work an^ helped improve earnings oppor- 
tunities in their early adult year^. 
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Chan^jes in tamlly status mlqht also have Influenced 
youth employment trends- Youn^ men in their ear ly^ 
- 20*s W€re much less likely to h&jve family dependents 
in 1978 than in 1968 , For example, the share of 20-' 
24 year-olds heading families with children dropped 
from 24 to 16 percent among whites. The sHare of young 
men married with no children declined from 18 to 16.5 
percent among whites and frotn 9,6 to 6.6 among nonwhites. 

' '^This decline in the number of family dependents of 
young "men would tend to lessen their need for earned 
Income and weaken their attachment to the labor force. 
However / s ince the reduc'tia;i in family obligations 
was similar for whites and nonwhites, we would expecj: 
to observe siraila^ employment effects. In fact, as 

>^ ' noted above, the employment-population ratios of white \ 
*flen, 20-24, fell only slightly while the employment- 
population ratios of nonwhite men, 20-24, declined 
significantly, 

*^ In the case of young women, the fall in the per- 
centage of the population With young'^chi Idren l^Uccounted 
for some of the rise In employment-populat ion . tat ios . 
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Faml ly^ status tl-ends showed diftereaces by race. The 
pei'centaye ot nonwhite women, jtqed 20-24, heading families 
with children rose from 10 to 20 percent between 1968 

♦ 

to 1978; the comparable rise for young white women 
^was only trom 2.6 to 4 . l-^percent . The percentage who^ 
were^wives with children declined about 12 percentage 
points for white and nonwhite women. These two changes 
meant that the percentage of nonwhite women .( 20-24 ) 
with children was nearly constant (39 percent in 1968 
and i7 percient in 1978) vhile the percentage of white' 
women (20-24) with children dropped significantly (from 
40 to 30 percent). In this cake, the shift in the 
composition of the youth population could have accounted 
for racial differences in employment trends. Even, 
in this case, however, the case is unclear because 
of the simultaneous nature of work and family formation 
decisions. If declining employment opportunities caused 
more nonwhite women than white women to ^ave children, 

i 

then the family status shifts would be properly inter- 
preted as an effect instead of a cause of the relatively 
poorer job prospects faced by young nonwhite w^men. 
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Now that we have looked at the tkxles ot the economy 
und ot the youth theraaeives, we can turn tc\ the role 
of employers- Although our knowledge of the precise 
recruitment behavior of firms is limited, it is clear 
that some employers hire few if any youth while other 
employers hire mostly youth. No doubt, these hiring 
preferences by employers are derived from several con- 
siderations, including skill and experience l^els 
of workers relative to the wages offered. 

To see whether preferences of specific employer b 
significantly influence the overall level of youth 
employment, one study estimated the impact of dif- 
ferences across urban areas in the industrial mix of 
employment. The idea was to observe whether areas 
with high percentages of youth specific l^ndustries 
provided more favorable youth employment opportunities 
than areas with low percentages of ybutti specific indu«- 
tries. Industry mix^ might not prove significant inde- 
pendent of other factors if preferences for young 



6/ Freeman II 
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workers wete relatively evenly spread across a wide 
spectrum ot industries. The study shows that the indus- 
trial, mix of an area did affect th«r<area'8 youth employ- 
ment level. This result Impll,^ that many youth cannot 
find jobs for reasons having little to do with their 
personal characteristics or with the stat-e ^ the |conomy, 
To assess how you th -spec i f ic demands affect trends 
In youth employment, we can examine the impact of changes 
in the sizey^f the largest youth employer, the inilitary. 
One study ~ estimated the effect of the percentage 
of the youth population utiliz^ in the a'r medz-forces 
on youth 'employment and unemployment ratios over'the 
1964-i97{^ period. It found that the demaixd for youth 
labor by the military had significant positive effects 
Ort overall youth employment opportunities when those 

J. 

in the armed forces are counted as employed. ' The armed 
forces effect was especially significant for ybung 
nonwhite males. 

We should be. careful in interpreting the positive 
effect on employment opportunities from a rise in the 
population share in the armyd forces. On the one hand, 

y 



7/ Wachter & Kim 
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the voluntary nature ot today's afmeti torces meanfl 

that the military Is simply anotl^ec employer ot youth. 

According to thi^? interpretation/ changes in armed 

forces levela represent chanqeaT in yoath specific demands 

by employers. It tollows that youth in the military 

should be countej as employed instead ot outside the ^ 

labors^ force. Another interpretation would view the 

eptry by low income white and black youth to the armed 

forces as an indication of the paucity of job options 

in tjie civilian market. This interpretation would 

stress the last resort or residual character of the 

armed services. According to this viewpoint, young 

entrants to* t*ie armed forces should not be counted 

as employed. 

Whatever i;iter pretat ion one chooses, it is worth 
looking at youth employment trends counting and not 
counting the armed forces as employed. ' We expect to 
find variations in racial differences over time, given 
the rising share of black youth and the falling share k 
of white youth in the military. in fact, t6t 18-19 
year-old out-of -school young men, the differences in * 
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the trends are striking. According to the conventional 
method of excluding the armed forces, the gap between 
white and nohwhite •wploywent ratios widened sharply, 
rising from a^ 8 point difference in 1964 to a 19 point, 
difference in 1978. if ve were to count the armed 
forces as employed in both years, the increase in the 
gap would be much smaller, going from a 10 point dif- 
ference ^n 1964 to a 13 point difference in 1978. 

The Seve re. Eroploymant Problems of Minority and^ Low - 
Income Youth 

The employment situation of young minority and 
lew jjincome worker* remains serious, despite recent 
improvements in the employment-population rates. In 
March 1978, unemployment rat*< reached about ?5 percent 
for low income nonwhite youth, about ^S^erCfnt for 
all nonwhite youth, and about 20 percent for all Hispanic^ 
youth. Less than half of low income nonwhite men, 
20-24, were workin9, as coi^jrared to ^70 to 75 percent 
,of moderate and high income white and nonwhite young 
men* Most disturbing is the fact that the lack of 
jobs is only one element of a living pattern fillfd 
wlth^ocial and economic problems. 1^ 
■'^ ' ^ 41 - 
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No one cause can expTain the severe nature of 
the probl'enis. Clearly, the demand conditions facing 
minority and low income youth hurt their chances to 
find jobs. Nearly 41 percent of nonwhite youth, as 
opposed to only 6 percent of white youth, live in poverty 
districts of metropolitan areas. In these areas demand 
conditions are poor, as reflected in the high adult 
unemployment rate of percent in these poverty 

ar^as, as compared to a 4.5 percent rate in all non*- 
poverty areas. The weakness in demand for adults no 
doubt carries over into the youth market. 

The high acfUlt unemployment rates in poverty areas 
may also be Interpreted as a supply side explanation. 
With so many unemployed adults available, firms in 
poverty areas may not have to hire youth to fill even 
•low level jobs. A representative of a large fast food 
operator with outlets In poor central city areas as 
wel^ as in the suburbs ha^ found that adults compete 
for vacancies in the poor inner-city areas, but; not 
in the suburban areas. 
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Partly because ot the huqe gap between jobs and 
workers, poor youth are increaalnqly relying on jobs 
in the public sector. According to a survey of poor 
youth in the seven sitea which are operating a job 
entitlement program (or in-school youth, the share 
of youth employment accoun^ted for by public sector 
Jobs lose from 18 percent in the spripg of 1977 to 
3^ percent in the spring of 1978. Private sector employ- 
ment of poor youth varied substantially by site, from 
38 percent of youth in Phoenix to 9 percent of youth 
in Baltimore. 

The employment problems of minority and low income 

youth are not confined to poverty areas of large central 

cities. In nonpoverty areas in nonmet ropol itan areas, 

nonwhlte teenagers experienced a 32.6 percent unempioy- 
♦ 

ment rate in 1978. As of March 1976, only 36 percent 
of unemployed, out-of -school , black male teenagers 
lived In central cities of SMSA'a. The wide geographical 
spread of the problem indicates that the characteristics 
of yotjth may contr ibute to the di f f icuTt ies . 
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ChAr ac ter i St icB car aftect employment bocnuse 
of discrimination prActlced by employers against black, 
Hispanic, and low Income youth, and because of real 
differences In the work experience and education. 
Althouqh some of both no doubt exists, it Is difficult 
to detSit|||lne how much of the problem Is due to discrlm- 
Inatlon and how much is due to real differences. 

» 

What U becoming clear Is that the strict dichotomy 
between those ^Ith serious employment problems and 
those with no employment problems extends to minority 
'and low income youth. in 1977, about half of nonwhlte 
men, 20-24, worked without suffering even one week 
of unemployment, while almost 40 percent did not work 
at alitor suffered substantial unemployment,^ In terms 
of finding jobs in iM«rch 1978, the successful gtoup 
of nonwhlte men did as well a^ the successful group 
./"of white men; 86 percent of both ^groups were employed. 
A good part of the distinction between minority 
youth who do well and minor itV youth who do poorly 

f M 

could be due to educat ion . ^According to the HEW National 
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Longitudinal Survey of 197^ High School c;rfl<;1uateH, 
by 19/6, nonwhit^ qra<hMtf*H had waqe r^tfMj And works 
worked th.it were about 9S percent of the levels attaine<i 
by white qr*^<HiateH. However, datei from thf^ Current 
PopulcUion Surveys indicate the problem is not contined 
to non white yc^utt^ who drop out of high school. CPS 
clata 4JKi urate th^<t in 1977 , about one-third of nonwhite 
male graduates, age 20-24, were unemployed in excess 

t 20 percent of their t ifne in the labor force. We 
are now attempting to resolve the differences between 
these two surveys. in addition, we are looking care- 
fully at which differences between successful and unsuc- 
cessful youth are most significant. 

We look forward to working closely with this Com- 
mittee on solutions for the you th unemp loyment problem. 
I woulcf be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Unemployed Per son hy KeAHon 
lot Une9(iLoym«r\t r Duration and A^* 
Aayust 1979 



of 

Unemployed 



Pe I cent age 
of 



: Pet rentage/ of 

I Unemployocf Not 
: Working Foe 
: Weeks 



Youth I aq^B l^ l^ 

Job Loser s 2^ . L 

Job Leavers IS.O 

New Entrants )8.4 

Re-entrants 24.4 



3. I 
2.2 

3 . S 



J. b 
1.9 
2 . I 
4.0 



4.6 
3.1 
4.2 

1 . S 



Males ^ 20^^ 

Job Losers '62.8 

Job Leavers 16.0 

New Entrants 3.2 

Re-entrahts 17»9 



!.4 
.6 
. 1 
.7 



14 ". 8 

8.7 

8.9 



14.6 

10.7 
* 

13.6 



Females^ 20^ y«**^? 

Job Losers 34.9 

Job Leaver s 17.1 

New Entrants 7.0 

Re-ent rants 41.0 



2.2 
l . 1 
.4 
2.6 



12.5 
10.0 
4 . 8 

5.5 



9.0 
8.1 
9.6 
4.4 



Sample size was too small to obtain reliable estlm^ates. 

Source 1 Employment and Earnings 
September 1979 
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V\w Chairman Thank you very iniuh, I)r Packt'i I know that 
you hav(« fM>Mi ciicouiaK't'il to athhoss coinnuMitw to each other and 
aKHM' and di.saKrof in trt't> and ofH'n diHcii.ssion, which would 
v<My iHMU'lu-ial 

It iH rather \n\v, so I do not know how miuh time we have to 
continue what could Im- a very, very helpful and constructive dis 

<'UHHIon 

I would like to HtJirt out. however, with a question addresH^Hl to 
each ol you. a practical question torctnl u|M)n us 

And this IS it (liven a iwrnni ot hudijetary restraint which oi 
course limits the availability of Federal funds, and economjc de- 
cline which results in increaMtHi youth unemployment, what would 
iH' tho tM>st strat(>Ky to pursue in allwatniK Ftnieral funds'^ 

You can tak* the same order, if you would, and help uh. 

We are in a jM-ruHl of budKt'tary constraint As I read- our eco 
nomic picture, it is not very pronii.sinK in terms of employment. 

i)r Sawhii.i. 1 was hoping I would not have to ^o first in answer 
iHK .such a very tou^h (luestion, hut it is a very jjood question 

I think I have already implit»d what my answer would be. but let 
me try to state it a little more explicitly 

I Iwlieve we probably ou^ht to serve fewer iHH)ple than we do 
currently. t)ut make sure we .serve the most disi^dvantaKed. ai^d 
that we serv<' them more intensively than vye currently (To so we 
can K«'t more lon^ term empjoyability development 

I am not sure who should K^t the resources to achieve that. 1 
would hke. as I su^^ested, to .stH' some multiple institutions out 
t u're dehveriiiK whatever the lUHHitHl .services are. because I do not 
think that, any one .set of institutions can do the job Also. I think 
ditterent institutions are needed to .serve difTerent groups of youth 

I think that .some of the proposals that Secretary Packer has put 
torward that have to do with performance standards in programs * 
making .sure that .someone comes out of a program with a creden- 
tial that means .something will help 

However, I do think that you have the same problem that you 
mentioned earlier with respect to the handicapped legislation. m\d 
that IS Mow do you prevent this from becoming a paper exercise''*' 
Mow do you decide wfiat it is you are going to certify'^ Who is going 
to do the certification'^ What rewards and penalties are you going 
to imfH)se on individual participants, the local service deliverers or 
anyone el.se, if they don t live up to these performance standards'.^ 
However, these are specific reservations because, in general. I 
think this is a valuable new concept for training progi-ams 
The Chairman Thank you 

Mr ^S< HiKK Mr Chairman^ 1 find myself in agreement with my 
colleagues on almost all points. The point I would like to emphd- 
size. and this relates to your question on budgetary stringeny, is 
that the kind ot etTorts which are the most promising are the ones 
that really draw in much more than Federal resources, that in- 
volve much more active participation by various elements of the 
private »t>ctor. including business, including labor unipns. including 
community groups and so on. 

1 think efforts to build institutions that help to foster such coop- 
erative approtiches. including efTorta to relate work and education 
more eflet'tively. are the ones that deserve pArticular support. 



\ Uv pnvati* irulustrv io^mu'iIh arr oru» rxainpio I think that tyiH» 
Hfort rat) srrvr as a ratalysf (or tnaiiy othrr kinds of thinKH^ 
lUr approarh winrh S^^rrrlarv ParktM MUKK**strd, and whicO 
lind attract ivt\ int^wis rHtal)hHlnn^ n systnn whufi would draw in 
kmds of rtvsourit»s hon\ tho privato stvtor That, 1 think, could 
Ih» vrry nnjH)rtant 

l Uv othrr as[H»rt of l)rinKinK thin^^s into sonu* knid of a HyHtotn is 
to (lovrlof) ways in which tlio individuals who wvv out there and 
net»d h*dp and wlio rnay IW\ lost will liave some notion of where he 
or she ran ^o to {uui help and will know that if he or she }H»rforni8 
acroMmK t«> lertau) standards, tliere will also Ih» a rhanee to ftet 
training on a joh 

IMie private industry counnls are not the only device for institu- 
(loruili/inK public privjite c(H)fH*ra( ion Itoston has a Trilatjjral 
Council to i\vi\\ With schcH)l to work transition There are tunnerous 
otlu^r arrauKetnents of this kind tliat can In* very helpful 

PartuHiljirly within'the schcH)l systems, much'more attention and 
nvsources ouj^^ht to Ih» devoted tci lielpinR with the prohjeins of the 
very disadvantaj^ed who often tend to ^vi lost in these systems. 

1 he relativt* apfHjrtionrnent of fuiuls ou^ht to take account of the 
fact that the drojHuit prohlem is very serious. The problem starts 
whi^n the fn^ople are still lu schcK)l. 

Thank you, Mr Chairman 

The ( HAIKMAN riuHik you very much 

I'Vhv pr(»pan»d statt»ment of Mr Si'h iff follows: I 
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Mi. Ch.iiMruin .tn<! I> i s t I rujul shmi Mumber 8 of the a>n»nilteiM »^ 

t 

My n.imr* IS Pr .uiK W. Srhiff. I am Vlrr Pr I i1«>iit fliul Chief 
Kvonomlrtt of the (.'ojwn 1 1 1 «(i foi Kconomlc Dttve loj>m«nt {CKD) . T approciiit* 
tht* cij>jH)i tuiiliy to v^pjx-ar hf?r«a<.x1ay in a porworirtl OApAt ity to dliica«« 

jMiltvy .!litt<. tions foi clealttuj with youth rimj)loymunt Arid An 
impr <)Voit tf.wisitloTi f r on). ;irh(K»l to wr K in t hn l^HOs . 

Yi>iith ^laiiMug ,ijjt1 i»mployTTM>nt {xUicifis for tlve iifsxt decad* 
miiMt Jx» atroi tmt ^t ? w^> ijv^ jor t^)rtls. , OiiO is t<.) «HjUip our younq peopl* 
iH»Jier.T I ly with t ho inUjccit loi^ , skillH And AdAptAbility that will produce 
A hiqhly pr(HUic'tiv« lAlx)r forro in the 1^)«0h atkI that will Avoid thm 
««nu't .hHu'«» of mtlationciry ski/ll Ixit t I *MHH:k« . The othor i^ to el iminAt« ' 
t h«' .hioni. viiu'mployin<uit aiut inability to copo with the w^n ld of work 
that ni>w attf»vt!j mu*. h (\ <1 1 s t ut b i rjq 1 y hitjti pf*n<»nt <\ijo of ovir yOUth.. 
rhf'io nnr-.t piitsiu'c! s i mil 1 t .>iuh his 1 y ; to riinjlfct one At t h« 

i*xp«Miso ot t hi* ot[u»r w^nild l)r <u! 1 f -do f oat incj . 

tn ». oiiuncnt- i ruj on ttow svirti *jo.^ls ran^ l>f^Ht he Achieved, I 
will .It.iw partiriilatly on ('Kn's l^)7a ix:)licy statement, 'Mobs for the 
H.tf d t o Kmploy : N<>v Plrottioiis for a Publ i c -Pr i va t o Pat t nership, " 
fcw^wtU.'h I s*«tve<! ptoject^tii reotor . ThAt stAtoment held that 
MUit h i^t wh.il [HMHiM to be done (ku>s not have to involve brAnd now 
app! o.irtu^H but ran tuiild t>n .suc-oennful cabos of .publ ic~pr ivate 
pattnernhipH t h^U already exist, thoucjh often only on a relatively 
Mmall st ale. Ft also held, ^K-^wever, that qreAtly onlArged reliance • 
on thene apprcvuhe-s will retpiite mvich wider dissemination of informa- 
tion aU>ut Hufoessful proc^ramfl, Btronqec i nnt I tut iona 1 mechani«m« 
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to motilltze < <>iu «rt«tl «iipjiort by biiiitrin»u i\iu\ ot hoi t5l«nc»nt» t)f the 
ptLvjitw MfH ti-ir; 4ji*^At«r u»i» of I i^t «i metlirti y oi <j«n 1 /. At i onK ; ^^lui 
improved fitiAnclAl irU'<^nt i vas . 

W« hAV« b««n v«ry |>l4M«#c1 to 8*ms that slider j>ub! I catjoti 
of th« CKI) at ninwiit , bii?iln«n» »ujHH)r t for « st r«'nOt ^»«n«<1 p\il)llc'^ 
j»rlv«ft« prti t lu? I sh 1 {> In t tie trrtliilruj rtiui omj^loyny^rit Ar«)ns hA8 rtwirk«KHy 
liu'i t*Aso<1 . M<>i«»<>vf»i , t h« iww Trivattt Scrtol InitlAtlv« rrtHjtam uiuJoi 
Tit In VKl of CKTA and the TArtjctfftl Rmpl oymiMit Tax Ciiullt offer a 
major oppi>r t im I t.y for Imp 1 «m<»n t Inq the Kind of Approaoh wf» advocatml. 

I boltove that muoh of t h« solution to doallnq with the 
youth en^^ hiymurit piot^lom it\ t h« 19H0s simllArly liefl In mAkiny much 
wid«i AiuJ Impioveii us« of appioAchws wlt)i w!iich wo Alr<»aciy have 
t'oiis i hw tiblt* <»xj>#» r i e'iK'e . In particulflr, action is nt?od«*<i aIoiuj the 
f o 1 low i in J 1 i n«»M : 

First, in !rK>Ht a<.->K>ol systems, th*»t« is i\r^H\ for *^ioally 
expAntl«n1 tot tH tit nux^ty t»xposui i> to t h«' wt>i Id of wt>rk an intf'tjral 
part of st'lu>ol fjxperierujo by rt^lAtlng vocational and careor 
otiiK'rtt i(in nx>i« x «» a 1 i «t i t-A 1 1 y to the riK]ui i f»nH>ntH of the job market, 
by qtvlruj stu<!er^ty ijroater exposure tc> actual wt>rk oxi^ierlence 
thiou{|h woik'iliops aiui roop** r at i vo pdiicat ion piogramH, and by qroatly 
im|^>rove<i <:arfmr counrtel 1 ing and tSfct:upAt ioiial inf ormAt Ion. Such 
pr<.Hjram» will not tSnly be of major aid In the trAnsition of 
■ t.udenta to rtH^iilar private t*mployment but c:An \in many cases aI*io 
bm M key factor in. prevent iiuj them from dropping out^ of school. 

a 

Makii^q «uch protjramn effective, liowever, calln for much 
9r*Ater cooper At Ion between »chool«, fcnaiimfifi, labor unionn and 

-*2 - 
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hufiin«tii8 miiHt l.e wllUtwj to hf^lp HchooU in nvvSoi ni z i ru; rniriculrt 
for nKill trainlmj, In furiii,Hhlnq rR»o<1m1 tools foi cU^Hioom uh«. 
In qlvlncj spm-ial tirtltiinq to vorat ional mhu-rttion t ♦^rtc^w^t h , In 
piovidiruj lt!i owTi «mploy«o» ah voluntf^er i lib t i ij^- tot s , . rtiul In ijiviiu? 
fitii<1^^it« op|H>r tunit t«H for pa i t - 1 i mo woi k <»xp<M i tMU-« . Srhooh?, for 
th«»ii pflit. mu«t b- will uuj ti, rti-rttpt siK-h holp, to cxortto floxlble 
('!rt«Miooin srh**ihn«.M tJuit will allow youths; (o t .tkt* ci.lvant<iq« of work 
c>i>t>ortunitit.H, to upc,i.tc!i- t quality of vcK'^tional tr«inin<, c«ntOrs 
and no on. 

A p^rtirulrtt tu>«d oxistH for tlevot iru| tjie<itet ef f oi t «nd 
rt^souiomi (IncUullm,, wht-i^- c^^piopr i at t> , Inr.jot f«»doral m^s^hm.'Oh) 
to th«» dov«^lop.m>nt^of ptoqrams t.^nqottul <,t cJi sadvant students 
who f.nooMntf^r spori.U d i f f i <-u U i in scIkh)!, lack motivation for 
ovoK'ominq t h<»Sf» prohlom«, and s«-em d«»}>tiii«Mi to boromo dtojxmts. A 
pioint5?inq appro.uh for doa 1 l .uj with surh yoiHu/Ht «>i h is to placo them 
for at least half of oacU juhool day in w^.ikshopK that, train thom 
in sjHH'itlc M.kill« and t o m.iko n>mod i a I ^nhirat ion in hajUc acacJomic 
Hublm-ts dtifH tly rolovant to t h« tasks {hm f oi m«H! in the workshop. . 
H*M«, tcx>, a ((H>porativt> «^{fort by Uio pr ivate fiortoi and the 5.chool 
MyHtem oan bo o-.poc- ially fruitful. This hafs, for example, b«en 
dcmonstiatod by the smcoijsful "aradomy" or 'Su'IkjoI -wi thln-A-JK'hool" 
proqran in Philadelphia hiqh flchoola uiKler wlilch d iHadvantaqod 
inn^r-clty youths who cannot moat ontry roqul rojnents for rrcjular 
vocational srhooU, are «ble to |«rtlclpato in three-yoar 
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t h« Hio}»« of tJit^Hft V*ff<>itB Hii^nl f i( A!it ly :u\i\ to hxlruj Xhnm into A 

I'oot til nAt *hJ nyHfum ^ a nHMh.\ul»«n for amjuuIjuj riwit liui I iuj coinm 1 1 trwtnt 

thAt All t h«» pain OH « oin'«i lit^tl will Alt dirtily wi»i K toijethex aiu! thAt 

rh« niMulw of t hr ytnith lTwolv«*<1 will AttviAlly b« im?t . h\iture tjovoi 

m^ntAl |)olli l«s Mhoiilt! plAco aI ly Ktxory} onaphAnlii on «uj>|>oi t 1 n<j 

«tf f o<t i mtnhAnismH for sm-h <.-<^ I I aU) r At Ion . 

SiH'orul, t fuuf» It rmnl for miu h oloiioi aihI more efffl{.'tlv« 

(^oop*»r At ioi^ Ix^twt^en «irhooU, lniHine»K, IaU)!, And tjov«M rinwiit a1 

A<y«rHifH in Id wnt I f y I ru; Job ^>pjHW t unl t i«H And «k 1 1 1 n«<MiB «iu1 in 

mntthlnq yoiith*f .xppj opr i At « )ohs or trrtlnliuj pnHjr'Ams. The 

n#tw I'r ivAt* IncluMtty ('t»nnt ilft sfiou Id lx» }Mr t i oiil ai ly helpful In 

InltiAtliiq .ijm! toor d i i^At I nq svn'h «fforts. Wh<Ji« t Hur'vttya j.>olnt 

to <jAp» in th4> AVAllAldlity of ntMHlcnl hK I 1 1 H alninq progi Ams, 

■ tfpfi sboiilt! bo t,^krtn t(> inltl.itt* Api»r (»nt lo(T>ihi p And simllAr 

pr<HjrAmH t biit oAn fill t h^vso tjApa. At the MAino t Imo, there Is n««<! 

to t«MK!«>r th«» loyiutMit S(»rvlc*« nx>rfi offset lv« In Its job plAConmnt 

fiinotlonH by xollovlnq it of rwimoroiia «^xt rAnfK>\JS dntiffs, r<H|ulring 
9 

cloK* o(H>pf*r At ion with CKTA Arxl st ront;t honiny i t a. Kei v i c:ea to 
•mplbyet 

Third, to dPAl with the critic a I problems of ont ~oC^ «ohc>oi 

youths with sev^rfj d I sAdvnnt a^#s in the lAbor mArket, waya rnuBt b« 
I * 

found thiovit^h wKl<*h th© typos of tpocializad ••rvlc«» thkt already. 
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vi)ik «f tei t iv«^»ly tot MonH» of th«tH« yout hn uiKi«! :Kwne piociiAmii can be 
extf»iu1e<1 tu all thorto In ruuMj aiuI aUow t h«m tcj rTK)V« Into ik««ful «nd 
< ont ituiihq en^) U>ymer^t . 

The problems fAc«Ki by those ycxiths are by no nmans all 
lt!«ntiral. Mi>Ht awrioua, rlcArly, rti e th« probltams of the mAny 

i'BA<lvdnt a<)«Kl yt^uths who h^^e di opptul cHJt of sc?hot>l , have no 
motivation to work aikI lack the most elementary ca|^v\cities to cope 
with the wt,>i Ui of w^nk. Others have the cajwiclty to o^|^ate in 
a wiu k environment liut the skills and other rfjqutr^ments for 

!ie<-ut im; (iffent jobs. Still ot:hers^ nvxy be barred from joba by 
dlHcr imlr^At ion or t rAnsi.>or tation difficulties, y 

Remedial programs must bo carefully tailored to the 
partlfiilrtt needs of the y<,)uths Irwolved. It^seoms to roe, however / 
tht=it^tho imist svu\:es3ful of these proijraTns have tended to have a 
niiint)f»r of i-ommon features. They typically concern themselves 
with pattit^iilar individiial» on a. Continuing basis, making sure 
that he or she does not simj^ly qot lost in a maze of uncoordinated 
prcM}r*>m« «»^^d bureaucracies. 'ft^^V certain standards of 

jH^rformanco by their clients and, in return* hpld out the prospect — 
or m aumo cases, even a guarantee of a Job at 'the end of the 
pr(.x:e3s, And thrfy provide for follow-up counselling on the job 
and hold out the possibility of a second or third chance for those 
who do not make It in the world of work on the first try, 
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• T\w vmiy myicrmnntiil Kntry L«v«l Ti^tlnlnq tUijvai tinwiU 
of thm Chrysler ln«titut« provides for an initial 
«ss««>Mnt of th« probletns and potentials of Its 
dlsadvantag*d clients; furnishes motivational 
InstrAict ion? and offsrs training In basic and more 
»}>eclallEed akllls, )ob counsel 11 n<j and placemHiU , 

folUyw-up activities after the Itid I vl{!iJal la 
plA<'ed on the job 

• The Opportunities Industr IaI i«ation Centers (OiCa) 
put partloularly heavy stress on initial motiva- 
tional ttainlng and offer guarantees by Hmployers 
of si>ei'iflc U)b8 for those who fulfill the training 
rrqu 1 r«menta 

e The recently ft>rrned Private Industry Council in 
New York City has worked Intensively with private 
fi^rns in developing federally-subsidized skill 
Ifflprovsmant classroom programs to train dlaadvan- 
t«<je<i youths and other hard-to-employ J>er8on8 for \ 
nuch Jobs as airline reservation clerka, avitomoblle 
and airline mechanics, bank clerka conputer ' 
px>o9raininer,s , and medical technicians and has 
obtained Hpeclflc cotnmltments from private employers 
that But?<^e»8ful graduates of the?ie i)roqramfl will be 
placed In suitable jobs 

e The Vocat ional Foundation In Now York aix^ Jobs-for*- 
Youth In Boston, New York and Chicago — two non- 
profit organ IzAtionn that help to place some of 
the hardest -to- 4jmploy youngsters In non-subsldi zed 
employment provide special cx:>unsel 1 ing and 
other services for Its clients both before and 

after they ai e placed on a job 
I 

e The ex|.H) r imnnt &1 Man(K>wer Demonstration Research 
Corporation automat ical>Ay insures continuing 
concern with the Individual probl<«ns of its 
severely ^ iSadvant aged" clients by making them 
"employees** of the corporation and moving them 
into tralrting and employment situations only 
under condition of graduated stress related to 
each person's capabilities 

These and similar programs are still subject to various kinds 

of evaluation. But enough information about their effectiveness already 

- 6 - . ^ 
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Kourth, it hAt i\ UK>k' \h tWMHJtKj to t or in i wh<»t hot olitii- 
htllty io.iuMom«nt .i fo, pioqr.iniM tarw«»tmi «t d 1 »,^.! v^nt a.jjh? yoiit h« tn^y 
not ui t.». t ..X. ludo .tn MnjH>r trtiit^tuunluu of yovJthH who f a. o sovnro 
haiuJioaps In or»r.»tin., the rtuiuKir l.^hot nvM ke t . A wi ^lespr o.ul iurn^tii 
roni>l.unt ank^K, huMi iios-invM; .^mi i»» i>wi .i« opo^i .-f^oi ii in t tw»t t i ji 

piooiMoly wh<it is ruM'l>«MMn»^ i ooiuiootion with on tho )ob tl.iiniiuj 
.un\ othtM skill ti.\MiUicj piocp^mH iiiulfu t )m» IM^W TKTA riiv.jtt* Soo t or 
lilt tj.tt ivf» i'rows.tin. Thus, an iinomp loyod 19-yoai oUl i nnoi oity youth 
m /I f.imily of four in Chio.u^o do«s not quality t oi on-thr-)ob tifllninq. 
if hi.i total tamily mk c mu* o xo s ?H,.'M«>_ i,,.. t ho X inuim .inKniiit tlhat 
.1 family .an r , w i vo mi that o y to o.nnrt as ".'oonnmi .-a 11 y <iisadvrtn- 

^ M^MbN. f.>t CKTA pjo.jtains. Y«.t thiM 1») y<Mr ohJ 

may havo no markotahlo i 1 1 m arxl t'^xcv A stronc, proHjH^ct ot ohtonir 
unomployinfMit nnlo->s h« Is (jivcn Momo c-haiu*c to Ao<iin>e sm-hlskills. 
Motoovoi, If ono of tho^othor monilxUB of t family hmi nliqht ly 
lowf»r oarnlrwpi or if ho 1 i Vfxl by himself, h« mi.jht b« eUyiblo for 
•au h r!:rA ptt>(;ia!ns. 



I have luU yot h*^d an oa^)t t unity to t'Xploro thone yumonts 
in full .h.tflil but thoy Htriko me As siqni(lc<^nt onouqh to dosorve v«ry 
carofvil furth<^r invest iqat ion. Perhaps t>>e problems could remedied 
bv allowlmy nv>d I f Icat lon« or excepttona from the strict family income 
rule -~ At loA»t for a sj>eclf led percentage of youthi* participating 
In particular programs If it can be certified that their lack of 
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■k i 1 1 « AUi\ nt\\4^x fnyti^in plrtr« t hrm At A HtM W>n» cl I nad v<iiit In ihm 

LatK)t mAi k»t . Tt wt>nUI aImi> Ix? hlijhly ilf^HltAble to ii«wr»l<>t' Intt t «m 

• tAtlMtli^Al nmARUim of t i^lAtion Ixftwnon a |X9tuon'tf «n\j>l oymiunt , 

* * 

\ 

StAtllM AIUI hiu Ol ItKllvlclUAl A* W« I 1 AS f AHl t I V I ht'OfTW , AH MAB 

A 

r«<'f»iit ly b««n T 4t'oninf*iidm! l>y the NAtiotiAl C*<Mwnl rm ion Kit^j 1 oytrwiit 

\ 

Aiui thti^mp loyiTM^nt f^t At i «t I r » , 

Ktft)i, the-K' will lx» /\ ii» t UiU I tig mimhI to !hiI l<i liiHtltn- 

tltiHAl m«»^-hAmHmK t\u\t will fAcilttAtv ntroiuj aiuI sustAUHul lnv<)lv«- 

moTit of \hri bu!iMu*H;i lr.tiN»rshlp In nfftut*; to i\r>n\ with yo\ith 

eiriUoYnmnt . I hopt» that t tio n«»w lvAt€» liuhustiy Couiu'lls will plAy 

A nwi)or tolo 111 this ai«m aj»1 thAt t hoy will Juwo stioiKl support 

by t h€> ('t>rn}i fiHH . 'I>> hh «»tf«Htivr, .tu>wt»v«r, Hiioh C'oiiru' I Ih must be 

(jlv«ti i«'aI ti I'Mpon^i lb I I I ty by.primo •ijh^hhoi s foi <'tUiyiiuj o\it 

mrt^n i IK} f u 1 t<»MkH; c^tluMwist*. buriiri«>ss p«»opl«* will siiniily not b<» 

I nt «»r «-st f'tl fn activo par t i r i p<\t i c>n . 

^'>ixth, tht»rr yiv.>i!ld hv ctiJi t- 1 rui i luj oxp*^r i m<»ii t «it i c>n with 

provitltnq inrf^ntlv«»j Am! r«»mcwluq c! i ft iiufiit I v«\s for yt>iitli tMnploymcnt , 

U>f h .iM thf'so r<M.it«^ to t*njploy«Ms Ant! to job ?n»rk«»is. My ik) im».'in8 

All t h«» nf'«(bKl i nc«»nt i vt»s ,\t v fitiAiu'lAl. Wi 1 1 ingnojiM of ompl^oyers • 

to paitit ipAt«» In i}ov*?r lunrnt -»i[H>nsi>i «»(! tt^ilnimj ptociiamH nviy often 

t 

deiwml on spfultlc firwiiulAl Incontlvftjj t h.tn on «ij;5UirAnc« t hrtt 

PrivAte rri<l\iHt' Y ('t>iint'il3 or (.>t hor i nt mot! i Ary ot t^Anl zat i onn 
will mtnimlz« the rod tApe untlet cjovornjuont cont rAots and deal wltii 
■P<^cIa1 ('o\in«*« 1 1 Inq n^edn of the tralnooB. !U>wrtv#ir , f^:>r small finnB, 
In pArtlcular, flnAnolal AssistAncfj can be of koy Itrport.ance, and 
moz« may havo ^to b« done to tailor th« amount of nuch a«siiitance to 
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thi^ ttu«« roHt « of tirtirWiu} or •*nployli)() til j^/ttlvniU .hmhI yoiit,h \u 

l>.tt t li ii 1 at . 1 I V umMt niu'fts . Kor yout)\H, t ht? inom |H)w«trful n\4«ntivo 

ilMrtily in th« ^luaiantoo of a )<>b.' ! iv|»r hoj^a I 1 y Ih^Hov© t hrtt wia«i ^ 

«xj>«»i lm«int rtt ion with hucU g\MirAr^tf>ea (par t U.'uIa t ly wh«iict they t ah 

l>f» ohtrtli^ftt! fiom p! tvAtii f^miiloyr^r H) {h t'loAily ^I^MiiiAblw^ provlilmi 

tJwiy rtn» glv«Mi .tH .1 l^ihi pro tj^vu) (or Mtntml ixw f oXTivinoo of iho yout hB 

til rt tiAitwtu) ptcMji.im. 

K t t\i\ 1 ly , t h<M r 1 •<v! to mjxkv iH^tifi advrtiit pr<»prtrrttlon 
foi imp^ot of ! f»o«»Hs it>ns or «<x)ru)mio hIowiIowum oii yoiuu; pooj^lff 

wl\o h.w«» .tl t i»at!y ;mv in vjju-ful ioha. Kvy\ m I hi t<H «»H«ioUH Ci\n 
Imv«. Mi't loifiji <.(t,u-ts tni t hv eimpltiym«.iU of yo\it hfi : hrtviiuj hrten 

ainoiuj thf» List to lx» hlir.!, th«>y are alMO likfly to in* <imoiKj t ho 
fwrtt t^i) firt^l. rr^ls is iK>t mor«?ly rtii liunio for t ho 'lu^xt 
ih»<viao, but i-ouh! Also l>o t>f nv>ro imnptnlirtto coru <»rn If t h<> <M'oiiomy 
•ihoiibi, .iH isi wiiloly i)ru|hot«Hi, rxpoi iono<' a siqiiifitMiit sb^wtiown 
(>v<T t h#* oi>nnruj y«*.^r . ' ^ 

( (nu\ poi»slbl«* ju^lution to this pioblom is to oiu'ovu A^e 

wi<l*'t of wt>rk »;hrtiiiuj as ah a 1 1 <m iifi t i v(> in out i Itjlit lAyotfs.. 

Th^H ooubJ l>/> i5on«^ by oh.iiKji ruj uin»mp I oymonf i rijuw auoo.^ ov I lony to 
piMTOit p.i^inont t>f \r\Mnr..m('«^ ft>r simjU* tiays wh*wi f t i ma tjo oi^ a four 
(Jay w€>«»k . I t>flirtve that wicU^t of imrh « proviiiiuri d0!iorv«^8 

r 

v«»iy i.irofal oor\s bU>t At. ion. It ha» Altoatly in-on adopted by CAllfornla, 
<-o«Ut bo faollitAtotJ by a c^tiAhtyo In fPtJ«rAl stAiKlardtt afui w^niid iK>t 
hnvfi to «r\tAi! An Adt!wi diaiii on thp bu<1qot . Aiibthor i,iosslbl 1 ity wt>uld 
lx» tt> provld*^ <^nlArq«»d tjovcriynont Hubsidi«TB for flr^n^^ which provide 
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ti> l,^V^»*f'» I 'I t »». «♦ S 'M I >t\?i . IU*t I ONt to t h»« <|OV«M uin«Mit of 

iwlrttlvoly li)w t>r«i-.t\iH«^ lx> f 1 1 * i a ! I «u* of t hoHw ugi nm« wvvi Ul 
i«U filv** i!it«>m| * 1 (vymrit t Insui.tni i^ or 'Uimr oth«i- typo of t;nv<»t tim«»i»t 
iHjppot t l!^ .i:iy t^wut . ^ 

Tti iniu liul<»: ^1 'lut I ♦•';s f u 1 t <n k on t ho yout)i unemployment 
pioMtfm irtll'i {oi .1 v.itiiMy of Apir (».\(!i»»s tAl\()i<H! to t h« sprolrtl n<««ni» 
of-i t ilMf««r«Mit s«M;nifnf«i of t hf' youth popiilntloi^ Wf> 1 I to th« 

thttnijii^M t i».pj V r fiiMMi t 'i t)f <Mnp I oy«' r 'i . The ohiill»Mufft for n«tionnl |K)li^ry 
n«« f>ot only In ^ t I mu I iit i luj f ut t h«u (!<>v<t I opm»»nt of s\i<'o«>sh f u I rtppiortche« 
of thl^ k 1 ni! bnt in m.ik iruj miu** t hrt t t h« ov»m.i11 offoit liiv<ilv«d will 
tin of .1 i h.*rai t«»i :»ntl iiuitjn 1 1 ut!« t hrt t h«iH n i 1 ly !ntjn i f iontit Impnct 
In r»'<1iioi(uj fiif.tl youth Mn»'mp K>ynK*nt . , Ctiji^ront i at i 0!i oti t hr dov<^ 1 opmoiit 
o! 'Mil ( «* '1 f 11 I iiKulol ptt»qt.^m.s, while *«fii;ont 1,t I , will not Im <>n<Hwjh by 
lt«i*»lf. Thi 'i 1 >t w\\y I bolM'vr* th.it w<» nr«»(i n rot>r ti i na t i>ti ovf*irtll 
•itt«it«»qy whu h pK»i <v} Jn.Mot onu^h.^sln on i njj t i t ut i onrt I rniujomont B 
rtnt! inif'ntivc's \\\,\\ will int>hili/.o t ho (.'omhi nod t *k»khi v^**** ^^^^ trtlont* 
of t h<» pi IV, It <♦ K'ltot, of tuliiocit 1 oiyi I I nM t i t \ii ions, «»nd o( ffho i}ov*)ii\- 
m*M»t to MOinrf' .iiilupi.Uo tr,itniiu^ .»[ul «>mplt^yim»nt of)jH)^t lin 1 1 I «!H for the / 
nation's y^^vjt h . "^v.. 
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Thr ( 'maikman l)r <)*fwal(l 

I>r Oswald I would nnproach tht> sittiatioiivliUrrtMitly in ioriuH 
ol Hh' luin-nt situjitDii, iM-cmisf I think vou p[iijist'<l ihf tjiu'sti(«» 
ihv way Mi U.H)vt«r would havo pluasod tlio HiUf.stion in 1!>1!«>. and 
thul la. huw do vou fuX Imik on (iove rnttifnt srrvicrR whon a 
m-oHHiou IS gt'ttin^ wor st' ^ 

And I (hink at this paituulai \HniU, wv wnWy havi> to do th<> 
opjHwitr. and fact> tht> qut-stion, how do wr ust* ( JovornnuMit funds 
inotr oMuioMtly (o l)inig a»H)u( rull (>int)lovini>nt » fUH-ause if w(« do 
nothing. It costs tho ( lovi'i tuncnt as wi^ll 

Y«)u know the fiKunvs as wt«ll as 1 do that («ach 1 fH>ra>nt 
itu n-aso in uiuMnployint'iit costs soini> $1S l)iiii()n in lost taxos mu\ 
im rnisfd wo!fan>. and unemployment. So the (juestion is Mow is 
(iovernmcnt sfH>ndinK' tarKetcil to hring alH)ut full employmenf' 

I hat includes proKrams m youth employment You have to say 
What IS the eminent cost Tor the current inve.stm<>iit of that \H^nion 
havu>K the ahility to get a joh and not Uung de(H>ndent on s(Kiety 
Jor the next ;>() years UnwuHe he d(H>sn t have the inlucation and 
(i(H'snt have the skill and training lUnless we start l(M)kinK at 
youth employment and. training programs in ternis of that invest- 
inent tor the future, we will Ih> cutting money currently that will 
add costs to s(Hiety for the next M) years in terms of t'hat unem 
ployed fH^rson not having skills 

And if we cut trj^ning and employment programs currently with 
a growing recesNU)n. we will only make that reci'ssion worse and 
make (he hudget deficit that nuich worse. 

The Chairman 1 nught agree with you on all of that, but I was 
taking the dark side of the scenv I believe, however, it is realistic 
to recoKni/,(« the iikxmI for budgt^ary restraint. The question though 
was on rt'source alUn ation My ^)wn position on the Kt»deral budget 
has lH>en that greater priority should be given to domestib social 
prograins, particularly tniucatiTm. training and employment pro- 
grams 

^ Or Ohwai.I) I am afraid that all t<>o often the general approach 
wiH iHMMi to put It in that dark side context, and that is what Mr 
rl(H)ver (hd as well 

The Chairman There was one thing that Hoover did not have 
that we have the inHation factor. President Roosevelt brought a 
dilferent philosophy invejitment and it. of course, set us on a 
course that we have btH>n on more or less until this unusual phe- 
nomenon (hat we have now. incrtnlible inflation. 

Now. Dr Packer, help us. 

I)r Packkr. I think we ought to consider investment in human 
capita as seriously as we consider the investment in physical 
capital. iHtause it is the human capital that makes the difference 
with resfxit to the country's nnxluctivit^. 

The choice that faces us is betwet»n prevention and cure initially 
prevention sounds like the right approach. The problem is that you 
don t know who to prevent the disease in. so prevention can never 
tH> as well targeted as the cure. 

We think, given our irfability to detwt problems early, we should 
be targeting on those who already have a problem that is very well 
dem(^nstratt>d by dropping out of^ high sch(H)l, or if graduattnl. they 
have demonstrated labor market problems. 
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Thv youth may In- i loNtM (o LM i\uu\ HI We to fuui \\ is.otily 

wluM^ a yoiit^K"t(»r rraclirs tUv ntntv ot maturity u) which ht» or shr 
iM serious iilH>ut rhaaKi"K ^^^^ <>' <»(iuoa(iooal U»vt»l or joh \v\'v\ 
that thi» treat meut takes | 

If you try to move* in when they art* t(H) youiiK. 'ht»y art* not iti a 
|K>Nltiou to takt» advaiitaKt* of tht» proKrams that are avaTTahle to 
them So I wouhl say two thiii^s Move to the older Kroup who havt» 
a!i ahvady dtMUoustrattHl prohhMU, aud aKaia tMnphasi/i» ou tht> 
• {HM'tormanee ot all thost* involvtHl, ituludiuK tht» privatt* stvtor 

When husiiit»sHnH»ii involve t ht»nist»lveH, tht»y should have a com 
tnittnent that tht^y art* k^iok soriu^thiu^ alnmt the prohh^n-^ 

and |nrt» tht» youngstiMs and not rt»stnct their t^fTort.s to advising 

rht» Cmaikman Wfiat iwv Xhr agt^s*^ What is tht» av(»rag<* age in 
tfu» Joh {\)r[>H'' 

l)r Pa(*kkr It IS runmng around 17, I In^litwe We find there, Uxk 
that tht» oldtM* kids are tht» ones who stick It out and are successful 

I think tht» rJoh Corf)N has btu^w very successful The recent t»valu- 
afions nuiicate It^ss crimt», Itvss drug addiction, and [Hwitive t»fTwts 
I on tMirrnngs Thert* is a commit ment there. 

If tht» youngstt^r has to leavt* where he lives, we have a set of^ 
conunitments to the program Yi)u will find a very great distinction 
among thowe who stay the full course against those who drop out. 

The solution is not to relax the standards so everybody stays, but 
to st*e if wt» can wofk on motivation and screening to make sure we 
^ have motivattnl youngsters coming in. 

I)r SAWmi.i. I have the figures. A <|UHrter of them are H) or 
under; a (juarter of them are 17; and r)0 [H^rcent are 18 to 21. 

Those are the pt^rcentages in the Job ('orps. 

Mr S<^HiKr Would St^retary Packer malfe an exception to his 
statement that governmental support should be concentrated on 
ol(U*r youths'^ That is, for those who are in school and can be pretty 
-well identified as very likely dropouts, isn't there a need for sulv 
stantially stepptnl-up programs? 

These are not the siime typi^s of programs S€H:reUiry Packer was 
talking about His concern wiis with people out o^ school where the 
emphasis ought to be on the higher age ranges. **But I also think 
there is a very mtyor problem in catching ptH)ple ^t an early age 
through devices that might be successful. 

Dr. Pa( KKR. I do not want to make it a nothing-or-all situation. 
There neH*d to be programs for both. Our current program empha- 
sizes the insch(K>l youngster toi) much, b^nrause he iri easier to get 
to. 

For the out-of-school kids, you have to have outreach. You h\\ye . 
to search them out. It js easier to find the people in school^ 

The Chairman. It would seem to me that the resources will be 
there for dealjng both with the earlier years ttnd later years. 

When you get to the older group who are not in school atiymore, 
radical approaches can bp effective, and I would describe th^ Job 
Corps as a radical approach. The youth environment is changed in 
many cas^vs, the participant will be drawn from the community to 
Job ('orj)« site And it seems t(>jWork. " ^ 

« 



Hut voii know. It IS mrinittvsiiiui! \\\ trriiis of partu ipant^i when 
yon l(H>k at nninlxMs nivolvtsi Di Sawhill told oh that dinad 
vanta^iHl Voiwik {HM>pI«» mumiIhm HOO.OOO oiich yrar 
' 'I'hrfv an» rij^lu Jiow. as I rtna!! llio fiKuiv/ l ^tKH) slot^ \\\ (he Job 

( 'orpN h is(»n«vtiv«\ hot snial! 

I wonder if w«» sornv K^*nerali/atioi) from you on the 

Mieth(Hls that are uwd in the Job Corjw'^ It is niy under«tandinK 
that private industry is often used as the trairnnK contractor Ih 
that riKht" 

Dr Packkk That is n><ht 

4-'fie ( maikman Is tfiat the iniijor niethcnl ' 

Dr l*A( KKK There are a substantial luunber of private, for-profit 
contractors mvolvtHl. in the ufH^ration of Mob (\)r{)« centers, FVior to 
the expansion of the Job ("or^H, the proportion was nearly (50 
jMMcent, and suice the expansion, at the start of 15)79. the [H^rrent- 
iij^e had increas^Ml to TlK^n^rcent 

I am ru)t sure that ihtMr connection to the private sector activi- 
tu'H. exci'pt for the oj^H^ration of Job ror[)« centers, is very strong. 

The ( haihman It is not relattnl to their primary activity as a 
nianufaclui ing concera, as an eiKwmple.'^ 

Dr Pa( KKK That is right 

( maekman Last wt^^k a( a Job (\)rps celebration sponsored 
by tht^ Home Huilders figure that out, it is K(K)d to figure it out 
btrause it is unique Home Builders teaimHi up with the labor 
unions and construction workers. The Home Builders evidently 
have tht^ contract for the Job Corps in some phices, and they use 
their instructors, building trades union pt^ople, to create skills in 
an industry which is pretty much nonunion, residential homebuild- 
ing 

Very interesting 

Dr Oswald Some of the unions also have contracts as well for 
some of the Job (orpw jobs 

The Cmaikman I do not really know what the motivation of two 
of the ritiijor contractors in tht* Job Corps are, RC'A and Singer 
Manufacturing Co. 

Again, these are separate activities from their nj^anufacturing. 
Whatevt^r their motivation is, it evidently is wCTrking. 

From industry, you certainly have the basic elements of knowl- 
edge of attitudes and motivation to be successful in work. Maybe 
some of that is part of their training activity. 

It seemed to me that if we are using tax incentives for employing 
disadvantage!! youth, Mr. Schiff put a word in as to tax incentives, 
that you did not. Dr. Oswald. He said, "targeted." You did not. 

It IS a targettnl approach to youth employment. Would there be 
any way to get something more than what you described as a job 
performed that would have been done anyway by somebody else? Is 
there an opportunity to have some kind of additional responsibility 
Dther than the furnishing of a job? 
^ ' In ofher words, is there some kind of attitudinal activity training 
with that tax incentive? What do you think, Mr. Schiffr^ 

Mr. S< HIFF. Well. I think the credit that has been put on the 
l>ooks cou,ld have that effect in many cases, in any case. As Dr. 
Packer said, the problem for many of the youths i^ a great difficul- 
ty in relating to the world of work, to be able to get a job, to work 
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i)n i\ roK'nliu husis. to havr a rrKular intrtrhariKr with othrr rtu 
plovrrs. atul so on 

I Uiwr firard of various rasrs wfuMo firms that provide or use 
this tax i rrci^t prohal^lv firlfHMl tluvst* rrnployrrs not by K»vin^^ th(Mn 
very (Irtaih^d training, but by yiviny tluMr^ ihv kind of' arouaintance 
W!tr^ roK'uhu work that thrv otherwwo would not havr hap|H»nod 

!)r Oswald said they oould have learned the job in 1^ days But 
for many jvople :n that cate^^'ory. even if they learned the job very 
()UKkly, the reahtv is tliat tht\y (iid not stick with it for very nuuh 
more tha!i l! days or a very sf)ort tune , 

S(» the alnhty to remain on the job rniKht Ih» quite imjK)rtant. 

Also, on the more general (|Uestion of business in vol vt^nu^nt, I 
really think there fias Ih»(mi quite a major shift in business atti- 
tudes toward trying to Ih^ part of a rt^al public-private partnership 
in this area 

You asked al)out motivation of l)usines.s 'I'hat is very hard to 
(iefine pr<Hiselv. but there is now really a very stror^K interest on 
the part of major firms to try to work on this in a constructive 
way The reasons for this are s|Hdled out in detail in ('KI)'s |H)licy 
statement on Jobs for tfie Hard to Kmploy/' 

Some years a^M) many firms were entirely disillusioned with pri- 
vate sector involvement in man[H>wer pro^^ams, for rt^asons that 
(Vere very easy to understand I think they felt at the time that it 
was too difficult to relatt* to'these proKrams unle.ss it was done in a 
different way They felt these programs oiU^^ just didn't work. 

'Fhere are many firms that cannot directly d^^al with i\w severely 
disadvarUagccl The cost of training and dealing with (Jovernment 
progran^s wast>H)rnuch . 

That IS wfiy 1 emphasi/,e crt^ating inter-mediary organizations to 
help businesjiimer^ deal with that. The tax element is only a part of 
It Business ru)W knows that these approAches can work. 

you creatt* public privatt* partnership programs using such 
features in cond)inat!on, yoii can get a much Natter result in the 
end 

I)r OswAr.i) If I may. our ex{H»rience has shown that some of our 
programs have Inu^n effective where there is money HfXMit setting 
up 

Mr Schiff s|H)ke alnnit the Chrysler program where there was 
money set aside for developing a buddy program, where nevy work^ 
ers tHHame assigned to an experienced worker who helped tiiem 
overcome the initial transition to sticking with the job. 

That sort of motivation from somebody else was shown to b^»^an 
effective t(H>l of sticking with it. We think that using that same 
money for that tyjH* of program is much more etTective than just 
throwing it out in some sort of tax credit for which there is no 
accounting, for which there is no direct responsibility. 

I)r Sawhii.l. If 1 may say something aJi>out ways of motivating 
yourig [HM)plt) to take advantage of* whatever services we can pro- 
vid€\ including subsidiztnl jobs, it seems to me that this notion df 
fH^rformance stai^iards can be very im|H)rtant. 

One thing that we know is that a high school diploma does not 
mean very much anymore. You cannot tell, just biH^^ause someone 
has a high sch(H)l diplonm. whether they have basic comp(>tencie9- 
or so employers tell us ) 
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Similailv with Knulundon fVomTTTtam CFrPA proKngns th«'rt' w 
a kuul of H(K ial promotion 

ir we a(h)f)t.Hl somethmK' hIohk tho liiuvs orS«Hn'taiv IWkt'r's 
IMMfmiuaiuf staiidanlH. lH>th in mh(H)ls and in ( KTA then thv 
youth would know that i( thevJUude tht; .drort. whothet 'it whs in a 
job oiMiaimnK proKraiii or in fu<h(K)l that th«'rt' would Ih' sonu' 
toward at ihv t'nd-ofthf hno for thoni 

If wo could K«'t th.'Ht' intlontialH tun! to jhm torinana'. and if at 
the same tun.' ..nipioytTM in the regular .Honomy nune to accept 
and reHjMHt thow cnnlentials an d(Hunu'ntinK iH'rformance it 
would Im' very helpful 

Our proK'rams have Imhmi heavily fiKumni on thoHe in nt^ni and 
that IN appropriate However, within the cateRory of thorn* in IuhhI 
we fiave to start makuiK distinct ions U'twtH'n th()«> who are moti- 
vated to improve their lot and those who are not. and this kind of 
imn hanisni would help to do that 

The riiArKMAN Did you hear the other oanel on the individiuil- 
i/fHl plan that has been mentiontnl here'^ This is a counterpart at 
mi early sta^e of development, isn't it, when a pi'rson is in educa- 
^ tion and a program relates to wor^? 

I [hink that FH'rsonalize<l planninK is wmiewhat similar in it^» 
reacfi as the fH^rformance standard would be ?it a later staire of 
sui){K)rtive effort ' 

l)r l»A( KKR 1 think that is exactly right. The problem is. how to 
(Jo It without tfreatinK an excessive paperwork burden 

The new ttH.-hn()loKy may i)ermit us to do so Unfortunately 
when a younRster drops out of school, he drops out of the paper- 
work system, too He is lowt sight of We need a system associat^ 
not so much with an institution but with a younRster himself If 
they Ket traimnK outride the school, that alst) Roes on the record 
and he has a rword which is meaninKful to a potential employer' 
whether that meaninKful experience or education was achiev^ in 
the school system or the CVrVA system or in a vocational operation 
oi some other sort r 

Yes. there is a very dirtvt connection between the two concepts 

I he ( HAiRMAN I)r Sawhill. your report will be forthcoming I 
am wonderinK if you could give us « little advance? 

On page II. you talk about the options of increasing job opportu- 
nities IncludtHl are macroeconomic stimulation, targeted job cre- 
ation c-ertainly that has he^m a part of our program, and antidis- 
crimination activities- we have had great experience with that 

there are two others which you have listed, one of which is 
reducmg the number of undocumented workers. I am not sure I 
understand exactly what that means. I gather it means legalizing? 

i^r ^AV/miA.. No; it means trying to prevent the flow that is 
coming over the border 
The Chairman All right. 

The one that has a big red flashing light here. I did not hear 
mentioned until now. and that is, minimum wage reduction 

ihis comes on as a popular answer by about— 40 percent of this 
organ iziition. the Senate I want to keep it no higher than that 
because it impresses me that this is a real snare and delusion to 
use a minimum wage, a subminimum wage for >the young commu- 
n ity . 
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With a Hubmininuim wa*(o you will get what we 8impli»ticall;j{ 
call deadend job«, job« that will last m lonK <w the Bubminimum 
wages permitteii under law. with the employee ijfoinK out the back 
iUxn, and a new employee elitfible for the submininuim coming In 
tht? front c^)r. That \n how it looks to me. 

There in also the problem of displacement of adult workers. The 
subminimum wage is fraught with pfoblems. It also might 1t>e 
fraught with some that I have not mentioned yet— youth attitudes, 
and whether they have that feeling here that: We are again 
second-class citizens. 

Dr. Fac krr, Must mentioned 

Dr. Sawhux. May I answer that? 

The Chairman Yes; addressed to Dr Sawhill , 

Dr Sawmill. I would t^fnd to agree with most of the points you 
made» and would wtint to underscore several of them. Our research 
suggests that although the cost of employing youths does make a 
difference, and although employers are sensitive to costs, we do \wi 
think that tampering with the minimum wage would have any 
major impact. 

It would carry other coetjs which may rt6t be very acceptable, and 
for that reason, I do not think it is a very good idea. It is difficult 
to Uirget it, and iis you mentioned, the tax credit can be targeted 
on certain groups ot youth As you also implied, youth might not 
take the jobs at a lower wage. So although we felt that we had to 
address it as a policy option, because as you suggest it is very much 
discuss^Hl, I think for lots of reasons, we have come to the conclu- 
sion at the staff level anyway, that it does not make a great deal of 
sense to modify the minimum wage. 

The Chairman, This has been very, very stimulating for me. and 
it will be for the members who follpw this discussion in our hear- 
ing record It will be very useful when we get around the table here 
^nd start talking about the legislation. 

Maybe written questions will foHow. Will that be all right? 

Dr, Sawhill. Yes. 

Dr, OswAU), Yes. 

Mr. S<'Hirr, Yes. 

Dr Pa( KKR, Yes. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. We will be in recess, 
|The following was received for the record:] 
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thoy could thraagh World Wiw H tiiul cfiiplo>Ttient In imskiUed iohs, farminji, 
^ or 'd(3^!K^.^;t ic work, wMch did not require acquisition of secondary school 
cciiiiK>t<^nclos. 

— I n ad di tion , the tc c ^u^ g logi c al revolution which al ft o d e v e lo t»e d w ithin 

tho pant (juarter ol' 9 crntury has i.ncroai«»d the need for all stcmdary Students 
to acquiix^ n tc roUuv^H^^^llfr^'^*^' ' ' 

Urn fact is tjic^* are scino ninv and \u\ii]iu} changes around us and amonR un 
that just did not ox\st bc»fore 19S() and are impariil loled in our history as a 
nat ion: ,V 
.« 

*■ 

|., iliero i.^ television to hifluoncc our minds. 

rh(M-e i&v }r>< airplanes to quickly transport us. 

cojiqnitcrs that nwnitor and mesineri7.e us. 
A, There are transi^t{>rs to amise us. » • 

r». Hie re re f rei^vav rivi-^es to zip us to the suburbs. ' \ . 

0. There are shopping; iiwills of plenty and convenionc'e, 
7. ThiM'e are visitations to the moh and exploration of space. 
H. Therr are d.iscotht\|ucs inVluencini; l>ohavlor. 
- 9. There are lloMdnv \niv\ and nmny mtoy inns to accomotlatc * 
travelers. 

10. The re are credit cards to purcljase oiu' pleasures, 

11; There are X»'oien fotxls and bountiful suj>emirkets* timt 

have chanyied our family liabits, 
L!.' Ami ^VTH^n;Ud's and the. fast food crarx tliat have cFian^^ed. 
• the wa\ we eat .'. ^ 

\ ^ 

<A't*r halt o!"' al I ,\jiiericans take these events for granted, as. if they 
aliscivs rxistod anci the other luilf Tail to appreciate their full imi)lications 
upon rho Hi^uhM j nj'\iM-(H tv;s . Diose nuirkctV^^i^^'O conveniences dul not exist 
tor white's or hl.K-ks. rich or poor, nortji or !?outh, prior to the second half 
^ the .!Oth centui'v. . 

These narket place conviMiiences Ivave brouj^ht into the homes of the masses 
a percept ion of the i\ci\\ I i f o on M'unstreet U.S.A. , and have raised the level 
oT aspiration of tho^'e previously s'creened out of the schools, 'lliat, in 
essonce,, is vhat these remarks are all about, 

V , ■ ■ 

Thor^ is an nrj'.ent litvd to fonnulate\'i natio)lal policv frameWork on 
vdutb and yoiiDM athilt (Mnplo\iiient which can be u^ed to evaluate s|>ccifie 
proyr.ims and proposals. 



^hy first prnu-iplf oT such a TrannMsork;^ 1 whether there should he a 
dire< t q'fat ioM'.liip l-ielVcen' a hnjir sCOiooT^jtiulni^^ 

SMch a framework \\as Tonmilated in 1935 -as public poHcv when the nation- 
drCidetl t lie iV should be li direct rejat i.onsh ip Ixitu^H^h empkmncnt mid an ' 
eat i t leitK-nt to a U'ecent ivt|ren)oht levt.-! bvenacting into laiv the Social 
Sociu'i tv SN stiMU. * • . . . : 



A). / 



» ■ 
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Siiico fihutiitlon, ciTiplo^Tiieiit aiul vntitltm^nt have cjm>r);cd^ in my opinion^- 
as iUv fhrcii MHTrtt iTiricaV st^nwirtts or We Rain "'J I t'e ami t'orrcsfwnJ vciy * 
closely; to presimt lifo Oyolcs , it sown^ inovi tabl<»^hat those tliroc soKmcmts 
llln^^ hv ilim tly lihKcd. r-vqn ttxhy, fortv-i'our wars lator tw^) of the * 

m i jiiyr ianiKy^ ii\ r< f mn th e H i ik»^ r h pt wrh i^Moy mc ^K ami entitUn i K ' nt a rn — 

universal covrtajio .iikI ctmity tor wcwn. It iiwiv take ;motiu-r SO yoirrs to 

^ v.^"^<*^*^***t*o oilucatinii ami cnvloviiK'nt ^ eviMi I T wi\ tu^f* I h |U)h. 

SiHco Hrown v:;^ ^V' Hchiic'at 1 oju^f T()p(,^ka*"T7tNi^;S4 , thi^ role of 

thr school has hvcn &rmiit\K''ii]'\v coittUi't^^ to 

. hi' Viihiod aiul a hig)\ pri'miion in t\\v natlim*, the instilut/i>tt that doUvors ^ 
a lar^c i>r()])ortion ot tl]at nlncatidn, tht^ [niblk" school/ is not as highly ■ . ^ 
vji IiuhI. ' . • ' ' ' * 

ihu^ priiK ip'k rt?asr»n fm- this current 'diMibna Is that thepiMIc sdibol 
has u lw7i>s liLvn roi^ariTrtl" iiV H^p aOVu*' n"ai"ro'n's ''^c^ 
t))im 'tho; nation* V "i^rViit-^^iiiaTnt'V aulV 'in TluV rVijVi r S^Kf pliTniF \m s hi,' (Tr 
welJ -^ervrJ h\' I^Ik* pul^^ i^' hnol ' 

•v^. . -. ■ ^ ^ 

,.,!ht^ri^ i. ^ lunvcvr.r» an injt^rnt ncctl to link tHliic jetton ami cmploniiont. ,Su(.*h 
a ljnK.i>;r iHrrniMv oxl-^ts hot^^ccn our schwl ^ystcmii ami the hiy.heV education 
insliMitionti in terms o1' tVdeial ass i stame ^ukI state proju'anjs.- 



In this !espoi't> the deelnnn>i hJith rate may ivkuJ to :i ehan^»e in the 
supplyAleJiviml pi^rtuj i.'^ tor vmiU .nul venn.v; aduUs, further ai^j^ravat in^' the 
Si tu.ft ion. * . 



IVytl.uHit^ an e^t.iblished link.K;e now ihost* in the lower half oi the nomial 
eui ve,' the'm'inoi it i(^s* m dMpinportWluitv niinhc'l^ may find tbciuselves further 
di'.advantiiijt'd. and the role of tho 'puhl io schooPfMrther wonkeru^d. 



AMer two voars ot* hearings, uvetinj;s and reirtnts, the Youth Task l-orce- 
,ot the National Cojiiiuss ion on I i!q)lo\'ioont Poliey ntide' ^even reeonOnendat ions 
in rej'.ard to what should take place In terms of a federal, initiative, 

Althouv;h. 'it niav rake many vears tV I ash I on a eonTi>re!iensive linkajio 
between edue.it ion and eiuplo\wnt, the neNLfor a national youth employment 
• .policy fnmichork i^i no\\ ^ ' ^ . . ^ • ^ 

I url henmirt^ 1 helievi- three iiu>^('dieats toward such a fTa?ne\\t)rk could 
- ho vsl.ahlijhev^ hv federal !ej: t s lat, ion tliat would require: 

. 1. Ai) aj>ieeiiic'nt en :irjdiiK'a<»uah|e enij>ih>y;ihi 1 it\- skills. 
^ ~. l-ach ^.enior hi>^h school receiving' (Vderar iunds to 

. prepare, an iiuli\'Khul eni]Uo\"ahi I it y plan U^r each 
student . V / ' ' 

lho.H; stn^ent-^ at ^ '^^MWliii^n who were certified extern- 
'iM> tlMt thev nosM'ssglJr^)p)oviil>i ] 1 tv .ci>iiipeteiU' ies would 
.1)0 tl^iv)raiUeeil jo!\s k t}ie, ^sif* 1 ^ Tins could bqf Imple- 
, . meiited icdeJ'.il' Te^, i's'laVion providine.-.'^iiatclunn^fiuu!*-. 

to stiite^ that iH'cai.'R' the emploNej' of la^t resort for 
all is rlu'fnu'h J I \oii- o!j^. The I'irst rc-^ponv. ibi 1 i t v 
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i?^J" ^^^P'^^"" "ftir th«t 

»i! ""^^ roquir*d to- contract 

In the public (»ctor or generute jobs. 



loi«^tflfS?^^t?J^'^^^ 

« tS'thJ'Snd'S iSSJkf Wi«^.bility *kin, „«„tlal for 

J 1.4 Functiottiil reading skills 

2, Effective wrltlriK skills 
f . 3, Uf feet ivo verbal 

4, Practical cof^utatiwwl skills 
Ability to follow directions ' 

6. Ability to project iit^fttnl iUt-rtneaa and^bhysicnl 
soundnens 

7. I\uictitolity 

8: Report to nssisriments consistently • 
y. t-iithusiasm for one's nssigtuwnt 

«f suitohlu and appiwiato nttiro " 
n. Annlyinj? and itf^derstaiKliE^miui rcments of tlw job 
Ability to get alon^ wWh others 



utllillnon'of nm' f.^}^'''^"^ .^^^^ skills c«n be measured throoKh 

utu zat^on 01 om loth Rrade state \ssessment of student needs test, and 
Xoi«h on^^h^^ and <KcXti«,al skills tost will measu;e 

skins ^^''^^^^rnuun^ aiu^ obsorv^on the refruiininR six omployabl 1 ity 
■ • t •. ^ 

all "uKlSl sp«citicity of a different a.rrlli.lim for 

t ' - 

^" "^■''^S"" '^ok "t the issues facing the seinor'hijih . 

the tthillty of t*e schools to, respoocljo nil their stiulonts: • 

--- l-lr»t, tjieicjwist bt an nssossment of the stiKleiits' ixi-iic ' 
skills us thty comt into the 10th gnulo. 

■ < . • . 

' " '^"n^nl'rrr ho sovcii.l cIlfFerent options for sUMcnts 
to fill till tlw ovornll goals of tlio" school unci' camiin ity. 

- I'll'"^. p'ore must bo life rolo cotni>otoncies , cu., those 

1 ITs In wai>lt_iOTji 1 jimt omp 1 ovnh 1.1 i tv ondcii vors , .tos t hot i c 
M'l ]}>»J«.ill-^trc apprccltttinns. avTc' anT's(vi;il responsTFiTl Hos . 
anvriHM;sor)al schools that 

yroparc st.Klent.s Tor :4.lt life, aval lahlo to.nll th^lhools 
r it. th.? state, aiul there mist he a wmis of assossihv stixlonts' 

^pevto,rm;uict> in those cotujiotencios. 
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Fourth^ th©r© nuit U Inctntlvt Walltblt to tM stnlor 
high khDQls to tncqutagt then to lM|)l«liMt th# Uf^ rolt 
coi|>ttt«ncitt into thtir nchool progrM, 

Fifth, th^rt wmi Ym Incent ivt s to brlnj Mfl«th*r iHaiX ' ^ 

hlgl) Khools in m effort to havt th«i proyldt # wriety 
of oducatlottal tnd.«ii|>loyMmt ^portunlHti t>Mt KiVt tn » 
econon^r of icale that is boneflcUl to studtnt». 

^h#re imi9t be a vifal link ^'^^l^ $chooU» - , 



Job ofip^^rtunitleit and Job pUcfwnt. 

We jir* « nation of 17,000 tut\xiciiwu!i School distTict!i» With SO states 
•DKi six territories that siipefvise public ifistructlon. There currently exists 
no public linkage in this decentralized Riechanisa, even thoi^h as a nation 
our fflf>loy»ont prohl«iM» «ir energy problems, and our technological advances ' 

tend to force the entire nation toward a single direction. 

Such a plan would have long tem ficoncmic developfwent is^)lication^ and to 
procrastinate my shift the ewphasls in such a- way that the dovelopnient process 
is lost. The current youth iweitplayment pfoblcm is more, than JusV a supply 
iUKidefnand ls4iue, nxv\ should be nddressed in its fiillest sense. 

I am vpry pleased that the National Co(Tinls5io!i on Bflployment Policy 
realized a nee<l to get involved In the area and created a Youth Task Torce 
to study possible approaches, auiimon lUi Ginzberg aAd the Comtiission ' 
Director Isabel Sawhltl are to be coNnejuled. 

In its exiinilnatlcsi. of youth enwloymont problems, the Youth Task Force 
concUkhsd that xh.Q problems, of yaiftn uncmplayment^ especially minority ybuth 
uncffl|)loyTrtent, can be traced to the failure of many youth io acquire basic 
skills or to develop) enn>loyabi lity skills. These failuroij can be attributed 
to sevc^-ul causes. Hie Task POrce concludenl that not all of the causes can 
be attacketl o« all fronts and that efforts must bo concentrated on programs and 
institutions* that arc amendable to federal policy initiatives. 

'\he Task l*orcc*s seven interrelated recommendations are designed to lead 
to Ijn^^roveil eih^catlonal attainment iind enhartced.employability development for 
future gene nit ions of )>oung people who, in the absence of such programs, are 
likely to cxpv»rionce the same eflploymcnt problems as their predecessors. 

T)io recdrmnfemkitions of the Task Force are recapitulated as followsi 

^ ^ The Youth Tjisk Forceps first reconinemia tion^ is that a new 

amcminenrTorThe canrcer education act be eimcted In a f<Wpral 
TiTv prl^ ulllS mtitX^^ to state 'educatl^ a^^ to 

Ro utnijied'1)y"8cK o6l J T^ Inytcment such prbgramst '^ 

yj}^ Yoiitb Task Force's second rccqiinpnclt ^ti^pn ^ that more 



Tjw Yaitb Ta^.^ ?^econd rccqrinoncl fltion is that more 

detailed _sM4ic5 tW interrelationship l>e^e^ egOQcmc 
y-mlQl><m;int (U\d |,pner city cnpl ovmentA inenplpyB^nt; ahlWM 



***.SiK:h proKHims** i-ofers to oxp;mde<f career awareness f vocational 
exploration ;uul cxporioncwl basod odiintion proijvams. 
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T"!^^- rocommomli*^ lot) Is th»it wrk stiidy niiU • 
liiawt' Tovoi ■ , ■• — ' ■- --r O. 3 Jt 




... " .JL". ^y^:.'•^, y." . Uj?£'l!SJ'«ut'i ln~f ho" iTr i vnt « 
^•■i.J'?'" iV'^.J» k™' £rj>» r^rc»tl^ jn'lTK:FmiTtr™ lI5bs 
P' tv'ttc sector . , 



[i!.*^ Ji!ii_.''?!:^''» f^th rt-nwrxihilftt loii Is to consol i^iuto 



nssis" 
)j3ne»t. 



''.S«2t«r.?J^t£=!jk%^^ SF:'Tcoi:iiirt!i with sthte S 
• - ■ I^^LT^lst s Jl,^ final' fcaonromla t i on tha t any 

wtpra^ni'triiv (in nuiMiiy monmrTc/Tlfc ovunt ♦ 

'"5'1UVF."I iU^LPiJ^Ly^I?"''' ""' -— V— -c 

It may t.ikc the fcilcf.il govt-ninHmt sovenil yoiiis to dlicuss iippropriato ' 
".^'i noi^u '"1''«^^"«"^i"K thoso rcLoniiiK<ml(itlo.i!v. but in tk> state oOlichigon.' 
o?iil.l io nf'm V'.' V 'm """^^"g «t«>"'l»ly towiint nttainiSit of the 

iii^i-VOh^;;^^^^ «cl>o,n- st.vIH.l, ancriKc,tjjt£S^,nOi~ 
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....li!!*J«^?ii?l!)*! '^""'^ f«r in^roductlcn In the 19*^iMU]|.tlve , " V * 



h, mnlilTK;!;'!; V'""V!rJ?^* """-work couKll propo.,^ 



Job plac«Mnt iiro dptional . 

or dimcCliTcKKiS:"**"* '"'"'^ '''''' r'^^l con^lictcj' 



V 



PIRST. Public hljih schools Mist be givw more sujfport if they 
are to better respond to the hotorogmwlty that now- 
exists among their clients. • . r / >w „ 

snCCNl); Youth ajHl ytxjiw adults Kjst h<t made awnre the specific 
criteria, that Is exjwcted of them ns they on<rcr senior 
high schools In this era of c«fl|wtency trainings 



miRl): 



States that require yoingsters to stay in school fron 
6 to 16, Bust assuae a new role of being reflufVed to 
asXist those youth 16 to 18 who acquire eneHoyabUlty 
• skills to get jbbs if thnt is an option wWch they 
purslte. ' . ■ ■ ■ 

* > .t^'* "weUarlst" about this proposal, tt is'embedded 

- '^r^tXu^f.'ll^^^^^^^^ ,>rlnT5jS?of 
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ESTABji:i SMlNG ^eASUReABLE .COMPONENTS 



l«6ARD!f«3)EM»l,dV^LI7Y'^^ AN ACTION PLAN 

■ FOR?ifHE .COWCIL OP CHIEF SJ/Cfe SCHOOL OFFICERS 

^ \ • ■ •■ '\ . . 



BY! 

J^*^. PORTER 



BUPERINTENDENT 0" P»UBLiC INSTRUCTION 



, iNsPARED SPEC1FJCALLY,F0R THE C.C.S.S.O. 
r SintR INSTITUTE 1979 



MICHIGAN BePART^^NT OF EDUCATION f 
LANSINCv MICHirv\N 

Jim, 1979 




A STIP TtmO «ETING THE 
fUX EWPLOY^€NT NEEDS Of YOUW 



" VWAT CAN -mE COUNCH. OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS DO TO POSITIVELY 
WACT THc'1Im»L0YMENT PREPARAUON OF YOUTH AND YOUNR ADU.TS? ' ' 

- . Since the passage of the wcational education amendments of 1968, 

were have been significant 1^^r0vef€nts• in the vocatiof^ftl education v 

PROC^«AMS ^ACROSS T>C NATION. LIKEWISE^ 'tHE CAREER EDUCATION M}VE^€NT OF 

TftE 1970'S SHin-ED-THE EDUCATION Emv\S(S TO PROVIDE ^ MORE PRACTICAL 

CAREER PERSPECTIVE FOR ALL YOl/TH, HEAVY RELIANCE ON ADVISORY COMMITTEES . , . 

COMPOSED OF INDIVIDUALS FROM THE COfWNITr, BUSINESS, AND INDUSTRY IS . 

ALiO ANDn€R INDICATOR OF A POSITIVE STEP IN Tf« RIG^fT DIRECTION, WHILE* ' 

■' . . . ^ 

MASSIVE CHANCES Ar© IMPROVE^tNTS CAN BE HIGHLIGHTED. THE FACTS INDICATE 

THAT THERE K5 MUCH TO BE ACCOMPLISHED IF AS A J^TION WE ARE TO REALLY 

PROVIDE THE NECESSARY LINKAGE BETV^EEN EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. THE . 

P(U£1WING CONDITIONS ARE S0MEn{NDICATOf« OF THE need Fa?(!^f>ro 

1.. GEtCRAL lUEMPLOYmn- RENINS AT 8.2 PERCENT IN MICHICWJ, HCWEVER, 

YOUTH EXPERIENCE UNEMPLOYMENT RATES OF 21.5 PERCENT. THE UNEMPLOY- 

,. MENT RATE OF N0N-V4HITE VOUTH, AGE 16-19, IS '<8. 8 PERCENT. THESE 

MICHIGAN STATISTICS ARE NOT UNLI KE "tHOSE FOUND IN OTHER STATES. 

2. WE ARE INDEED IN AN "ErftOYMENT CRUNCH". - IT IS AN EWkOYERS fWRKEr ~ 

_ j^HffiE-T>€-^eMprrrrTON'foR E^^^ positions is keen, which means 

THAT NEW StRAifEGlES MUST BE EMPLOYED. * 

3. EVEN WITH CHANGING LIFESTYLES, "wORK REWINS AT^ CENTER" FOR THE 

Vast mmority of today's adult Americans, youth (I'I-I^/and young • 

ADULt (18-21) ARE seeking ENHHANCE INTO THE LABOR' FORCE IN INCREASING 
NU«ERS. 
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1. JHl COUNSELING FUNCTION AT THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL CONTINUES TO BE 
, ^' . BAISED TOWARD CONTINUED EDUCATION MS> AWAY FROM DIRECT Em.OY^CNT. 

5. MOST MINORITY YOl/m ARE E)aT?F.MELY DI SADVAJiTAGED IN COMPETING FOR 

JOBS TF«CX)CH i\iE NORmi CHANNELS. • * ' 

0 

6. IN RECENT YEARS. STATE? AND T>€ FEDERAL COVE'WfNT HAVE ^^OCUJJED 
INCREASED AHENTION ON W NEED TO BEHER LINK EDUCATIC^ AND * 
Ef^LDYMENT. , . 

7. ^>m)G^clUT country there has been much to do about the employ- 

MNT of youth M€) YOUNG ADULTS. AS ONE RESPONSE TO THE PRCeLEM, 
THE COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ACT WAS PASSED IN B7/t. 
THIS ACT PUT GREATER. EMPHASIS ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND ON-THE- 
JOB TRAINING. TRADITIONALLY, VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND NOW CETA 
PRORRA^« HftVE FOCUSED UPON THE ACPUISITIcf^ OF CCOJeftllDNALSKliJLS; • 
AND. TO TTHfe DISMAY OF MANY WHEN THE SPECIFIC OCCUPATION TlRMi- - ' 
NATCD; the INDIVIDUAL IS NOT PREPARED TO COMPETE FOR ANOTHER 
IN THE MARKETPLACE. 

4 

. BECAUSE OF THESE SEVEN CONDITIONS, EXISTINC7 EFFORTS MUST BE EftWNCED 
-fF WE ARE TO GGNTINI* TO MAKE ■ INROADS. INTO THE EDUCAT I ONAL/EMULOV^tNT PROBLEMS ' 
FACED RY YfflJTH. NEW LEAlJERSHIP AND MOTIVATION IS REQUIRED. NO LONGEf? CAN 
WE CONTINUE TO RELY ON THE TRADITIONAL APPROACHES. KHlLS THE EXISTING , ^ ' 
EMPHASIS ON VOCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION MUST RECEIVE CONTINUED 
SIPPORT,, THOSE SKILLS. THAT TRANSFER FRCM JOB TO .WB NEED e5<PANDED RECOG- " 
NITIGN AND SUPPORT. ^ 

/ 
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1HI8 IS WHERE THE COUNCIL CAN HAVE H POSITIVS jrf>ACT OH UNKING THE 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND THE EMPUOYMENT WORLD. IT OW? 

P TO V i P E NFV^ I FATEP ^IP >V^T R ECOGNIZES A N D Pf ?fyiO T ^$ THE PREPARATION 
OP YOUTH WITH T>*ESE JOB T!^A^fcFCRABLE SKILLS. 

2. PROVIDE MOTIVATION TO VARIOUS AGENCIES TO PLACE E^f^^SIS ON YOUTM 
AHAINMENT OF THESE. SKILLS. 

>■ . ' . 

3. STIMOATE LEADERS IN EDUCATION^ BUSINfeSS, AND INDUSTRY TO DEVELOP 

PLANS FOR I^Fl£MENT!NG INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS. . * y 
It ' ^ 

Hi mmZJL THE WORKING RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VARIOtfi AC^ENCIES TN THE 



COtDNITY. 



TO PROVIDE A BETTER (NDERSTANDING GF WHAT IS NEEDED. LET ME HIGHLIGHT 
A CRITICAL AREA IN V^ICH THE COUNCIL jkU WKE A SIBSTANTIAL CONTRIBUTION. 
THESE TKANSFERABLE SKIl.LSi SKILLS. WICH A WERSON TRANSFERS FROM ONE JOP tO 
THE NEXt> ARE REFERRED TO ^ MICH AS EMPLQYftBILlTY SKILLS. FOCUSING , 
'attention on SFJECIFIC EMPLOVABILITV SKILLS WHICH ARE TRANjSFERABLE IN THE 
MARKETPLACE IN TERMS OF BOTH IN-SCHOOL PREPARATION AND (^THE-JOB .TRAINiNf? 
PROGRAMS COULD C=0 A LONrt IN BETTER LIMITING EDUCATION jWD E^PLDYMENT.. 

^THE QUESTION NOW BECOMES "WHAT REALLY ARE TTiESE. EMPLi)yABlL!TY SKILLS?^ 
OCClPAtlOrt^L SKILLS AND EMPLOYAB I LI TY SKILLS ARE OFTEN TWbURHT OF AS BEINCT ^ 
SYN0NOM0U$. y^EN ACTUALLY THERE IS A VERY DISTINCT, DIFFERENCE BETWEN THE 
TWO. 

■ * ■ ». 

OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS ARE USUALLY VERY- TECHNICALLY ORIfiNTED AND JOB-TASK 
RELATED^ AND TEND TO BE WHAT IS PROVIDtD IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, ^ EMPLDYABILITY 
SKILLS ARE DEFINED BY p€ MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF EbUCATION AS '"TMQSE SKILLS, 
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KNOWLEDGE, BEf^^VtO^<^^ AND JUCWfhfTS NEEDED TO SIBCURL tftlHim mMKE^ 
Af© lEftUN^m X JOB (OtV€R THAN OCClFAT}OfWL OR TECHNICAL SKIU^ 

] — - t itiffim(aUJf^.Et f U»ABiUJ^.SM^ 

li3(JajJMLvIN.ACCUiRirCi..myiR.TlJA^ ,ULCQNIR6S.L.' 

IASaf_TD..HEAlilR£i^..mtD£mi,MlT^IR«^ IT HAS,' THEREFORE^ BEEN 

g HttSlER It) PRO'/lDE TRAINING IN TECHNICAL AND OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS FOp THOSE 

STWJENTS CNROLLF.D iN VOCATIONAL EDl^QATlON PRCXJRAflS. WHAT WE ARE PROPOSING 
ARE A SET. OF EMPLOY ABILITY SKILLS FOR ALL STlTEMTS. 

THERE SEE>tS TO BE, fkCM THE GROWINT. EVIDENCE OF JOS SEEKERS,. A NEED- 
TO PINPOINT S0^« OF THE ComiN ErPLOYABLE Ski US THAT EVEftY WORKER NEEDS 
TO POSSESS, A. REVIEW OF TfC,LITeRATU^E SUGGESTS THAT IN ADDITION' TO 
OCCUPATIONAL SKiaS, THE FOLLa-^ING ONE DOZEN EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS ARE 
ESSENTIAL FOR SUCCESS IN THE WORLD 0F WORK: ' 



1. PUNCTUALITY " ' - ■ ' , \^ 

2. REPORT TO ASSIGTif^NTS CONSISTENTLY 

3. ENTHUSIASM FOR ONE's ASSlGWt^NT 

.. ^, SENSE OF SUITABLE AfJD APPROPRIATE AH I RE 

5. FUNCTIONAL READING SKILLS^ ' ' - 

6. EFFECTIVE WR'ITING SKILLS 

7. EFFECTIVE, VERBAL SKILLS ■ . • 
y. PRACTICAL CO^flrrATICNAL SKILLS ' 

y. APPLYING AND UNDEF^STWDING REQUIREMENTSOF THE Jc5b 

JO. ABILITY TO GET ALGN(5 KITH OTHERS 

11. ABILITY TO FOLLay DIRECTIONS 

12. ABILITY TO PROJECT ^ENTAL ALERTNESS AND PHYSICAL SOUNDNESS 




mi£ WILLS to FIND AM) GET (JOB SEEKlNp) A JOb' ARE ONLY ONC PART 
OF TV€ BMPLOVABIUITY SKltLS, IT MAY Wl^lrrBntJRtVWHlLC TO EXAMINI WiAT-THE 

. HT^R A Tmt/.SAYS A B OUT T>€ JOB S CC KI N 6 SKILLS OF YOtJTH. IfflLIZl W B WE 

NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL SURVEY OF THE WORK EXPERIENCES OF MAL£ YOUTH FROM 
196b^69j SAUNDERS ^hWTED TO DETERMINE WHET>1ER PARTICULAR JOB-FINDING 
ItCHNIOUes COULD BE ASSOCIATtD WITH THE PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
VOUm OR WITH THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE JOB ITSELF.*^ SAIWEERS FO(JND 
T>C PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF AGE AND EDUCATION TO BE OF MOST IMPORTANCE 
WITH YOUNGER AND LESS-ElDUCATED YOUTH RELYI^fe MORE ON .INFORMAL CHANNELS^ 
liEw FRIENDS AT© RELATIVES AND DIRECT APPLICATION FOR JOB INFORMATION. 
Atf EDUCATIONAL LEVEL INCREASEB:, THERE WAS AN INCREA^ IN THE USE' OF MORE 
FCRMAL TECHNIQUES, ESPECIALLY SCHOOL B^EMENT SERVICES. 

THE J06-F!^a)ING CHANNELS USED DID MAKE DIFFERENCE IN. THE KINI^ JOB 

m) THE PAY RECEI.^^Du-iH..C^E]mLu,,MitIL.CQLL^ |E^Y THOSE- 

WHO RELIED ON FCRWL ME^KX)S. THOSE WHO UTILIZED LESS FORMAL METHODS USUALLY 
LOCATED BLUE-COLLAR JOBS. WITH THE.^EXCEPTICN OF THE USE OF SCHOOL E^?>LOYNENT 
SERVICES. FOfm. CHANNELS CONSISTENTLY PRODUCED HIGHER PAYING JOBS. TICRE 
IS ALSO A HIGH CORRELATION BETWEb'N THEiSE FACTORS AND RACE QR ETHNIC ORIGIN. 

DISADVANTAGED YOUTH CONTINUE TO KA\^ THE M3ST DIFFICULTY IN THE JOB- 
SEEKING PROCESS. TVMft IS PERHAPS DOE TO HAVING THEIR ACHIEVEMENT. VALUES 
NfeC>At I VELY AFFECTED BY A SERIES OF FRUSTRATIONS AND DEFEATS, THE ASSUMPTION 
iHAT FRIENDS AN^'RELATIVES ARE UNABLE TO DIRECT TTtEM TOWAgD GOOD JOBS DOES 
NOT DESCRIBE WHAT ACTUALLY HAPPENS. THE LEVEL OF I NPORWT I ON' KNOWN ABOUT W 
\MOH MARKET; ALONG WITH THE ABILITY TO EXERCISE A VARIETY OF JOB LOCATION 
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SAUNDGRSi DAVID N./ THE CO^rANY YOUTH KEEP; AN EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS OF JOB ' 
FINDfNG AMONG YOUNG MEN." PH.D. DISSERTATION^^ BRYN WWR COLLEGE^ 'iTb^ PAC£$. 
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«TH0OSi SEEMS TO BE MORE CRITICAL. THE EFFORTS SHOOD fjOT^JJC TD DI8- 
. C0URA6C THE USE OF , ^NFOR^W. cmNNELS NOR TO ENC0l«Af4E T>e USE OF FOfWL 

: O WUC LGi PUT R AT> t E R TO E N Cai P AOE TWEfi TP LO O K m WOR K I N A H DR t: H UWN E D 

WAY AND TO MAKE WORE INFORMED AND CONklOUS 'CHOICES AMONfi VARIOW JOB 
" SEARCH METHODS. - ' ^ ^ 

uriLiziNp cMEEfLfDucmiai as the dehvery systim and aiding an 

^ , IMDmDU&LEmjXflaiHTY PLAN ALONR WITH GUARANTEED EI^LOYMENT, '1/5 OF 
VMCH WOOD BE IN THE PRIVaVI SECTOR, COUU) ADDRESS MWi' OF TJC SCHOOL 
■-ffcLATED PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH THE POOR AND MINORITIES. 

IN A IMPORT OF RESEARCH STVCreS PREPARED BY CARKHUFF ASSOCIATES^, INC. 
WT WS CONCLUt)eD TmT A PERSON NEEDS TVO THIN(5S^ IN ORDER TO OBTAIN JOB . 
PLAC£>€NT, (1) IMEORtlATIQM ABOUT POS^I^ QPPORTljNITIES, AW) (2) SKUIS 
TO BE ABLE TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF WHATEVER OPPORTUNITIES EXjST.^^ MOST FRE- 
lo^NTLY*Jm:UTERATU?E Cl^^ THE. FOLLWINfi »»!pteEH INFORWVTION-AREAS: . 

1. CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 

2. OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTWITIES 

3. JOB PATTERNS . . , ' 
CURREMT OPENINGS 

7 JOB REOUi REf€NTS ' ' - 

6. TKAINING OPPCRTINMIES ' 

7. WCRK EXPERIENCES. 

8. POTENTIAL WCRK PROBLEMS ' , . ' 

9. APPRENTICESHIP PROGR/^ ' ' - 
lU. U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICES ^ 

U. PERSONAL -ASSETjS AND LIABILITIES ' ^ 

12, LABOR UNIONS . , , 

13. LAkR LAWS ^ 

2 •* ' 

CARKHl^F, R,R.; PIERCE, R.M.; FRIEU T.W.; AND WILLIS, D.G. ffiJAKB. A^ERSL 
>^SSACHUSEm: HUWN RESOURCE DEVfLOPMENT ^ESS; 1975. . 

• --6- 
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SIMILWLY, A VARIETY Of SKILLS IS NEEDED IN ORDER TO FACILITATE THg 
nACCMNT M»CI5SS. K)ST.,OFTEN' CITED ARE! 
-Iw ORAL AND WRITTEH CcmJNlCATION 
2» READING 

3. CCff>UTATION * / ^ 

M, 8ELf-ASSESS^€^(T 

5. IDENTimNG EhFLCWEffT OPPORTlfllTIES 

6, /job ASSESSMENT 

7» WITING APPLICATION LETTERS 

8i FILLING OUT APPLICATIONS | ^ ^ 

9r -DEVELOPING WSlf«- " — : ■ 

10. TEST TAKING ^ ' 
' U, PUNCTliALITY . . ' ^ 

, INTERVIEWING 



13i SCLF-mRKETING 

M. FOLLOWING UP INTERVIEWS' 

15i PRESENTING A POSITIVE ATTITUDE 

'16. GETTING VoNG WITH OTHERS 

^ 17. DEPENDABILITY 

13. INTERNSHIP SKILLS 

19. JOB f«VMmiNANCE 

20. JOB PROMOflQN 

21. TI^RHINATING A JOB 



• t 
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' NO «HBt%PUqYERS A^© THE JOBS FOR WHICH 'THEY MUST FIND EMPLOYEES 
>«£ AS DIFFERENT AS ONE CAN POSSIBLY IWCINE. HOWEViER, TWERE ARE iCHE. 
^EE MKTS A S TO WHY A PP LICANTS D O N QT G ET 1>€ JOB FO R WH I C H T HeY AP P LY. 



liSE INCLLDE SUCH THINGS AS THE FOUOWINR TEN: 
1. .UNSUITABLE APPEARANCE 
, 2. REQUEST OF UNREALISTIC WASES 

3, UNBUSINESSLIKE AHITUOE OR MWiWtOR 

QUESTIONS ASKED GIVE 1HE ir^SS ION OF NOT WANTING TO W5RK • 
' 5. ' EXTREMt?|(IRVOUSNE'sS 

6.' UNFRIENDLY MANNER ^ ' 
> 7. FAILURE TO BE ONJIME FCR THE INTERVIEW 

8. BRINGING ANCn>CR PERSON ALONG WHEN APPLYING FOR THE JOB » 
'9. GIVING IMPB^S^fON OF '"knowing IT ALL" 
" . 10. UNFAMILIAR LANGUAGE PWSES ' 

■, ■ ' ■ • . 

y • ■ . >■ < 

WHILE IT WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE TO DISCUSS- ALL EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS HEREy 

TH)SE DEALING WITH KEEPING A JCB CANMW BE BY-PASSED. DEVELOPf^NT OF SXlLLS 

NEE^IP TO REWIN EMPlQYED ARE AS CRITICAL AS THOSE NEEDED FOR JPB SEEKING. 

EtELOigR^SiBVEySJtE VEA l. THAT M l ^ - IMPIQYEE TERMINATIONS ARp'piF tq ^iFHA^^tOR<^ 

QmE&_TlM,TtPS01BECIL]L^T ED TQ TECHN ICAL OR orriiPATtr^ui 1 8- FOR 

^ EXA^PLE, BOBBITt' REPORTED THE ^ilitJWING AS BEHAVIORS MOST OFTEN RESULTII^ 

IN JOB TERMINATION: 



t 



l. V ABg^NTCEISM 
2i V-TARDINKS • 
3/'^'U\CK OF MOTIVATION 



- . f^lJJj,.^^''*^^^^^'^' ^ '^D'^EROWIK, FAITH. JQR ■MfllMTTrMAN rE tWRKSHQPt 

, .; A-ffi^BC£^MttiflLJ^ INSTRllttTINfi AHlli^TS ON HQVI TO KEEP ^jR. cS FoHIiRAL ' 
rWcSffc^? KARE^r'^'"^' MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY^ EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN.. ' 

' , ' .. ."^ ■ 'V ' 
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* > 1. WPESPONSlBtUTV ' 

5, LACK OF CONSCIEMTIQUSNESS , 

,6i «N A6 IUITY TO yOLUQW l ^tS TRUCTtO NS • ' 

/. INABILITY TO WORK rMD(EPENEl6rm.Y 

8. tNABILITY TO MEET DEADLINES 

y. UmiE TO ACCEPT .CRITICISf*, AND _ * . 

10. FAlLURe TO C€T ALONG WITH CO-WORKERS . ' , ' ! 

. ' ' ' ■ : ^ ■ ' . ' • ' 

, m TO T>C QUESTION RAISED EARLIER ABOUT WHAT REALLY ARE 

BTLOYABILITY SKILLS SHOULD BE .CLEARLY UNFOLDING. THE A^€RICAN sbciETY' 
_ AM) TIC EDUCA^O^WL SYSTEM HAVE A VERY DIFFICULT T/\SK A^€AD OF TWM IF 
THEY ARE TO. PREPARE YOUTH AND YOUNG ADULTS 'WITH EMPLOYABILITY SKiaS. 
CL£AW,Y, IT IS MUCH EASIER TO TEACWA PERSON TO aEAN A CARBIFETDR THAN 

TO re Plk:TUAL OR DEPENDftBLE; GR TO TAKE Itf/Emol^Y TWN TD BE RESPONSIBLE ^ 

AND SHOW INITIATIVE; OR TO OPERATE A COMPUTER TERMINAL THAN TO GET ALONg* 

"7 WITH CO-WORKERS or' TO ACCfiPT CRITICISM. .' . " 

• IN AN -Omm h 6^J AT A COMPREHENSIVE ANALYSIS AND APPROACH TD SUCH 

SKILLS. THE VO^ATICNAL-THChWlCAL EDUCATION SERVICE OF THE MICHIiSAN DEPARTf^N 
■ OF EDUCATION ISSUED A REOl^ST FOR PROPOSAL ON OCTOBER h 1976. TD FOCUS ON " 
. THE FOLLOWING! - , 

I. 1DENTIFICAT]0N AND VALIDATION OF A COMPREHENSIVE LIST OF E^PLOY^€NT 

SKILLS. ' . : 

.2. DEVELOPMENT OF A MODEL C^I?RICULlM TO ASSIST STUDENTS ,IN AWIRING . ' . , 

*7 'V • SUCH SKILLS. ' - ' .• ' • '^k 

* ■ » ■ ■ 

3, IDENTIFICATION AND VALIDATION OF COMPETENCIES INSTRUCTPRS NEED TO ~ 

ttLIVER SUW A CUIWICULLM. 
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4. DESIGN AND PI^OT THSTIN(> OF PROGRAM TO DEIIVER A. COMPETENCY-BASED 
TRAINING PROGRAM V*1lCH TEACHES EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS. 

- , - — : 

5. TRAININ(VCF WORKSJ^tOf^ FACILITATORS IN T>€ 7\REA. 

6. ASSKSS^<ENT OF SOIOCL DISTRICTS TO DETERMINE DELIVERY SYSTEMS AND 
EDl)CATC« RtSPONS I LU D T lES . 

^ " 7. FIELD TESTING AND TRAINING PROGRAM ON T>€ EDUCATORS in^ILlZING THE 

FACILITATORS. 

T>C END RESULT or T>iIS EFFORT mS BEEN A CURRICULUM OF SPECIFIC EMPLOY- 
ABILITY SKILL COfTETENCIES FOCUSED AROUND T>iE THEME "DEVELOPMENT OF EMPLOY" 
ABILITY SKILLS INCREASES T>€ ODDS, OR QiANCES OF FINDING^ GEHING, AND KEEPING 
A JOB." r^T IS REALLY WHAT IT IS ALL ABOUT - EOUIPPRiG VOUHJ AND YOUNG 
ADULTS WIT>< SKILLS TO MCRE EQIV\LLY CO^PETE IN T>iE hV\RKETPLACE . 

, IF TW!: CONCEPT OF FULL-EITLOYMENT IS EVER TO APPROACH RFj\L!TY> TH^N 
IT IS IMPERATIVE THAT YOlFTVi AND YOUNG ADULTS HAVE THE NECESSARY EMPL0VABILI7Y 
SKILLS TO ACQUIRE AWD MAINTAIN A COMPETITIVE vJOB IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR OR TO 
, MOVE FROM COVER^^^^NT SUBS ft)I ZED EMPLOYMiNT AND TRAINING TO A JOB IN THE 

"REGILAR'' LABOR ^Vf^RK£T. ■ , , . 

T>€ come I L OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS CAN BE INSTRUMENTAL IN SEEING 
T>V\T A/'FRICAN YOUTH AND YOUNG ADULTS HAVE ACCESS TO PROGRAMS THAT PROVIDE IN-^'- 
^ STRUCTH^J FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF E^PLOYABILlTY SKILLS. THE COUNCIL ^NEEDS TO 
..'^ VERIFY T>IE MOST CRITICAL EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS AND TAKE AGC^ESSIVE STEPS TO 

^h^HAVE C.E.T.A. TRAINING A^ID VOCATIONAL EIXCATION PROGRAMS INCORPORATE SPECl'^IC 
^^|riNSTRlJCTIONAL PROGRAMS AND VERIFICATION THAT ENRaLEES HAVH DEMONSTT^^TED ■ 
ATTAINMENT OF THESE SKILLS. AGGRESSIVE STEPS SHOULD Al.SO BE TAKEN TT) GET 
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SCHOaS AND CE.T.A. PROGRAMS 70 fiEKFINE THE ROLE AND F|F.SPONSIB!LnY OP 

OXWSELms T(>viNCU/D6 T>WT OF ASSISTING YCUNTi PEOPLE TO DEVELOP EM^^LOY- 

A8ILIJY SKILL COrT>HTENCE' SltH STEPS CODLD GO A LONG WAY IN FOCUSING. tIAT I ONAL ^ 

ArTEIiTn>< CN TV^t LACK OF m iNSTIUiTIONAL SYSTEM FOR MCMNG STliDENTS, PARTICU- 

lAW-Y INNER CITY MINORITY YOlfTH, FROM CU^SROO^tyTO WORKJKXX^S. 

IN ADDITION TO UCSE ALPEADY CITED ADVAiyf(r>ES OF PROVIDING LEADERSHIP ^ ^ 
H€ SITPORT FOR THIS mi TWDST, TT^E ADOPTI.Oll OF SUCH A PRO(^RAM BY T>€ COUNCIL 



OF QHEF state SChCOL OFFICERS COULD HAVE SEVERAL SICNIFICANT IMPACTS UPON 
YOUTH PDIX:7\TI0N AND EMPLOYMENT: 

Lit would be the first TI^^ a national orc^ization identified a 

^SPECIFIC lET OF P^ASURABLE EXPECTATIONS FOR SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 

2. IT WCXJLD GIVE STUDENTS SO^t SPECIFIC CRITERIA OF WHAT WAS TO BE 
EXPECTED IN SEEKING AND rVVINTAlNING A JOB IN THE MARKETPLACE. 

. 5. it.WQULD PLACE A It^IFQRM CHALLENGE ON CE.TiA PROGRAMS AND SCHOOL?. 
TO PRt^PARE CLIENTS NOT. ONLY WITH OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS BUT. MORE 
1^P0RTANTLY> WITH EMPLOYABlLlTY SKILLS. 

* EVEN MORE HOPEFLL> fWROUCH- THE LEADERSHIP OF IKE CCXWCIL, SIGNIFIGWT 
fCOIFICATIONS COULD BE lw>E TO OUR PRESENT SYSTEM BY INTEGRATING OCCUPAT I OfWL 
I^ILLS W!T>I EMPIOYABILITY SK(IlS; THUS, PROVIDING A.MAJOR STEP TCWARD FULL 
EMPLOVM^m- OPPORTUNITIES FOR-YOinH. aUCb^A^PiMJiOUUiJEJiBUakN^ 

SEEKlMLJ£Lt^A.VEJ8M^tlt^t-ERCCR^^j^ 
ltLIhE.£MPmfMlLliIl.SJUJJ.^ 

aOBBQuEHflCWtiai. THE OUTCOME OF T>€SE EFFORTS COULD BE STATE CBRTIFICATtCN (JF 

,. -U- 
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tWPtOYABILITY SKILLS VWICH WOULD ACO AN ACOITICNAL P»«SSLRE ON THE ^WKET- 
PUCE SYSreW TOTRWIDE JOB OPPORTUNI TIE^FOR YOnH IN PARTlfuLAR IflftAN 

CITY MI N O RI TY YCT/R I . : — 

AGAIN, HayEV€R> SIGHT CAM«T BE LOST Of THE IMPACT HC COUNCIL COULD 
HAVE IN THIS PROCESS AND THE ^¥^JOR CONTRIBUTICN THAT COULD WE mX. TD 
AnCRJSS EXISTING EDiJrATIONAiyEf^l.OYMENT PROBLEMS BY PROVIDINP THE LEADERSHIP 
FOR A J'd^Wlf.Nr BCND BETWEEN EDUCATION AND ALL PHASES OF EMPLOVMENT. THE 

OVUB^t IS OIRS; 
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9INAT0I WtLLXANt AND NIHBIRS Of TNI tlNATI COMMITTII ON LABOK 
AND HUMAN K|»OURC«l. t AM J09IPH MANNON. OINIRAL SUPIRINTINDINT 

t tH -ClI T Of CN XCAOO i CN OO L Pl i TRICT. g-D UlY A Pf N l C t A T I TNI 

OPPORTUNITY TO OfflR T|tTTMONY* AT THIf COMMITTII MIARXNO cONCIRNINO 
Yi^TN UNINPLOYMINT, IXPICIALLY MINORITY YOUTI UNIMPLOYMINT . 

THI fOLLOWlNC PIRtPl'cTIVI RILATI8 TO THI DIMIMSI0N8, CAUSIl "" 
AiO IHFLICATIOHS OF TOUT* UNIMPLOYMINT IN THI CITY OF CHICAGO, 

THI DIMINII0M8 Of YOOTH UNIMPLOYMINT CAN Bl milSSID IN TWO ^ 
TItMI. FItST. THI OFFICIAL UNIMPLOYMINT lATt WHICH 01 VIS THI 
PIRCINTACI OF THI CURRINT YOUTH LABQR FORCI WITHOUT J0B8. THlSt 
All TNB YOUTH WHO ACTIVILY SKIK JOBS ^ AHX A PABT OF THI OFFICIAL 
UNINPLOYMINV ftlCORD AND STATISTIC?. A SICOND MITHOD OF Hl>OltTINO 
UNIMPLOYID YOUTH IS TO IStlMATI THI . PlBCRNTAGI OF THK POTBHTIAL 
LABO.t FOICI WITHOUT JOBS. THI DIFFIHINCI B^WBSN THI NUNBIB OF 
YOUTH AVAILABLI FOB JOBS AND THI NUMBBB ACTUALLY WOBKINO 18 THI 
AAtI OF JOBLISSNISS. THIS IS THI SIGNIFICANT AND CBUCIAL FIOUBI 

IN DIALING ^WITH TOUTH UNIMPLOYMINT. 

IN THE INNIB CITY OF CHICAGO, THIBI ABB MANY ADULTS AND IVIN 
MOBI YOUTH WHO HAVB HAD A SIBIBS OF UHFAVOBABLB BXPBBIBNCKS IN THft 
LABOB MAtMT OVBB AN BXTKNDBD PBBIOD OF TMIB . THB8B UHFAVOBABLB 
IXPIBIBNCBS INCLUDB (1> FILING MANY APPLICATIONS AND NOT BBING 
CALLBD FOB AN INTB^VItW; (2) FAIUNO BMPLOYMBNT PAPER AND PENCIL 
TESTSj (3) HAVING Bt|^ PBOMISBD JOBS THA* NEVER MATEBIALIZBj (4) 
BEIN6 PLACED IN A JOB AMD LAID OFF AFTBB A BBLATIVELY SHOBT TlMBr 

(5) BRING BEJBCTED FOB LACK OF ADEQUATE TBAININQ AND EDUCATION! AND 

(6) BEING BBJECTBD FOB A JOB BECAUSE OF PERCEIVED RACIAL BIAS. 
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MANY KOM^VHITI YOUTH BICONI rRUSTRATID. CYNlCAl/^lfb ALIENATED 
AFTBt HANY Of THi ABOVE EXPEEIENCEt. THEY IKOHE A PARTY OP THE 
Mi'DDEN UNBKPLOYED/ AVAILABLE POR VOEK BUT HOT 9EBK1NQ IT THEOUCH ~ 
CHANNBLB LINKED TO^ STATISTICAL RECORDS, ORGAHIXATIONS LIKE THE 
CNiCAGO URBAN LEAGUE, AND SOKE LOCAL COMMUNITY GROUPS, RAVE ASSESSED 
THE RATE OP JOBLESSNESS I(j THE INNER CITY AMONC NON-WHITK YOUTH, ^ 
AND ESTIMATE tT TO BK 45 TO 60 PERCENT IN SEVEI^L INNER CITY AREAS. 



ALLOWING POV A RBASQJIABLE MARGIN OP UROR, THE fOINT IB WHILE THE 
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DIMENSIONS OP XOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT CAN ^MERALLY BE CONSIDERED AS A 
MAJOR ECOHOMICr Ji>^ SOCIAL PROBLEM, SPECIPICALtr ^HON-WHITE ^OUT 
UNEMPLOYMENT IS A S>RERE, EXPLOSIVE AND OUTRAGEOUS PROBLEM. T,HE 
PARTICIPATION IN THE JOB MARKET OP NON-WHITE YOUT^ LIVING IN THE 
MNNKR CITY IS CRITICALLY LOW* IN^ADBQUATE, AND HAS, BEEN WORSENING 
POR A DECADE. WHILE THE HIGH SCHdOL GRADUATES AMO^G WHITE YOUTH 
HAVE SICNIPICANTLY GREATER PARTICIPATION IN TME4lA»0R . MARKET THAN 
DROPOUTS, THE SAMK IS Ng^ TRUE PQ* NON-WHITES. | ' 

ONE EXPLANATION VoR THIS PHENOMENON COULD POSSI^BLY BE tHE PACT 
THAT DROPOUTS DO NOT CONTINUK TO ACTIVELY SEEK EMPLOYMENT APTKR 
BETNa OUT or THK JOB MARKET POR AN EXTENDED PERIOD OP*riME, AND THEY 
BECOMR A PART OP THE JOBLESSNESS RATHER THAN THE OPFl<fIAL STATISTICS, 

AND NON-WHITE YOUTH, ^INCB THERE IS A WIDE DI PPERENTI A^ . THE UNKHPLOY- 
MENT RATE POR WHITE YOUTH IS APPROXIMATELY tHr ?AMK AS ^HE JOBLESSNESS 
POR NON-WHltP. ADULTS. \ 

\ 

THE POUR MAJOR CORRELATES WITH THE EXCESSIVELY HIOH\RAtE OP 
UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG NON-WHITE INNER CITY YOUTH ARE: (1) THE DWINDLING, 

- 2 - • . ' 
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DISTINCTIONS MUST BE MADE BBTWfiEN THK UNEMPLOYMENT RATE POR WHITE 
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NOVIHC OUT AND^ACK or umriLLtD, SIMI-IKILLIO and rACTOHY-TVPK 
' JOiS MOM THE INNER CITY} (2) SOHE RACIAL OISCIlIHrNi^ION BXIJtBNCKl 

(i). 8aUCA?I0SAL FROIL E MS DULV INU ^rnOH TH I HOME. THE ifmOl AND 

Tlif COMMUNITJT; (4) THi CNANGINO AND CHAHOED ATTITUDES, OF INNER CITY 
tOUTN TOWARD THE JOR MAkKET. ARISING OUT Of RISING SXPRCTATIONS , 
AND (S) DISCOURAGRHRNT. DESPAIR AND ALIENATION RKSUl.TINC FROM A 
LACK or PROGRESS IN ALLEVIATING THE PROBLEM oriLoH-WlHITE YOUTH 
UNEHPLOYMKHT IN THE INNER CITY. 

THE NEGATIVE IMPACT OP JOBLESSNESS ON MAMY Of OUR TOUTH IS 
OirrjtfULT TO ASSESS. WE DO ENOW. HOWEVER. THAT THE LIFESTYLE WHICH 
RESULTS PROM PROLONGED UNEMPLOYMENT AND WBLPARB LEVELS OP INCOl^ 
IS DEVASTATING TO THE HUMAN SPIRIT. GENERATES DESPAIR. HOP BLE8SNES8 . 
AND PLAYS HAVOC WITH THE VALUES WHICH ARE PART OP THE AMERICAN DREAM, 
AN UNDFRCLASS OP THE POOR, ALIENATED PROM THR DREAM AND HOPBS OF OUR 
SOCIRTY. HAVING A SENSE OF NOT BELONGING TO THE MAINSTREAM. AND 
FEELING LIKE OUTCASTS IN THEtR OWN 4hd. IS BEING EXPRRIENC'^D IN 
THE INNKR-CITTBS OF THIS NATION BY JO<BLESSNBSS . 

THE PROBLKM HAS BEEN DEFINED AS I NATIONAL CRISIS IN SCOPE, 
AND TMRKXTENING TO THE STABILITY OK CHICAGO AND OTHER CITIBS. THE 
CONSEQUENCES OF JOBLESSNESS FAR OUTWEIGHS IJTS COST. ALLEVIATING 
UNKMPLOYMENT IS THE SOUNDEST INVESTMENT THE CITY OF CHICAGO AND 
AMERICA CAN HAKE. THE DIVIDENDS IN TERMS OF ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND 
MORAL UPLirr ARE OF GREAT »ACN ITUDE . 
RBeOMMBNDATIO^S THAT CAN BE OFFEREDt 

THE^riRST RBCOHMENDX'TION fhOULD BE. AND 18, TO IMPROVE 
NATIONAL BCOftOHY. NONETIULESS . AN IMPROVED ECONOMY IN 

THE PAST DECADES HAS NOT CONTRlTjUTED SUBSTANTIALLY tO 
^ ' . . 3 . . 
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KON-WHITI YOUTH VNIHrtOYHIIITv MOR tlAi IT RIDUCID THI 
DISFAitlTT •ITUIIM tMl RATH OF NOM-VHlTt YOUTH AiD 



HON-VHlTt ADULT UM^HrLOYHlilT . 
. SOCIAL ORPIR itbtT HAKI A COMHlTHlNT IN JOBS* ItTKIR 

ritlVATi OR FUBLIC 81RVICB» TO TUB ALLKVIATIOW Of THB 
rROttlBH or YOUTH UNBHPLOYNBIIT IN GBNIRAL, AND NON-VHtTB 
YOUTH UNBHPLOTMBNT IN f ARTICULAR. If THIS COMMITMENT 18 ^ 
NADR AND CARRIlD OUT, THB NBBDBD MOTIVATION » UFSURGB IN 
triRiT AND 8BtP-BPypRT WILL BB OBNBRATKD TO ACCOMPLISH 
tVBBTANTlAL ALLBVIATtON OP TRB PBOBLBM. 

MORB WORK-STUpY PROGRAMS SHOULD BB BStABLISHBt) IN OUR SCHOOLS, 
IN COMBINATION VITH THB BASIC AND REMEDIAL ACADB^MIC PROGRAMS, 
, JOBS MUST BB AVAILABLE AFTER THB COMPLETION OF EDUCATIONAL 
AND JOB-TRAININC PROGRAMS. WITHOUT JOBS. PBUSTRATIOH, 
CYNICISM AND ALIENATION WILL CERTAINLY SET IN. 
BECAUSE MANY EMPLOYERS DO NOT "HAVE ABILITY TO TKAIN IN- 
BEEVICE, PUBLIC SERVICE JOBS WOULD SERVE TO COMPLETE THE 
ORIENTATION TRAINING. AND READINESS OF MANY YOUTH FOR THt 
WORK WORLD. PUBLIC SERVICE JO^ ARE NBBDBD AS AN ENTRY 
LEVEL PLACEMENT TECHNIQUE. ' 



\ 



THE PLACEMENT OF YOUTH IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR AT PUBLIC 
EXPENSE IB A SUCCESSFUL AND PROVEN STRATEGY FOR QIVlNG THEN 
AN 0?PORTUNITY TO PROVE THEIR CAPACITY AND WORTH AS PERMANBjMT 
BMPLOYBESi AND FOR BEING TRANSITIONED INTO UNSUBSIDIBBD JOBS/ 
PROGRAMS BNOULD DEVELOP NOT ONLY THE WORK ETHIC. BUT A MORAL 
tENBE OP CONTlilBUtINO TO SOCIETY. WORK SKILLS AND ECONOMIC 
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IMOBmNDIHCIt, BUT 50G1AL UTILITY WITH LIARNING AND INCOHK. 
. KXPtHMENTATION IN DRVELOPIHG BPrBCTlVf 8TRAT«Ot«8 Of HARHIHO. 
-"H^'UvMiui, rOR WO«K AND SOCIAL gSKFULNKSS SHOULD BK UN08RTAKEII, 

80 AS TO HODUCK HODELS fOR MPLICATIOH. 
. PAKKNTS SHOirl.D BK INVOLVED IN ALL PROGRAMS, SO THAT VALUE 
CHANOKS WILL OCCUR. AND RKINrORCBMBNTS WILL BE MADB^ 
Tljj S JLl. JLS S^B NXIAL : 
. j)»BLESSmSS AMONG INNER CITY YOUTH IS A MAJOR CRISIS IN 
CHICAGO. AS IN SOME OTHER GREAT AND OLDER CITIES. THE 
PROBLEM, HAS BEEN WORSBNINQ AND HAS NOT BEEN ALLEVlATBD 
SUKFICIENTLY DURING THE UPTURNS IN OUR NATIONAL ECONOMY. 
TO SAVE A aSNRRATION OP POORLY EDUCATED, ALIENATED AND • 
CYNICAL YOUTH PROM A LIPK OP WELFARE. CRIME AND DEPRIVATION. Wl 
SHOULD ESTABLISH ON-GOING P«OGRA>!S TO SALVAGE THEM. THESE 
WOULD INCLUDE KRIM^ATIONAL REMEDIATION. WORK-STUDY, APPREN- 
TICESHIP TRAINING AND TRAINING FOR SOCIAL UTILITY 'aHD CIVIC 
RESPONSIBILITY. THESE PROGRAMS SHOULD A ESTABLISHED IN 
CONJUNctlON AND COLLABORATION WITH BUSINksS. INDUSTRY. LABOR, 
THK MKDtA AND THE TOTAL COMMUNITY. \ . . 

IT HAS BK*!N VALtDATKD BY THE SENATE d KLBCfSoMfJiTTBE IN THEIR 
1972 STUDY ON " THE COST OK DROPPING OUT" THAT THIS VPE OK SALVAGE 
PROGRAM PAYS A NATIONAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE TO SIX DOLLARS FOR ONB- 
TO SAY NOTHING OF THE OTHER SOCIAL. MORAL AND CIVIC DIVIDENDS. 
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Youth And th^ Work Placr: V«rtp«ctivfft 

for th« Comintt l>«o«d« 

^ .. . p^|L4on*4 *t«t«»»nt~-hy- D<>n*W Kb«rlr " 

Th^ 18 - 2ii yrar old population vill ileoHua in the decade of the BO'a 
from JO million to 25 million. TUiu fairly rapid fall in the youthful pop- 
ulation haa led to apeculaCion on itii poaaihle effect a. Some predict a 
withering away of auch problem areaa aa the high ratea of youth crime and 
youth uneraploymunt . Othera Contend there are itructural problerta in our 
aoCiety and that they will not evaporate with changing population Qphorta. 



Whatever the anawer the 80' a bring* to theae problems, it ia clear 
to thin observer that then* will be no decline in the energy of youth, 
the idealism of youth, nor in youthful deairen for riak and adviuiture. 
Theae are predictable characteri Ht ica of young people «i)o have paaaed 
through A childhood both phyaicallv and mentally we 1 1 -nour iahed . 

Kqually predictable i« the growing need f or>.f ervicea . Many of theae 
aervicoa can b« performed competently by young people. Tlioy can take care 
of chihiren at day-care centera. They can help old folks with their shop- 
ping and minor repair a and keep thrm out of nursing homes. Tbey can de- 
tect the preaence or absence of insect a in fields and orchards and there- 
by reduce both coat a and peaticide pollution. Tt^ey can build windmills 
and weather ixe homvs to save energy. 

The energies of young people could be joined with the needs of society 
in a program of national aervice. In addition, auch an effort would con^ 
tribute aubstant ially to the goal* of work experience and employabi 1 ity . 
In the following deacription of national asrvice publiahed in Voluntary 
Action l^aderahip (Summer 1979), a program design ia outlined that would 
aasisfe all young Aroer leans of at l«8t one year of work experience in the 
human, social or environmental services. 
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A Call for 
IVational 
Service 



By Donald J. Eb#rly 

for r/iis cihtnlf/ A Gftnup poit nuuhn tnf c.,/ ..w ,.„^ 
iMMtmft n ooMhva fevHUino [f? t^,./, ^» ,^,* , 

wVtm/»/K/>^f,on4/ t»/wi'«# /. vvt)f;ft/ ;„ivn j/) o,) 

Oon f6tr/K >• « ttnro/ po/jcK *n«/Ki/in ACTION i Of^c« 
o/^//c>' antf Pfjrtnmff H« «/.io >s « mtmbt/ of !fh> Com 
mitf for th^ Study NMiton^J S»tv,co «n<f 9H0CuUvm 

fPf$§ntt hit p^fton^t vfwpoiniis (vn n^uonMl t0fvic9 
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OiU} your 

>n ffibtuary Hep f>uui McCfOikey jt (R^CsId) and *4 

t^<ii itm ?2m) Jh9 piopoiffa itH^iSiation oWe/i tout on 

s^yivH^ Of 4 CiW}t)in4iuon of ih9 two Ihtni. on Muy JO. fHo 
MoC/oNfctty jnnouncftd ho wootd mtK>duc9 «n 4m§na 
'twnt to ihM O9fns0 O0f}Mttm9nt Prt>cw#m«n/ Ml (HR 
4040). Which woutd psv tho way Ithfough i ttu<ty! Por ,i 
NMioihii )/^uth Setvictf ;}it9fnativ« ms/kirf of f9sumpt*c^ 
oi me» iitt%iQht aiQft' 

Way .K) j/so matkiHi tho canvonmg of a two d$y 
tiwiit ,S>/v,c# Conttftwnco hvta ,n « suburb )t W9%hif>g^ 
ton. oc Jho /noo/my mmm/mi'Dy tt^ CoiDiDittf 
tho study of Natior^al Smvicn. which nK'-rytly com 
iiiot<Hfo ^O mor}th ^tudyot natiomi} svrvice rh9 250con^ 
foionco p^toapanti agrMd mat na/wwi/ youtn s^vtct 
mutnyot M thorough national dobaio with sticng pattici- 
p.Uion by Yiumg pgoplo " While thertf w<l$' no consantui 
on whm forru national s0rviC9 should take }naryy /n- 
dividvAls ottorod llmir own ,d9^n aryd n?(x/o/s 

O'W puttKipant [Xmald kbo/ly h.^s t>Mn an advo^atm 
ot .1 national youth service tot yeais Ho pto$or^ts noro hif 
/>i'/s,)/).,/ o/. /.flr-on/i/ so/wco, suggoitmg % modo' 

tuisfid on thi% countty s past oxponmc^i with tho coi^copt 



;Hl UNUH) SrATtS Nt^OSi FULI SCAIE PRO- 

*l'»tO<\9 Ma 2 1/2 niilhnn 16 lo 24 y«i/ oldl who ir» 
unmnployoil AfKl kwKmg lo» vwxk Many cannot git i job 
snnpfy hernnae ihoy no^t hnvf .-^jid i |0b Th« govf rnmtnt 
! brortk Ihi4 cycle by b«comif>g |tt« imployt ; of ht%\ 
'Vrn)i\ odtiimg out young puople i full yoot of WOZk •XMfi 

n»i> nirml c«M be kiund in nuc h iroit is tdoojlion. hf gllh 
« «">i«rvrtHo*» «m1 houung. wr\tra m.ibn% of young ptcpit 
r.w^ bo engigmj vM«ctiv«ly to licKIt rtttited probrtmt 

fh# rte«ij cin h« found by •n/iminif>g |h« bofxJ of l/uii ^ 
u»jH oxisli b«tw««a young p«opti and (htir govt intn«n| m i 
r^ortUhy socwty In th« pn .t 1 5 y«ari. tr^at bond fiii t>%como 
sotioiisly cofioditd A property conciivtd. wtll /yn program 
'» rtiHioMiH leivice would, batp roalott lh«$ bond 

'n.iiiy Ihr n^d cin b« foofxi m tht idtiliifn of youog 
in^-'pU> Many behovt ot w.m to baliavo that whit OMdi to 
h^f i!on« oin ba dona A tystam whfcfi daniat mjllKMii of 
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The ii(^(h! ran he foiiiul 
ainonjc^ our 2'/2 niiilioii ui.ioinpUmHl 
to 24-v(Nir-ol(h». 



OJlltlllltlO ll' l^inMl 1)^ MM 'Illy s ■lp(MlS 

.iiiiiii\l,lk.|t>lip iii(>\s,ii)v 

|I|I4•^ IlUiy . fit' 



■ 1 « %Y'^l<flV) tl'^l S«i<ii]i lh«4i(t 

II m IhtR iMSl poiMi Htjil in, I'll s'> iiply iitrlHUTMi.,iiii-i .1 julin 

p((>gf«(n fiDill ,1 MtlVii M l)lni]t,|iM A\ fi«.|)|)|i,|l Ki'.iK.ii I'S inif 

>)(i(K)Muni(iMn 'o' (iiiDMiK giowKi ilm Iimi> in iuIiii'mI-mii 
iru i^Hmngly l.)h«tn ( .no <il Mmi pi-Mtii^ li(>j> v>i sii-. iH ''..m.in 

imiMlH .IIMJ HMI W-ly tiM'Y '■•^*»' 'IMN"U| 'i' 

podiliM o If Umi ■ ni<«*'*l uiiinii.iliKi I - y>>iii<i| i>(h>ii»< \].t>its 

H>» «*iHMn!ni n ll ilolivi'i ■IK} Mji ' ^^M '"ry a n 'i.tvi' 

|h<» ( iiiWrtliiiu fi jimJ ki>iiw'i"w ' i ■<•'»'{ H'l- 'ii.pij., , if tru' 

Th« MIKtary tNrvic« I«9il9~ 

Foi ^^u^^ nl Hi.\ iJi-i sunn lUP"!^ ' ^. .i-vj m''' .it-. I 
wiiiiitHi tiavn oniiSltMl c.it t\ yom i> i' «■ ,iii iiuniiTi <ii,iit,|t^ 
Utti (f Wdit ltdi .t{)pi(i,v r>ii^} ilti( iMiir .i| yiitii'>tui [mhi>iI>i 
fK)i> >iciw^tvf}( Aiul WiPi f>p iuti*'( ^-f' ' ■> iltii lull* i[) 'iijr 
iixtiliily i#Ktrthlf\ftiiiiH>t . (>i>hrui.ili(>i> tit Mi(i ML V<>|(iIIIo(m 
foir* <>* it^ pte^<«l>l (or'ii siwint't HiM(k<>ly Mi|i vfii i wnHfd 

plOhAtlly W<ll tlH fo<( IKl ht I tMirilttI r>|}lwn(fH KIl ItMHing tl^44 

Aty\n ntnmhy mMhu] I<< inti?^l i>i^ nvilnu} ■ m,ii(]||\ nl .i 

1 11 01 <'«)n{UV Uut n »il t ull'iivj l> ll k Si'vtiM'ly '"'^ yni.ll' (MT^plnY 

fti«r\t picigfAOH nit <ls Ui idi Mi.iMi !hf iltf.ii livrHi>s\ ol in<i< 
tfliy nf|iv«(.«) to iMdio /iMjng uttt*li>«r 

A IhiMl { hoct.it woiiM tip .1 M.liitn In th,i itr.ill ii tJi.il M.m 
ptir)^ Ihn ii{|ti(i(ii|l solvit <» .»MOii>.»ltvi» woiiii} ilrsj <t>»» !Im> 
rwvfl tui yOH'tg pvuptip lo notvo m tiut^ i iv>li.ii> iitililiiry 
CApacthOft tnvitif ttmn> to vchjuloo' h^t \ iH'uni) I'li mhvuo 
h«ro(« Uwy «f« 2') vfliwn oUl .nul tostm I \hv ijt ill in ihu-w 

who tt^i iU)t VMUlt^lOWtnd Uu .|Hy KiOtl .if M,»tuii',|i smvu i> No 
0I>« WOnllJ bo iliriMfl<l Mti npt (it nnhl.ltY \|tJvm> 

Somi» njilnv\,il nttrvn M iHJvtu-.imR mM.il^ly' Amil.w M/'i>o» 
400 nAvtfiflhj ThinHjOM* Mir»tni'tjr» or^UMuf |h,»l 1 lo«u) u\n 
iiiOQtnm ol volut>l.UY I >iliofi.ii^'.<<ivii i< MClilit o{)vi'il*' ttHt 
n««c1 t(u 4 (lidti. tint fi ll wnulit (]Mtt(w,iU> n ':pitit loiviro 
tmoi^O young pBOpl«» Ihnl ^ouUl (OMift iti 1 ^\jl)iriO"i mitn 
bcr o* wlunturtin for nuiil.nv ^»"vk i» 

; 

A N«Uon«l 8#rvlc# Proposal . 

IfJ^aHy. It ptoUfAOt of oali't^Ml \t«>vii-o tHmiUl bi* dcnvrd 
froit) lh« iTUilUAi i#ni,Kji)H>hi(«(v l»i'it Hl>oi]Ut *^*\\\ ti«>iwf^<ii i\ 
«ntt itfi young pm)plw llm ^itiil** out oi i (loi oni Int iln 
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NMkmtl S9nfic9 k not 9 new 

G0iK9pt . . . 

• WMiMi jMMt (h« thiofittctl fouhdMion {or naliortil 
iiivici <n 1906 in AO (iiiy intdiid Thi Mp4ftl (quivtUni of 
W«i n YOung mn mt^ conictrylid 10 do m'uch*of tht toughiil 
nonmtiivv woik thai htd to bo doni. J*mii oiQyid. thoy would' 
dovtkp III! cenftdonci tnd wguld bi billif talhiii oM 
iiKhtii ot thi (oIlowtnQ ginifilKHi ' 

• fW CivtliM CMiimttvii Cw»s (C€C) Mtf Hm NottMil 
YwA AMnUtritiwi (HtA) wtfi oi^oomd tn ihi '3Di ot two 

01 Piiifdtfll Rooiivolt'i (Oiponioi to Ihi dipitiKon Moro thon 

2 1/2 nilbon younQ niA imollid in, thi CCC. whicll^ wm p«l« 
ciivod to bo Iht most tuccilllul ol Rooiovoll'i Niw Oi«l 
yromi hi pufpoii woi two told to Iftnifii mot^iy to Ihi - 
llhiough iltoimtflli loni diiicily to Ihi tafnitiii of.CCC tftiolliii) 
«od to piitorm niidid coniofvailon woik 

Thi NYA wii lo<9«r ihth ih« CCC but (icolvtd tin occlthp 
Alio. Ihi NYA WII toil diiltnclivf in iiviiil toipicli U tntillo^ 
16 (0 24 voir oldt of both lo^iti tnd hod progromi for iludiMi 
ond noftihidinli pMltciponll workid rn iholi homo towfu. 
Ovtf tho llfo of iHt NYA. Iiom 1936 to 1343 thin woro 4.8 mil 
lion pirticlpofitl. iboul Iquilly divMid bolwill^ mill ofvd loiiiff 
TW 11 kMt ii roidily Kknowlidotd 01 ont of Ihi bolt tnviit 
inorHi «voi Mido by tho U S Qovoinmini By ittuming to H)i tox 
cofliii iivorol tKnii 01 rnych moniy o> ihi $1 5 bii(ion ipifM o# 
Idttcotion and IriMimi wdft thi Gl BilLlrom 194ft 54. H wm 0 
toimd icoflomtc invtiimoni fiy producing vwhai wii gonototty 
concidid 10 bi ihi |ioii group of ttudinti ivtr found OA AmiikaR 
compuiii. II wn an invoitmint ui (ho ^illty at «dvca(kM. ly 
gtoaily bfoidiniofl tho locio oconomlc prpflli of pinoni fokti oa 
10 hlfhir advcailon. thi Gl Bill wii an (flvoiimaftt trt dfffKiatyi 

inniilty, ihiti woia pfid^ctiani thai ihi niwAng Gli wtvld ra* 
quira I glial dial af couniitino and would noi tccop I iha MrtHii 
ly of thi adtica(a«i instaad. ihi Ota dfmonittMaitha valui el an 
ixpiMtflca.tMdH iniarludi la lirmil adttcaiion 

Alia, ihi rtiafnliiida' of rai^ii wai vaiify uAdtfaillmiiid. 
Atihoafh aipiiii pradlctid that liti fhOA tni linih af ttii 
vaiirani wmM liiHia ihi Gl BUI. ttta (Mai tmaHmiiM cama la 7 1 
midlan pifitni, of W pirtint of tWal itifAla 

• TbafMMaCatH* criaiadtn 196), dii|rovtdihipr«dkt^ 
of then wfta ciNad it a "hfddii cMpC at tami^ffd ll iKa 
r.hiMrin'i CtHiadt of Ihi Mlddli Afti Whoft^ Miifwrtanti 



>;t2( iiNrAiiY v.Tic>N tiAornftM<» 
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riur now! can ifc toiiiid 
/m siiclr areas as 
ediK ation, lu?alth, conseiVa^tion atid hoUsing, 



n«tU. Y»Ajiig pnuplo. out o\ |«^p^l^ i u,i in^i/ »u»i.M*jr 

••tl ^ H|llXir\^it>tMlv roi .« ni."i,:0 .^t M>ivif-r n '^ piKfi ■, 

U woiiUl bo op^ri r^) .ill yfuiiij i)iMiii« „ 

• H (rtK)uUl iHHui'« -.» ri;in*-iior' i)i«r.^xj itxj-'jr 'finV,; "yr.n s 
ttllowii\g tiino for gioWrii .»ihJ tf^i »M'nr.ir'C.n 

• PaftiripiMiiH> w..>uru t)t» .i-. jngro .t. , vnw u i _,,>.i,ii 
(July «nt«i#»{i mm r^y'.^ii i»,wrii.\ 

• l^ woutd DC bJscd on irm !iui;{i 'oi n.jv»ii,j jtr^i 
(otiiied 

•ininent ' 

• S*jivii e YvtJVjU) iM" Uii 1 pori' -M.ipi f(.i,i 

Aft«r Service 

How win %{ivr» .1 tjrogj.Mi ^n" * ulr^jv.i ,!^ ivii.,m,;,-n irtiM 
I <>ini)l«t!(ifi n( ^t?ivii|W t t^.if.iti.tl •i(Mvii.«'.'>Jit.,iuJ fio ,1 
^ KHiIi e <it iilfnittMlii^ti ,it^'\\\ iiitis ini} i'i!ih III' O llM* 

ri) IhB4-iHl.ll(>yi?»UHl Soivict) .»t'i3 Lun'i'.ifMtv I i. .»tnH» 
SOCOIHI. nrtltorw^J #«tvvii « -.hinjlil roMlly 

lommd oy irto prttfuip.idi in* • utiilrciitn'M 
{ltsriip(iv«. fiifiio* rn.v^ lUkJgnn'ni.ii .iinl snuijo 
ouloorng'piMicip.jnis ro gi;l tiuyviiul Uio untj.ti luiiiJri 
toi whi^'h ihey iw« (ju,ii»t»eiJ 

fhirO nahon.ir ^t»ivn i» Hho^UJ otioi p.tttiv 'H-n^ls .uj nit.. .i 
liftnal enlnloinpiu ,| Cil Bm U'l iMii>intiniiy si'fvi. i' .iimtg 
tines "it on^ piooost'il hv fc I'uM M i rvHiJs.in .nwj i i w)k 
N«wnian .n 19^2 Al a Imuj wIm-h ihv? i',, n,ri Im n .i.t.ir^ mm 
vrct. >% rhiv^ging it-, ■ h.ii.utoj .uuJ sijpi'nut 
p8Ck«0«5 ( onsislir^^^ ;>t losns ,griw»f, .will wi>iK ittuly i>ii>^' 
g(/«m» arejiK^king Ol)Ul>^lunrll^^^ U^^ '-igfii^i inJui .it viii ulnuis^ 
*^ifHv«»-Srtt. rhir» 15 .1 uom>uU»^ tsstu? Hiil •! mh* fi.jtion yv uils to 
construct- iru:«niiviH fof' p.utu *{i,»li'^fi m n\tioini s.wvi r .in 
Assi>V"«ttKl «Khn;iUrvin,^k ontitK'i^ll'fU "v^nfi ot )f>i' iMnst^< do 
lis^tni Wiys to {jo 1! * 



('M.iliU' 
lo .litis 



1 nwf 
drill 



qyiniW. wrhtfi ihf Hli|(>mMll lo !• vi^M and ^ ik^c- 
tivti inrttltitic. rtii rtior^ WN kli llfMlftClory, 

Whili tfijrKiKl mi PiKi Cwpi i\4 no4 ttvt Hp la Hit 
hopii ol HI twlv.Wv«cMit. II conlifMMt lo sianri at a i«aU ictta 
mQif\ ef t ptoffiM wfMfa itvtiMMnI ixprMiti Iti H«|i in 
young piopia . whara' young ptof la raipond poiilivaly lo ttui im\, 
whata (hay do gotd wofk undar dillKull ctrCMRiiHKH; Mid 
whara.ihay dturn wilh a ^ility ol Mdti^lafxhnf and wiUwi 
(hit tould ba Khiavad m no othar way 
• ^ /tffHWamM camiittaitii. in 1^, axammid RatianaJ 
vKa *?»d tttmtd 10 ba an Hta vargt ol racomnindrng it miiili 
Whrta Houia ofliciati lold lha commtttlDn ihiiPwould ha AO 
moniy lof luch a p«o|ian Conia^yanlly, Itia ctiuniino^ imply 
racoffimandad jtxptrinHnial piogrami lo iiit lha idaa 

Ai that iMa, lha natwal taivica itiua wai pareaivad nvmvly. 
'19. Wiil a oaiKHYil Hryic« ariamativt maka lha draft flwa 
aquiubia ^" 

Navarithlf » iha national Siivtca concapl wai tximinad r 
c^DJlly than it h«J btan lop miny yaiti Apiit from tha i 
iwua^-ttpMiowfing ra((onala a>t)ar9ad' 
ThJjaTffJ^jii nHdt for larvica in lha U S 
^u'>a.^|||^'c*n maal miily al (hiia naadi 
Miny yoUng paoi|la wani to maal lhaia na|#i 
In maaiing thaia naadi. yo^jng paoprla may dtvalop lall conli- 
dtnca pnd civic prtda, ga^n woik aipaiianca, axplori caraar 
ponibiiiuvs. ingaga m (ha woild ouiiida tha ciaiiroom Md away 
l(om TV, diicovai lha lawardt of larvKigothara 
t Sinca lha riMtonpl miaiatt is tirvad by pramolini th«.e«nari1 
willita at wall ai foliating contttuctiva frwvth oppotiuflKltt Uf 
young ciliiani. iha govarnitiani ihoyld guvanlaa opppriuniiiai Ht 
all young paopla to contrtbula a yaaf or*two o( larvica to Aak 
lallow man ' ^ , 

Thaia wart, ol coutia. viiiaihini of thii rfloAata Samt 
bititvad lha caia for national youih ftrvica «vai to sitofti il 
ihould ba raquirad 0) all yadjii pisplt S*na bH*n lha wfvmtfll 
with tha naadi of yoy(4ftaopla tor larvlca axparianca. iUhtr 
w«y. Il was dit{||cull lo tU(|ly ihoia pariiiiani ana-dimaftiiOflit 
quaiiionari. who aik4^^n||^at ara you Uying i& #a. h||^ 
kids grow up or tarva iKM|Kda of lha cemmunUyf " 
• lafvka>kMnli|f4!tf miagtaiian of a laivica a'lipananca ^ 
Wtth tducatioflii MQ<Mihyhai baan avoMng gradually ftr tavafpl ' 
dacidii h II aykpaciat^form ot axparianiial !aarfiin|rdffrivtd > 
diiactly Irwn i^a philoiophiai of William Jamii and Mn Dtway^ r 
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in tho idotilisin 
of our young people. 



»r)Oulil i¥t ri{1illtt«i(J Uii ijli^.'.itiMH My ••.«I'0>«.iI s<*rvK (> 1 >>i'-.(> 
(HOtiittmn vi)Ki4Urttti5 ill >»*iii|il o'U>jJl»«S tin iiitf i.>ti 

•N^.y <J'mlu«»t»» U 'N .1 ■•••ivii n ilt.r ■ -^ jfil [''t"VM<" . »'i .i^'^i-'i 
hit low UU.dfUO Y<HiMy Vi/illlOwl 'mvi'MJ a sliiin»,|ti.'.n;j 

* . ■ / 

A f ly« P«rc«nt Fund for Exptiimvptation 



It 1U( I* U Ti*W'.J' %tJiyii t' liK'VJI.l 

(Jay, il inijv** 'Oil lujul i»>»'»»l -jfli li'siM'jtiii* i^ii i 

tiv« v»' t«m lU)^ Nf»»'kK 'inijui tui iniii i(i.gco hiH 

IhI iI SllHti Mini «><[liHiinu'H.|l ttillilS (irirt.tpS ^vr (ailt^^lit .il 
tiH* tiltAl t)ll(}y»it t^iM.} mlM^^ill SM! Y» f» iWi: 

jiiirn This 'M|^u^^y i uiiiil hft isi'ii t *" ii-si ' i' a ti>Mim^v>t 
su'vii «* {)iotji i'i>'> i-. . f I' ..'I'l.! 1 r.w>.itl.i 

KiHlllliWik (II iM.Hll'* .ttvPi |i iMiHlt^s il ^.iiil' witKr*i>u>Mt 
C^tliiiO iijlliil.ti •irul (uihlii wi fr><r)'« '-• i' ■ ' ' 'tiii<l ' i- 
tOSti'tl undix Itii* ixptriiMiiini ii i|i im 



Evaluation 



i-n«l.|..Viii'ii! 
Mil' If y^.M 



A" K <«Stt .I'Ul K .JiU.n,,.n^j 

• SH«tl|i._jl Auujfig Hip in HI- Nv..!, . t-n".ints 

'«s:tt«Aa«ul lilt' 

a Partii ipitilOO i.Hits bv i>i-<ii> \;ii«pf -i^K 1> s 
Vj^llllf 0l %tMVM I* iMMlni'i>i'it 

• l"tt>nt I on Yli'>''^ MM»L)UiY"*»->n' , ' 

• ltni><K-> t'" • I I 
As Ihc n.t1h>r»,»l vMTii r iih'ji.in' >. ..ij. m.,.-, i ■< i 

wi»* 0 lis optii)H kii Itunr pi^ J '. ■ ■■ « 

b« Ot y#»Hl inIlMi»St 1n ill»S«MVl' I'M' V 

t^ivy rnntiniiH >o (miUh ihIm iD.tn 
CAtJonal inHt^l^kjtKins .il i iin\>n\ 
nfiiikmi ^rntln in <hi> njiUnni > 

Also. hf« 'ht) (?(iii)orru( i-triM i , ^ll 

vtrn' Wilt.U p/*>V« tr>e nvf>oii^«'sri !i'.\t -t i\ j «i 
p^i>g(<niP Will i( pi\>OiJt « 'iiitisl.iif'.*' s iviiHj'i t 
unniTipJoymoni ««i>*iuliliiiifs * *A/iii n.nin' .ti ..' 

WiH U bt tX»»in»t^l» t.\ tfl^t ^\\\ ^ h iiKJJJS ,i\ Jl'i< I 

Ih^nn (ju«4<iui>^ I hp ii<'{i.itiHJ i-miii-s-Jv '^'jt i .mi^ 

To undviliikti sm 1^ .in ifMli.iliv*^ ' mju'm's 'mi'J r.t y.^^ini) 
'p!8 niKi hope toi .'u> Iwlu'*' .vr^,it tf^is iihs»»i\»» 

|{«4n of ymjr^g PHupiH Mit n .io i^ximxi^ iu i v^iii 



i'iMiii»i\ 

V .1 wiO 

.ihr Will' 

t Ul'i illi 

hi^ll.tl MM 
pi I yt lii'.tl 
!■ lilJ 

Mil Ir 
ltiv>n 



"1 1 



iMlni 
ii(ni> 



Ihi iiivici (larnmg iipiitirKi. i lUdtfll it mM !• 
conit^K III l«Mfiin9 potiflMil 9(4 lo divtl4# • lit %{ f9uM% 
li«nmq Mlcowf t Duimf lhi iinrMfKi ttii ttudttH fnikMt^i a 
ditty lof. iicoHi iipidMcii, <;eniuhi jirtOt tacuHy'ii- 
viHii. and itlindi CKCiiKMa) iimmati Al Iht coMlul^, ttM 
iludinl lubmili Id ihi liKhif § perthilio at hit7^ii tt arnlng ax- ^ 
piiiiMai Tka liachK aiitiiii tha liainKig acfii(f*d by ^hi ll^^ 
dinl and awardi acadimic (acifnilwn ti tppropriati « * 

fh* Ajlania Siryici latiflwg conftftnci wu i. 

mitiiiona m itlmutaOng naiionwtda miiriii in tiivica liimw| 
Pifiictpanii m naiianil laivici vwuM hi tflcou(a|id. bul not rt 
ilu^id. 10 htva iiivKa liammg c«nuacu ^ 
• Prnn* Hf iMal Mrflii itlt), with only t 200 padici- 
pinii ovtf a tvyo yiai p«f»«d. n ihi iffiiltiii' Qovamrmni-ipan 
;otid youih ^fivici ptogiam in thif (avivw h mty yti prorva ta li 
Ihi mail iignitKfni II wu launchid m 1973 ai a tan Of Ihi na 
iionil ^Quth lai^M^i idaa by iw9 mong advQcKat, JMtph 
BiMchtQid. ihin htad ol ACTION, and Uimtl j Ivani. than govtf-. 
nor of Washinyton ii«4i 

Thf Pfogfam fon local Siivict'^fvai opin la ivtryoni igid ll 
10 25 l^ing hi a spiCtlnd ftfai in and niai Siallll H oflirt^ (wit 
lima, ona ytai c6fnmunily latvicl 9«siliQni foi a tlt^ind %%tt9\ to 
So pi'cani ol Ihi minimum y^a^t Than >Arii nc^ pailicylaf allMl 
id III! PIS It wit simply pratMltd a( an oppoilunity (o lirva !or 
a yiai 

A luivay iivaatid lha( 20 pticani ol Ihi aligikli popylatwi 
wk awan gl Ihi pko^am Tin 0irc>nt lubrfiitlad ippltcatioiw. 
oni of tout iqiirad lhi program Thuproldi of PlS patliciptntt It 
i^iinlially ihi tami at Ihi piotili ol applicanit, ihuj (ntlkalH.tf 
no diioiminalion in lha placimtnl piocaii H ik&Mt an ateavt 
avirafa pfopsition of ywmin. mmontm and ptnoni fiom low-^- 
comi lamlllai Syipi(im|ly, ihi adticalion laval of piiltcif anl| 
» wii highi> lhan aviK^ga Tha moil common dinoi^mftof tfiioni 
piriicipanit waa ihiir' im^toymant ila(ui~70 ptrcini wtft 
unim^lByid and' looking foi Mik 

Unlika moil Mhii progfami w Ihit ivviiw. FIS wii not faf i 
piiiiculai claai of piopla. luclf It vaiifini, colligi iludantt v 
ihi paw h Mil 9pia to avaryfaody in Ihi agi fangi fidiclpanlt 
mcludtd mtnially, ii/ifdid ptfiont. aiconviiti. a vtlafon 
cliiiilMd It 100 pircint {|ltablid. ind iiviral (Hiiani witti 
mitlir^ difiait ■ 

Tha <vituKion found iha woiih of liivici piifoimid by iKt 
ivingi piriicf)»ini (o ba $.7,000. almott donbli Ihi unll coil ta 
ACTION of lunduiQiihi piogrtm h alto found ihi unafftptoYminl 
18(1 to havi fallin tfom 70 piictni ai intiy lo tS piicant m 
monlhi idii cofflptition of tinici — 4W fit/^ 
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The Chairman. The hearing is now acyourned. 
fWhefeupon, at 2 p.m.. the committee adjourned, 8ul)ject to the 
call of the Chair. J i 



